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Mr. LovELace, To JoHN BELFORD, EA. 


Thurſday Morning, Eight o'clock. 


KKKRKRER chamber-door has not yet been 
— opened. I muſt not expect ſhe will 
H breakfaſt with me. Nor dine with 

me, I doubt, A little filly Soul, what 

RX x troubles does ſhe make to herſelf by her 
over-niceneſs!—A1] I have done to her, would have 
been looked upon as a frelick only, a romping-bout, 
and laughed off by Nine parts in Ten of the Sex 
accordingly. The more ſhe makes of it, the more 
painſul to herſelf, as well as to me. 

Why now, Jack, were it not better, upon her own 
notions, that ſhe ſeemed not ſo ſenſible as ſhe will make 
herſelf to be, if ſhe is very angry ? 

But perhaps I am more afraid than I need. I be- 
lieve I am. From her over-niceneſs ariſes my fear, 
more than from any extraordinary reaſon for reſent- 

2 ment. 


% 
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ment. Next time, ſhe may count herſelf very happy, 
if ſhe come off no worſe. 

The dear creature was fo frightened, and ſo fatigued, 
laſt night, no wonder the lies it out this morning. 

I hope ſhe has had more reſt than I have had. Soft 
and balmy, I hope. have been her ſlumbers, that ſhe 
may meet me in tolerable temper. All ſweetly bluſh- 
ing and confounded—1 know how ſhe will look ! —But 
why ſhould ſhe, the ſufferer, be aſhamed, when I, the 
treſpaſſer, am not? 

But cuſtom is a prodigious thing. The women are 
told how much their bluſhes heighten their graces : 
They practiſe for them therefore: Bluſhes come as 
haſtily when they call for them, as their tears: Aye, 
that's it! While we men, taking bluſhes for a ſign of 
guilt or ſneepiſhneſs, are equally ſtudious to ſuppreſs 
them. | | 

8 BY... 

By my troth, Jack, I am half as much aſhamed to 
ſee the women below, as my Fair-one can be to fee 
me. I have not yet opened my door, that I may not 
be obtruded upon by them. 

After all, what devils may one make of the Sex! 
To what a height of —What ſhall I call it? —muſt 
thoſe of it be arrived, who once loved a man with ſo 
much diſtinction, as both Polly and Sally loved me; 
and yet can have got ſo much above the pangs of jea- 
louſy, ſo much above the mortifying reflections that 
ariſe from dividing and ſharing with new objects the 
affections of them they prefer to all others, as to wiſh 
for, and promote a Competitorſhip in his Love, and 
make their ſupreme delight conſiſt in reducing others 
to their level!—For thou canſt not imagine, how 
even Sally Martin rejoiced laſt night in the thought 
that the Lady's hour was approaching. | 


TEIN! Paſt Ten o'clock, 
I NEVER longed in my life for any thing with fo 
much 
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much impatience, as to ſee my Charmer. She has 
been ſtirring, it ſeems, theſe two hours. 

Dorcas. juſt now tapped at her door, to take her 
morning commands. Saks 

She had none for her, was the anſwer. 

She deſired to know, If ſhe would not breakfaſt? 

A ſullen and low- voiced negative received Dorcas, 

] will go myſelf. 

„% „* 

THREE different times tapped I at the door; but 
bad no anſwer. | 

Permit me, deareſt creature, to enquire after your 
health. As you have not been ſeen to-day, Iam im- 
Patient to know how you do. 

Not a word of anſwer; but a deep ſigh, even to- 
ſobbing. | 94 

Let me beg of you, Madam, to accompany me 
up another pair of ſtairs —You'll rejoice to fee what 
a happy eſcape we have all had. 

A happy eſcape indeed, Jack — For the fire had 
ſeorched the window-board, finged the hangings,. 
and burnt through the ſlit · deal lining of the window-- 
jambs. 

a No anſwer, Madam — Am I not worthy of one 
word ps it thus you keep your promiſe with me? 
Shall I not have the favour of your company for two 
minutes [Only for two minutes; in the Dining-room?: 

Hem!—And a deep ſigh ! —were all the anſwer, 

Anſwer me but how yeu do! Anſwer me but that 
you are well! Is this the forgiveneſs that was the con- 
dition of my obedience? 

Then, in a faintiſh, but angry voice, Begone from: 
my door |—Wretch! inhuman, barbarous, and all. 
that is baſe and treacherous! —begone from my door 
Nor teaze thus a poor creature, entitled to protection, 
not outrage. | 

I ſee, Madam, how. you keep your word with me 


C B 3. If 
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F a ſudden impulſe, the effects of an unthought-of 
accident, cannot be forgiven— 


O the dreadful weight of a Father's curſe, thus in 
the very Letter of it 

And then her voice dying away in murmurs inar- 
ticulate, I looked through the key- hole, and ſaw her on 
her knees, her face, though not towards me, lifted up, 
as well as hands, and theſe folded, deprecating, I ſup- 
pole, that gloomy tyrant's curſe, 

could not help being moved. 

My deareſt Life! admit me to your preſence but 
for two minutes, and confirm your promiſed pardon 
and may lightning blaſt me on the ſpot, if I offer 
any-thing but my penitence, at a ſhrine fo ſacred |—- 
I will aiterwards leave you for the whole day; and 
till to-morrow morning; and then attend you with 
Wrüings, all ready to ſign, a Licence obtained, or 
if it cannot, a Miniſter without one. 'Fhis once be- 
lieve me! When you ſee the reality of the danger 
that gave occaſion for this your unhappy reſentment, 
you will think leſs hardly of me. And let me beſeech 
you to perform a promiſe on which I made a reliance 
not altogether ungenerous. 

I cannot ſee you! Would to Heaven I never had! 
If I write, that's all I can do. 

Let your writing then, my deareſt Life, confirm 
your promiſe; And | will withdraw in expectation of 
its 

Paſt Eleven # clock, 
SHE rung her bell for Dorcas; and, with her door 


in her hand, only half-opened, gave her a billet for 


me. C 

How did the dear creature look, Dorcas ? 

She was dreſſed. She turned her face quite from 
me; and ſighed, as if her heart would break. 

Sweet creature Il kiſſed the wet wafer, and drew 
it from the paper with my breath. 


Theſe are the contents, No infcriptive Sir! No 
Mr. Lovelace! 
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1 Cannot fee you: Nor will I, if: I can help itz 

Words cannot expreſs the anguiſh of my ſoul on 
your baſeneſs and ingratitude. 

If the circumſtances of things are ſuch, that I can 
have no way for Reconciliation with thoſe who would 
have been my natural protectors from ſuch outrages, 
but through you The only inducement I can have to 
ſtay a moment longer in your knowledge] pen and ink _ 
mult be, at preſent, the only means of communication 
between us. 

Vileſt of men! and moſt deteſtable of plotters! how 
have I deſerved from you the ſhocking indignities—- 
But no more—Only for your own ſake, wiſh not, at 
leaſt for a week to come, to ſee 


The undeſervedly injured and inſulted. 
| CLARTSSA HARLOWE, 


So thou ſeeſt, nothing could have ſtood me in 
ſtead, but this plot of Tomlinſon and her Uncle To 
what a pretty paſs, nevertheleſs, have I brought my- 
ſelf— Had Cæſar been ſuch a fool, he had never 

fed the Rubicon. But after he had paſſed it, had 

e retreated re inſectd, intimidated by a Senatorial- 
Edict, what a pretty figure would he have made in 
hiſtory II might bave known, that to attempt a 
robbery, and put a perſon in bodily fear, is as puniſh- 
able as if the robbery had been actually committed, 

But not to ſee her for a week Dear pretty ſoul! 
how ſhe anticipates me in every thing! The Coun- 
ſellor will have finiſhed the Writings to day or to- 
morrow, at furtheſt: The Licence with the Parſon, 
or the Parſon without the Licence, muſt be alſo pro- 
cured within the next four- and- twenty hours; Prit- 
chard is as good as ready with his Indentures Tripartite: 
Tomlinſon is at hand with a favourable anſwer from 
her Uncle—YN not to ſee her for a week!——Dear 
ſweet ſoul!— Her good angel is gone a journey: Is 
truanting at leaſt, But nevertheleſs, in thy week's 

| By ume, 
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time, or in much leſs, my Charmer, I doubt not to 
complete my triumph! | 5101005 $5. 

But what vexes me of all things, is, that ſuch an 
excellent creature ſhould break her word: — Fie, fie, 
upon her!/—But nobody is abſolutely perfect! Tis 


buman to err, but nat to perſevere—I hope my Charmer 
cannot be inhuman |! | | | 


1 


LETTER II. | 


Mr. LovELACe, To JohN BELTORD, Eq; 
King's- Arms, Pallmall, Thurſday Two clock, 


CEveral billets paſſed between us before I went out, 


by the Internuncioſbip of Dorcas: For which rea- 
ſon mine are ſuperſcribed by her married name. — She 
would not open her door to receive them; leſt I ſhould 
be near it, I ſuppoſe: So Dorcas was forced. to put 
them under the door (after copying them for thee); 
and thence to take the anſwers, Read them, if thou 


wilt, at this place. 
To Mrs. LovkTAcx. 


INdeed, my deareſt Life, you carry this matter too 
far. What will the people below, who ſuppoſe us 


one as to the Ceremony, think of ſo great a Nice- 


neſs? Liberties ſo innocent! the Occaſion ſo acci- 
dental !— Vou will expoſe yourſelf as well as me — 
Hitherto they know nothing of what has paſſed. And 
what indeed has paſſed, to occaſion all this reſent- 
ment? - I am ſure, you will not, by a breach of your 
word of honour, give me reaſon to conclude, that, 
had I not obeyed you, I could have faired no worle. 
Moſt fincerely do I repent the offence given to your 
delicacy—But muſt I, for fo accidental an occurrence, 
be branded by ſuch ſhocking names? —Viliſt of men, 


and moſt deteſtable of platters, are bard words From 


the Peu of ſuch a Lady too, Le 


2 
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If you ſtep up another pair of ſtairs, you will be 
convinced, that, however deteſlable I may be to you, | 
I'am no plotter in this affair, | 

I muſt infiſt upon ſeeing you, in order to take your 
directions upon ſome of the ſubjeQts we talked of 
yeſterday in the evening. „ | 

All that is more than neceſſary is too much. I claim | 
ws promiſed pardon, and with to plead it on my 
ees. 

beg your preſence in the Dining- room for one 
quarter of an hour, and J will then leave you for the = 


day, I am, 
My deareft Life, 
Hur ever-adoring and truly penitent, 
LoveLACE. 


To Mr. LovELACE: | 
1 Will not ſee you. I cannot ſee you. I have no 
directions to give you. Let Providence decide for 
me as it pleaſes. 

The more J reflect upon your vileneſs, your in- 
grateful, your barbarous vileneſs, the more I am ex- 
aſperated againſt you. 

You are the 44% perſon, whoſe judgment I will take 
upon what is or is not carried too far in matters of 
decency. 

'Tis grievous to me to write, or even to think of 
you at preſent. Urge me no more then. Once more, 
Iwill net ſee you. Nor care |, how you have made 
me vile to myſelf, what other people think of me. 


To Mrs. LoVELAcE. 
A Gain, Madam, I remind you of your promiſe : : 
And beg leave to ſay, I inſiſt upon the perform- 
ance of it. | 
Remember, deareſt - creature; that the fault of a 
blameable perſon cannot warrant a fault in one more 
perfect. Over-niceneſs. may be Under-niceneſs ! - | 
B.5 I can« 
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I cannot reproach myſelf with any-thing that de- 


ſerves this high reſentment. 


I own that the violence of my paſſion for you might 
have carried me beyond fit bounds—But that your 


commands and adjurations had power over me at 
ſuch a moment, I humbly prefume to fay, deſerves 


ſome conſideration. 


You enjoin me not to ſee you for a week. If I 


have not your pardon before Captain Tomlinſon 
comes to town, what ſhall I ſay to him? 


I beg once more your preſence in the Dining - room. 
By my Soul, Madam, I na ſee you. 
I want to confult you about the Licence, and other 


particulars of great importance. The people below 


think us married; and JI eannot talk to you upon ſuch 
ſubjects with the door between us. 

For Heaven's fake, favour me with your preſence 
for a few minutes: And I will leave you for the day. 

If Lam to be forgiven, according to your promiſe, 
the earlier forgiveneſs will be moſt obhging, and will 
fave great pam to yourſelf, as well as to 

Your truly contrite and afflicted 


LoOVELACE, 


To Mr. LovEzace. | 
& & HE more you teaſe me, the worſe it will be for 
1 you 


Time 22 wanted to conſider whether I ever ſhould 
think of yon at all. 


At preſent, it is my ſincere wiſh, that I may never 
more ſee your face. 

All that can afford you the leaſt ſhadow of favour 
from me, arifes from the hoped-for Reconeiliation 
with my real friends, not my Judas protector. 

1 am careleſs at prefent of conſequences. I hate 
myſelf: And who is it I have reaſon to value 
Not the man who could form a plot to diſgrace his 
ewn hopes, as well as a poor friendleſs creature (made 

0 Triend- 
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friendleſs by himſelf) by inſults not to be * of 


with patience. 


Madam, To Mrs. LovELACE. 


I Will go to the Commons, and proceed in-every 
particular as if I had not the misfortune to be 
under your dilpleaſure. 

I muſt inſiſt upon it, that however faulty my paſ- 
ſion on ſo unexpected an incident, made me appear to 
a Lady of your delicacy, yet my compliance with your 
entreaties at ſuch a moment | As it gave you an in- 
ſtance of your power over me, which few men could 
have ſhewn] ought, duly confidered, to entitle me to 
the effects of that ſolemn promiſe which was the cons» 
dition of my obedience. 

I hope to find you in a kinder, and, I will ſay, 
juſſer diſpoſition on my return. Whether 1 get the 
Licence, or not, let me beg of you to make the Soon 
you have been pleaſed to bid me hope for, to-morrow 
morning. This will reconcile every-thing, and make 
me the happieſt of men. 


be. Settlements are ready to ſign, or vil be by 
ni 


dor Heaven s ſake, Madam, do not carry your re- 
ſentment into a diſpleaſure ſo diſproportionate to the 
offence. For that would be, to expoſe us both tothe 
people below; and, what is of infinite more conſe» 
_ to us, to Captain 'Tomlinſon. Let us be able, 
beſeech you, Madam, to aſſure bim, on his next 
viſit, that we are one. 
As | have no hope to be permitted to dine with 
you, I ſhall not return till evening: And then, I pre» 
ſume to ſay, I expe {Your pramiſe authoriaes me to 


uſe the word] to find you diſpoſed to bleſs, by * 
conſent for to-morrow, 


Your adoring, 


a u nj; Lovxrace. 
N. B 6 | WurHAT - 
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War pleaſure did I propoſe to take, how to 
enjoy the ſweet confuſion in which I expected to find 
her, while al; was ſo recent - But ſhe mf, ſhe ſhall, 
ſee me on my return, It were better for herſelf, as 
well as for me, that ſhe had not made /o much ado 
about nothing. I muſt keep my Anger alive, leſt it 
fink into Compaſſion. Love and Compaſſion, be the 
qr ever ſo great, are hard to be ſeparated : 
While Anger converts what would be Pity without it, 
into Reſentment: Nothing can be lovely in a man's 
eye, with which he is thoroughly diſpleaſed. 

I ordered Dorcas, on putting the laſt billet under 
the door, and finding it taken up, to tell her, that I 
hoped an anſwer to it before I went out. | 
Her reply was verbal, Tell him that I care not 

whither he goes, nor what he daes. And this, re-urged 
by Dorcas, was all ſhe had to ſay to me. 

I looked through the key hole at my going by her 
door, and ſaw her on her knees, at her bed's feet, 
her head and boſom on the bed, her arms extended 
[Sweet creature, how J adore her IJ; and in an agony 
ſhe ſeemed to be, ſobbing, as I heard at that diſtance, 
as if her heart would break —By my Soul, Jack, I 
am a piiy- ful fellow. Recollection is my enemy !— 
Divine Excellence !—Happy with her for ſo many 
days together! Now ſo unbappy !—And for what? — 
But ſhe is Purity herſelf, —And why, after all, ſhould. 
I thus torment—But I muſt not truſt myſelf with my- 
ſelf, in the humour I am in. 

„„ % 

WarTiNnG here for Mowbray: and Mallory, by 
whoſe aid I am to get the Licence, I took papers out 
of my pocket, to divert myfelf; and thy lait-popt 
officiouſly the firſt into my. hand. I gave it the ho- 
nour of a re-peruſal; and this reviyed the ſubject with 
me, with which I had reſolved not to truſt myſelf. 

I' remember, that the dear creature, in. her. torn. 
anſwer to my propoſals, ſays, That Condeſcenſion is 

8 not 
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not Meanneſs. She better knows how to make this. 

out, than any mortal breathing. Condeſcenſion in- 

deed implies dignity: And dignity ever was there in. 
her condefcenſion, Yet ſuch a dignity, as gave grace 
to the condeſcenfion ; for there was no pride, no 
inſult, no apparent ſuperiority, indicated by it.— This, 
Miſs Howe confirms to be a part of her general cha- 

racter (a). 

I can tell her, how-ſhe might behave, to make me 
her own for ever. She knows ſhe cannot fly me, - 
She knows ſhe muſt ſee me ſooner or later; the ſooner 
the more gracious. —lI would allow her to reſent [Not 
becauſe the liberties I took with her require reſent- 
ment, were the not a CLAR1ssa z- but as it becomes 
her particular niceneſs to reſent}: But would ſhe - 
ſhew more Love than Abhorrence of me in her reſent-- 
ment; would ſhe /eem, if it were but to /eem, to be- 
lieve the fire no device, and all that followed merely 
accidental; and deſcend, upon it, to tender expoſtu- 
lation, ang. upbraiding for the advantagel would have 
taken of her ſurprize; and would ſhe, at laſt, be 
ſatisfied (as. wel! ſhe may) that it was attended with 
no further conſequence z. and place ſome generous . 
confidence in my honour | Power loves to be truſtad, 
Zack}; I think I would put. an end to all her trials, 
and pay her my vowsat the Altar. 

Yet, to have taken ſuch bold ſteps, as with Tom- 
linſon and her Uncle - To have made ſuch a progreſs 
0 Belford, Belford, how. have I puzzled myſelf, 
as well as her! — This curſed averſion to Wedlock 
how it has entangled me! What contradictions has 
it made me guilty of ! « 
Ho pleaſing to myſelf, to look back upon the 
happy days ] gave her; though mine would doubtleſs 
have been more unmixedly ſo, could I have deter- 
mined to lay aſide my contriyances, and to be as fin- 
cere all the time, as ſhe deſerved that 1 ſhould. be! Hs 


my 
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If I find this humour hold but till to-morrow 
morning [And it has now laſted two full hours, and 
I ſeem, methinks, to have pleaſure in encouraging it] 
I will make thee a viſit, I think, or get thee to come 
to me; and then wili I—conſult thee upon it. | 

But ſhe will not truſt me. She will not confide in 
my honour. Doubt, in this caſe, is Defiance, She 
loves me not well enough to forgive me generouſly. 
She is ſo greatly above me! How can I forgive her for 


a merit ſo mortifying to my pride]! She zhinks, the 


Fnows, ſhe has told me, that ſhe is above me, 'Theſe 
words are ſtill in my ears, © Begone, | Lovelace !— 
© My Soul is above thee, man!—Thou haſt a proud 
© heart to contend with! — My Soul is above thee, 
man (a)? Miſs Hewe thinks her above me too. 
Thou, even thou, my friend, my intimate friend and 
companion, art of the ſame opinion. Then 1 fear 
her as much as I love her. How ſhall my pride bear 
theſe reflections? My Wife (as I have ſo often ſaid, 
becauſe it ſo often recurs to my thoughts) to be ſo 
much my Superior! — Myſelf to be conſidered but as 
the ſecond perſon in my own family !—Canſt thou 
teach me to bear ſuch a reflection as this To tell 
me of my acquiſition in her, and that ſhe, with all 
her excellencies, will be mine in full property, is a 
miſtake—It cannot be ſo—PFor ſhall I not be hers; 
and not my oon? - Will not every act of her duty (as 
I cannot deſerve it) be a condeſcenſion, and a tri- 
umph over me?—And muſt I owe it merely to her 
goodneſs, that ſhe does not deſpiſe me? To have her 
condeſcend to bear with my follies - To wound me 


With an Eyeof Pity! —A Daughter of the Harlowes 


thus to excel the laſt, and as I have heretofore ſaid, 
not the meaneſt of the Lovelaces (b) - Forbid it !— 
Yet forbid it not—PFor do I not now—do I not 
every moment —ſee her before me all over charms, 
and elegance and purity, as in the ſtruggles of the paſt 
(a) See Vol. IV. Letter xxxv, (5) See Vol. III. p. 79. 
midnight? 
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midnight? And in theſe ſtruggles, heart, voice, 
eyes, hands, and ſentiments, ſo greatly, fo gloriouſly 
conſiſtent with the character ſhe has ſuſtained from 
her cradle to the prefent hour? | | 


But what advantages do I give thee? 

Yet have I not always done her juftice ? Why then 
thy teazing impertinence ? | 

However, I forgive thee, Jack—Since (fo much 
generous Love am I capable of !) I had rather all the 
world ſhould conderan me, than that her character 
ſhould ſuffer the leaſt impeachment. 
The dear creature herſelf once told me, that there 
was a ſtrange mixture in my mind (a). | 
I have been called Devil and Beelzebub, between 
the two proud Beauties: I muſt indeed be a Beelzebub, 
if I had not ſome tolerable qualities. ne? ES. 

But as Miſs Howe ſays, the /uffering time of this 
excellent creature is her /hining-time (b) Hitherto 
ſhe has done nothing but ſhine, 

She called me villain, Belford, within theſe few 
hours. And what is the ſum of the preſent argu- 
ment; but that had I not been a villain in her ſenſe 


of the word, ſhe had not been ſo much an angel? 


O Jack, Jack! This midnight attempt has made 
me mad; has utterly undone me! How can the dear 
creature ſay, I have made her vile in her own eyes, 
when her behaviour under fuch a ſurprize, and her 
reſentment under ſuch circumſtances, have ſo greatly 
exalted her in mine? 

Whence, however, this ſtrange rhapſody?—Is it 
owing to my being here? That I am not at Sinclair's? 
But it there be infection in that houſe, how has my 
Beloved eſcaped it? 

But no more in this ſtrain! I will ſee what her 
behaviour will be on my return— Vet already do I 
begin to apprehend ſome little ſinkings, ſome little 
retrogradations: For 1 have juſt now a doubt ariſen, 

(a] Vol, III. Letter xxix, (6) See Vol. IV. p. 64. 
whether, 
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whether, for her own ſake, I ſhould wiſh her to for- 
give me /ightly, or. with difficulty 2 
* % 4 * 

T Au in a way to come at the wiſhed-for Licence. 

I have now given every- thing between my Beloved 
and me a full conſideration; and my puzzle is over. 
W hat has brought me to a ſpeedier determination, is, 
that I think I-have found out what ſhe means by the 
week's diſtance at which ſhe intends to hold me. It 
is, that ſhe may have time to write to Miſs Howe, to 
put in motion that curſed ſcheme of hers, and to 
take meaſures upon it which ſhall enable her to aban- 
don and renounce me for ever. Now, Jack, if [/ 
obtain not admiſſion to her preſence ow my return; but 
am refuſed with haughtineſs; if her woe be inſiſted 
upon (ſuch proſpects before her); I ſhall be confirmed 
in my conjecture; and it will be plain to me, that 
weak at beſt was that Love, which could give place 
to punctilio, at a time when the all- reconciling Cere- 
mony, as ſhe muſt think, waits her command: — 
Then will J recollect all her perverſenefles ; then 
will | re-peruſe Miſs Howe's Letters, and the tran- 
ſcripts from others of them; give way to my averſion 
to the Life. of Shackles: And then ſhall ſhe-be mine 
in my own way. 

But, after all, Jam in hopes, that ſhe will have 
better conſidered of every-thing by the evening; that 
her threat of. a week's diſtance was thrown out in the 
heat of paſſion; and that ſhe will allow, that I have 
as much. cauſe to quarrel with, her for breach of her 
word, as ſhe has with me for breach of the peace. 

Theſe lines of Rowe have got into my head; and I. 
ſhall repeat them very devoutly all the way the chair» - 
men ſhall poppet me towards her by-and by. 

Teach me, ſome power, the happy art of ſpeech, | 

To dreſs my purpoſe up in gracious words z 

Such as may ſoftly fleal upon her ſoul, 

And never waken the temp eftuous paſſions... 


LET 
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"Arr, LovELACE, To John BELTORD, E/q; 


Thurſday Evening, June 8. 
For a Curſe to kill with/—Ruined! Undone! 
Out iĩtted! Tricked !—Zounds, man, the Lady 

is gone off! —AbſoJutely gone off ! Eſcaped! 
Thou knoweſt not, nor canſt conceive, the pangs 
that wring my heart! — What can I do!—O Lord, 

O Lord, O Lord! 5 7 

And thou, too, who haſt endeavoured to weaken 
my hands, wilt but clap thy dragon's wings at the 

tidings! 8 unge 
Let I muſt write, or I ſhall go diſtracted. Little 
leſs have I been theſe two hours; diſpatching meſfſen+- 
gers to every Stage, to every Inn, to every Waggon 
or Coach, whether flying or creeping, and to every 
houſe with a Bill up, for five miles round. '._ 
Thelittle hypocrite, who knows not a ſoul in this 
town [LI thought I was ſure of her at any time] ſuch 


an unexperienced traitreſs ; giving me hope too, in 


her firſt billet, that ber expectation of the family» 
reconeiliation would with-hold her from taking ſuch 
a ſtep as this — Curſe upon her contrivances !—1 
thought, that it was owing to her baſhfulneſs, to her 
modeſty, that, after a few innocent freedoms, ſhe 
could not look me in the face; when, all the while, 
ſhe was impudently | Yes, I ſay, impudently, though 
ſhe be Clariſſa Harlowe] contriving to rob me of the 
deareſt property I had ever purchaſed - Purchaſed by 
a paintul ſervitude of many months; fighting through 
the Wild- beaſts of her family for her, and combating 
with a Wind- mill Virtue, which hath coft me millions 


of perjuries only to attempt; and which now, with 


its damn'd Air- fans, has toſt me a mile and an half 
beyond hope | — And this, juſt as l had arrived within 
view of the conſummation of all my wiſhes ! 
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O Devil of Love! God of Love no more—How 
have I deſerved this of:thee ! — Never before the friend 
of frozen Virtue? - Powerleſs demon, for powerleſs 
thou muſt be, if thou meaned/? not to fruſtrate my 
hopes; who ſhall henceforth kneel at thy altars !— 

ay every enterprizing heart abhor, deſpiſe, execrate, 
renounce thee, as I do- But, O Belford, Belford, 
what ſignifies curſing now! 

os * * 

How ſhe could effect this her wicked eſcape, is 
my aſtoniſhment ; the whole Siſterhood having charge 
of her:— For, as yet, I have not had patience enough 


to enquire into the particulars, nor to let a ſoul of 


them approach me, = 

Of this I am ſure, or 7 had not brought her hither 
there is not a creature belonging to this houſe, that 
could be corrupted either by Virtue or Remorſe : The 
higheſt joy every infernal Nymph of this worſe than 
infernal habitation, could have known, would have 
been to reduce this proud Beauty to her own level. 
And as to my villain, who alſo had charge of her, he 


is ſuch a ſeaſoned varlet, that he delights in miſchief 


for the ſake of it: No bribe could ſeduce him to be- 
tray his truſt, were there but wickedneſs in it !—Tis 
well, however, he was out-of my way when the 
curſed news was imparted to me!—Gone, the vil- 
lam! in queſt of her: Not to return, nor to fee my 
face [ſo it ſeems he declared} till he has heard ſome 
tidings of her; and all the out-of-place varlets of his 
numerous acquaintance are ſummoned and employed 
in the ſame buſineſs, 


To what purpoſe brought I this angel (angel I muſt 


yet call her) to this helliſh houſe ?!—And was I not 
meditating to do her deſerved honour! By my Soul, 
Belford, I was reſolved—But thou knoweſt what I 
had conditionally refolved—And now, who can tell 
nto what hands ſhe may have fallen! | 


I am mad, ſtark mad, by Jupiter, at the 3 
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Betty Carberry, who broke the matter to me. 
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of this !—Unprovided, deſtitute, unacquainted—fome 
villain, worſe than myſelf, who adores her not as I 
adore her, may have ſeized her, and taken advantage 
of her diſtreſs! Let me periſh, Belford, if a whole 
hecatomb of innocents, as the little plagues are called, 
ſhall atone for the broken promiſe and wicked artifices 
of this cruel creature / 
* * * 3h 
Gods home, as I did, with reſolutions favourable 
to her, judge thou of my diſtraction, when her eſcape 
was firſt hinted to me, although but in broken ſen- 
tences. I knew not what I ſaid, nor what I did. 
I wanted to kill ſomebody. I flew out of one room 
into another, while all avoided me but the veteran 


charged bribery and corruption, in my firſt fury, upon 
all; and threatened deftruCtion to old and young, as 
they ſhould come in my way. 

Dorcas continues loc&ed up from me: Sally and 
Polly have not yet dared to appear: The vile Sin- 
clair — | 

But here comes the odious devil. She taps at the 
door, though that's only a- jar, whining and ſuuffling, 
to try, I ſuppoſe, to coax me into temper, | 

S # * 
* * 

War a helpleſs ſtate, where a man can only 
execrate himſelf and others; the occaſion of his rage 
remaining; the evil encreaſing upon reflection; time 
itſelf conſpiring to deepen it O how I curs'd her! 

I have her now, mechinks, before me, blubbering - 
How odious does ſorrow make an ugly face !—Thine, 
Jack, and this old beldam's, in penitentials, inſtead 
of moving compaſſion, muſt evermore confirm hatred; 
while Beauty in tears, is beauty heightened, and what 
my heart has ever delighted to ſee.—— | 

What excuſe !—Confound you, and your curſed 
Daughters, what excuſe can you make ?—ls ſhe 
not gone! — Has ſhe not eſcaped !—But before L 


amn 
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am quite diſtracted, before 1 commit half an hun- 
© dred murders, let me hear how it was. 
R * R * 
* * 

I Have heard her ſtory! — Art, damn'd, con- 
founded, wicked, unpardonable Art, in a woman of 
her character But ſhew me a woman, and PI} thew 
thee a plotter — This plaguy Sex is Art itſelf: Every 
individual of it is a plotter by nature | 

This is the ſubſtance of the old wretch's account. 

She told me, © That I had no ſooner left the vile 
© houſe, than Dorcas acquainted the Syren* [ Do, 
Jack, let me call her names] beſeech tlie, Jack, 
to permit me to call her names! * than Dorcas ac- 
quainted her Lady] with it; and that I had left word, 
that I was gone to DoCtors-Commons, and ſhould 
be heard of for ſome hours at the Horn there, if 
* enquired after by the Counſellor, or any- body elſe: 
That afterwards I ſhould be either at the Cocoa- 
© Tree, or King's-Arms, and ſhould not return till 
late. She then urged her to take ſome refreſhment. - 

© She was in tears when Dorcas approached her; 
© her ſaucy eyes ſwelled with weeping : She refuſed 
either to eat or drink; ſighed as if her heart would: 
« break.*—PFalſe, deviliſh grief not the humble, filents 
grief, that only deſerves. pity / — Contriving to ruin. 
me, to deſpoil me of all that I held valuable, in the- 
very midſt of it. 

* Nevertheleſs, being reſolved not to ſee me for a 
© week at leaſt, ſhe ordered her to bring up three 
« or four French rolls, with a little butter, and a de- 
© canter of water; telling her, ſhe would diſpenſe with. 
© her attendance; and that ſhould be all ſhe would. 
© ive upon in the interim. So, artful creature | pre- 
* tending to lay up for a week's fiege.'—For, as to- 
ſubſtantial food, ſhe, no more than other angels — An- 
gels, ſaid I The devil take me if ſhe ſhall be any more 
an angel ! For ſhe is odious in my eyes; and. I hate. 
her mortally | — N 
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But oh! Lovelace, thou lyeſt !—She is all that is 
lovely! All that is excellent! | 

But is the, can ſhe be gone -O how Miſs Howe 
will triumph [But if that little Fury receive het, 
Fate ſhall make me rich amends ; for then will I con- 
trive to have them both. 

[ was looking back for connexion—but the devil 
take connexion; I have no buſineſs with it: The 
contrary beſt beſits diſtraction, and that will ſoon be 
my lot! | 

© Dorcas conſulted the old wretch about obeying 
her: O yes, by all means; for Mr. Lovelace knew 
© how to come at her at any time; and directed a 
bottle of Sherry to be added, | 
This chearful compliance fo obliged her, that ſhe 
was prevailed upon to go up, and look at the da- 
mage done bythe fire; and ſeemed not only ſhocked 
at it, but, as they thought, ſatisfied it was no trick; 
as ſhe owned ſhe had at firſt apprehended it to be, 
All this made them ſecure ; and they laughed in 
their ſleeves, to think what a childiſh way of ſhew- 
ing her reſentment ſhe had found out; Sally throw- 
ing out her witticiſms, that Mrs. Lovelace was 
right, however, not to quarrel with her bread and 
butter 
Now this very childiſhneſs, as they imagined it, in 
ſuch a genius, would have made me ſuſpect either her 
head, after what had happened the night before; or 
her purpoſe, when the marriage was (ſo far as ſhe 
knew) to be completed within the week in which ſhe 
was reſolved to ſecrete herſelf from me in the ſame 
houſe. | 

© She ſent Will. with a Letter to Wilſon's, directed 
© to Miſs Howe, ordering him to enquire if there 
* were not one for her there. | 

He only pretended to go, and brought word there 
vas none; and put her letter in his pocket for me. 

«* She hen ordered him to carry another (which ſhe 


gave 


od 
— 
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gave him) to the Hern-Tavern to me.— All this 
done without any ſeeming hurry ; yet ſhe appeared 
© to be very ſolemn; and put her handkerchief fre - 
« quently to her eyes. 

Will. pretended to come to me, with this Letter. 
But tho' the dog had the ſagacity to miſtruſt ſome- 
thing on her ſenging him out a ſecond time (and to 
© me, whom ſhe had refuſed to ſee); which he thought 
extraordinary; and mention his miſtruſts to Sally, 
© Polly, and Dorcas ; yet they made light of his ſuſ- 
© picionsz Dorcas aſſuring them all, that her Lady 
© ſeemed more ſtupid with her grief, than active; 
and that ſhe really believed ſhe was a little turned 
6 in her head, and knew not what ſhe did. But all 
ol them depended upon her inexperience, her open 
© temper, and upon her not making the leaſt motion 
. © towards going out, or to have a coach or chair 
© called, as ſometimes ſhe had done: and ſtill more 
© upon the preparations ſhe had made for a week's 
« liege, as 1 may call it. 

+ Will. went out, pretending to bring the Letter 
© tome; but*quickly returned; his heart ſtill miſ- 
giving him, on recollecting my frequent cautions, 
© that he was not to judge for himſelf, when he had 
s poſitive © ders; but if any doubt occurred, from 
* circumſtances I could not foreſee, literally to follow 
© them, as the only way to avoid blame. 

© But it muſt have been in this little interval, that 
© ſhe eſcaped ; for ſoon after his return, they made 
© faſt the ſtreet- door and hatch, the mother and the 
„two nymphs taking a little turn into the garden 
© Dorcas going up ſtairs, and Will. (to avoid being 

© ſeen by his Lady, or his voice heard) down into the 
© kitchen. | 

© About half an hour after, Dorcas, who had planted 
© herſelf where ſhe could ſee her Lady's door open, 

had the curioſity to go to look through the keyhole, 
having a miſgiving, as ſhe faid, that her W 
* olter 
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c offer ſome violence to herſelf, in the mood ſhe had 
been in all day; and finding * key in the door, 
which was not very uſual, ſhe tapped at it three or 
« four times, and having no anſwer, opened it, with 
Madam, Madam, did you call? —Suppoſing her in 
her eloſet. 

„Having no anſwer, ſhe ſtept | forward, and was 
© aſtoniſhed to find ſhe was not there. She haſtily 
© ran into the Dining-room, then into my apart- 
ments; ſearched-every cloſet; dreading all the time 
* to behold ſome ſad cataſtrophe. 

Not finding her any where, ſhe ran down tothe 
old creature, and her nymphs, with a Have you 


« ſeen my Lady? — Then ſhe's gone'!—dhe's no- 


s where above 


* They were ſure ſhe could not be gone out. 

* The whole houſe was in an uproar in an inſtant; 
© ſome running up- ſtairs, ſome down, from the up 
rooms to the lower; and all men How ſhould 

* they look me in the face 

Will. cried out, he was a dead man; He blamed 
© them; They bim; and every one was an racemſer;" and 
an excuſer at the fame time. 

When they had ſearched the whole houſe, and 
© every Cloſet in it, ten times over, to no purpoſe, 
they took it into their heads to ſend to all the por- 
© ters, chairmen, and hackney-coachmen, that had 
been near the houſe for two hours paſt to enquire 

- any of them ſaw Such a young Lady deſcribing 
* her. 

This brought them ſome light: The only dawn- 
© ing for hope, that I can have, and which keeps me 
from abſolute deſpair. One of the chairmen gave 
them this account: That he ſaw ſuch a one come 
* out of the houſe a little before Four (in a great 
* hurry, and as if frighted) with a little parcel tied 
up in an handkerchief, in her hand: That he took 
© notice to his fellow, who plied her without her 


© anſwers 


1 


* 
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* anſwering, that ſhe was a fine young Lady: That 
© he'd warrant, ſhe had either a bad huſband, or very 
* croſs parents; for that her eyes ſeemed ſwelled 
with crying. Upon which, a third fellow replied, 
* That it might be a Doe eſcaped; from Mother 
« Dannabl?'s park. This Mrs. Sinclair told me with 
a curſe, and a wiſh that ſhe knew the ſaucy villain : 
© —dhe thought; truly, that the had a better reputa- 
tion; ſo handſomely as ſhe lived, and ſo juſily as ſbe 
paid every body for what ſhe bought; her houſe viſited 
© by the beſt and civile/t of gentlemen ; and no noiſe or 


© brawls ever heard, or known in it. 


* From theſe appearances, the fellow who gave 
this information, had the. curioſity to follow her, 
* unperceived, She oſten looked back. Every body 
* who paſſed her, turned to look after her; paſhng 
their verdict upon her tears, her hurry, and her 
charming perſon ; till coming to a ſtand of coaches, 
© a coachman plied her; was accepted; alighted ; 
© opened the coach door in a hurry, feeing her hurry ; 
© and in it ſhe ſtumbled ſor haſte; and, as the fellow 
believed, hurt her ſhins with the ſtumble.” 

The devil take me, Belford, if my generous heart 
1s not moved for her, notwithſtanding her wicked 
deceit, to think what mult be her reflections and ap- 
prehenſions at the time: A mind ſo delicate, heed- 
ing no cenſures; yet, probably afraid of being laid 
hold of by a Lovelace in every one ſhe ſaw! At the 
ſame time, not knowing to what dangers ſhe was 
about to expoſe herſelf; nor of whom ſhe could ob- 
tain ſhelter ; a ſtranger to the town, and to all its 
ways ; the afternoon far gone; but little money; and 
no cloaths but thoſe ſne had on 

It is impoſſible, in this little interval ſince laſt night, 
that Miſs Howe's Townſend could be co-operating. 

But how ſhe muſt abhor me, to run all theſe 
riſques ; how heartily muſt ſhe deteſt me, for my 
freedoms of laſt night! O that I bad —— 

| reaſon 
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reaſon for a reſentment ſo violent As to her Virtue, © 
I am too much enraged to give her the merit due to 
that. To Virtue it cannot be owing that ſhe ſhould 
fly from the charming proſpects that were before her; 
but to Malice, Hatred, Contempt, Harlowe- Pride, 
(the worſt of Pride) and to all the deadly paſſions 
that ever reigned in a female breaſt—And if I can 
but recover her—But be. ſtill, be calm, be huſhed, 
my ſtormy paſſons ; for is it not Clariſſa [Harlows 
mult I fay ?] that thus I rave againſt ? 

The fellow heard her ſay, Drive faſt ! Very faſt! 
Where, Madam? To Holborn Bars, antwered 
© ſhe ; repeating, Drive very. faſt - And up ſhe 

pulled both the windows: And he loſt fight of the 
© coach in a minute. 


Will, as ſoon as he had this intelligence, ſpeeded 


away in hopes to trace her out ; declaring, that he 


© would never think of ſeeing me, till he had heard 
fome tidings of his Lady.” 

And now, Belford, all my hope is, that this fellow 
(who attended us in our Airing to Hamſtead, to High- 
gate, to Muſwell-hill, to Kentiſh-F own) will hear of 
her at ſome one or other of thoſe places. And on this 
I the rather build, as I remember ſhe was once, aſter 
our return, very inquiſitive about the Stages, and 
their prices; praiſing che conveniency to paſſengers in 
their going off every hour ; and this in Will's hear- 
ing, who was then in attendande. Woe be tothe Vil- 
lain, if he recollect not this 

* * * * 

I Have been traverſing ber room, meditating, or 
taking up every thing ſhe but touched or uſed: The 
glaſs ſhe dreſſed at, | was ready to break, for not 
giving me the perſonal image it was wont to reflect, 
of her, whoſe idea is for ever preſent with me. I 
call for her, now in the tendereſt, now in the moſt 
reproachful terms, as if within hearing : Wanting 


ber, | want my own ſoul, at leaſt every- thing dear to 
Vol. V. C it. * 


— 
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it. What a void in my heart! what a chilneſs in 
my blood, as if its circulation were arreſted ! From 
her room to my own ; in the Dining-room, and in 
and out of every place where [ have ſeen the Beloved 
of my heart, do I hurry; in none can I tarry ; her 
lovely image in every one, in ſome lively attitude, 
ruſhing cruelly upon me, in differently remembered 
converſations. 

But when in my firſt fury, at my return, I went 
up two pair of ſtairs, reſolved to find the locked up 
| Dorcas, and beheld the vainly-burnt window-board, 
and recollected my baffled contrivances, baffled by 
my own weak folly, I thought my diſtraction com- 
pleted; and down I ran as one frighted at a ſpectre, 
ready to how] for vexation ; my head and my tem- 
ples ſhooting with a violence | had never felt before; 
and my back aching as if the vertebrz were disjointed, 
and falling in pieces. 

But now that I have heard the Mother's ſtory, and 
contemplated the dawning hopes given by the chair- 
man's information, I am a good deal eaſier, and can 
make cooler refleQtipns. Moſt heartily pray I for 
Will's ſucceſs, every four or five minutes. If I loſe 
her, all my rage will return with redoubled fury. 
"The diſgrace to be thus outwitted by a novice, an 
infant in ſtratagem and contrivance, added to the vio- 
lence of my paſſion for her, will either break my heart, 
or (what ſaves many an heart, in evils inſupportable) 
turn my brain. What had I to do to go out a Li- 
cence hunting, at leaſt till I had ſeen her, and made 
up matters with her? And indeed, were it not the 
privilege of a principal to lay all his own faults upon 
his underlings, and never be to blame himſelf, I ſhould 
be apt to reflect, that I am more in fault than any- 
body. And as the ſting of this reflection will ſharpen 
ayer if I recover her not, how ſhall I be able to 

ar it! 


If ever— 


Here 
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Here Mr. Lovelace lays himſelf under a curſe, too. 
ſhocking to be repeated, if he revenge not himſelf 


N the Lady, ſhould he once more get her into his 
8 „ „. 

I HAVE juſt now diſmiſſed the ſniveling toad Dor- 
cas, who was introduced to me for my pardon by the 
whining Mother: I gave her a kind of negative and 
ungracious forgiveneſs. Yet I ſhall as violently curſe 
the two nymphs, by-and-by, for the conſequences of 
my own folly: And this will be a good way too, to 
prevent their ridicule upon me, for loſing ſo glorious 

an opportunity as I had laſt night, or rather this 
” morning. : 


; I have collected, from the reſult of the enquiries 


3 made of the chairman, and from Dorcas's obſervations 

before the cruel creature eſcaped, a deſcription of her 
d dreſs; and am reſolved, if I cannot otherwiſe hear of 
. her, to advertiſe her in the Gazette, as an eloped 
n wife, both by her maiden and acknowledged name; 
Or for her elopement will ſoon be known by every Ene- 
ſe my : Why then ſhould not my Friends be made ac- 
y. quainted with it, from whoſe enquiries and informa- 
an tions I may expect ſome tidings of her? 


* She had on a brown luſtring night-gown, freſh, 
* and looking like new, as every thing ſhe wears does, 
* whether new or not, from an elegance natural to 
© her. A beaver hat, a black ribband about her neck, 
and blue knots on her breaſt. A quilted petticoat 
© of carnation-coloured ſatten; a roſe-diamond ring, 
* ſuppoſed on her finger; and in her whole perſon 
* and appearance, as I ſhall expreſs it, a dignity, as _ 
* well as beauty, that commands the repeated atten- =” 
tion of every one who ſees her.” 
The deſcription of her perſon I ſhall take a little 
more pains about. My mind mult be more at eaſe, 
before I can undertake that. And I ſhall threaten, 


lere C3 © that 
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© that if, after a certain period given for her voluntary 

return, ſhe be not heard of, I will proſecute any 
perſon who preſumes to entertain, harbour, abett, 
or encourage her, with all the vengeance that an 
injured gentleman and huſband may be warranted 
to take by Law, or otherwiſe.” 

* * * * 

Faksu cauſe of aggravation - But for this ſcrib- 
bling vein, or I ſhould ſtill run mad. 

Again going into her chamber, becauſe it was hers, 
and ſighing over the bed, and every picce of furniture 
in it, 1 caſt my eye towards the drawers of the dreſſ- 
ing-glaſs, and ſaw peep out, as it were, in one of the 
halt-drawn drawers, the cornerof a Letter. I ſnatched 
it out, and found it ſuperſcribed, by her, To Mr. Love- 
lace, The fight of it made my heart feap, and I trem- 
bled ſo, that I could hardly open the ſeal. 

How does this damn'd Love unman me !—but no- 
body ever loved as J love !—It is even encreaſed by 
her unworthy flight, and my diſappointment. In- 
grateful creature, to fly from a paſſion thus ardently 
flaming ! which, like the palm, riſes the more for 
being deprefſed and ſlighted. 


I will not give thee a Copy of this Letter, I owe 
her not ſo much ſervice. X 

But wouldſt thou think, that this haughty promiſe- 
breaker could refolve as ſhe does, abſolutely and for 
ever to renounce me for what paſſed laſt night? That 
the could reſolve to forego all her opening proſpects 
of Reconciliation ; that Reconciliation with a worth- 
leis family, on which ſhe had ſet her whole heart ?— 
Yet ſhe does—She acquits me of all obligation to 
her, and herſelf of all expectations from me—And 
for what ?—O that indeed | had given her real cauſe ! 
Damn'd confounded Niceneſs, Prudery, Affectation, 
or pretty Ignorance, if not AﬀeCtation I- By my ſoul, 
Belford, 1 told thee all—I was more indebted ro her 


A 


A 


ſtruggles, than to my own forwardneſs, I cannot 


ſupport 
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ſupport my own reflections upon a decency fo ill- 
requited, —She could not, ſhe would not have been ſo 
much a Harlowe in her reſentment, had I deſerved, 
as I ought to have done, her reſentment. All ſhe 
feared, had then been over; and her own good-ſenſc, 
and even modeſty, would have taught her to make the 
beſt of it. . 
But if ever again I get her into my hands, Art and 
more Art, and Compulſion too, if ſhe make it necet- 
ſary [and *tis plain that nothing elſe will de] {hall the 
experience from the man whole fear of her has been 
above even his paſſion for her ; and whoſe gentleneſs 


and forbearance ſhe has thus perfidiouſly triumphed 
over. Well, ſays the Poet, . 


*Tis nobler like a lion to invade 

When appetite directs, and ſeize my prey, 
Than to wait tamely, like a begging dog, 

Till dull conſent throws out the Scraps of Love. 


Thou knoweſt what I have ſo lately vowed And 
et, at times Cruel creature, and ingratefal as cruel !] 


can ſubſcribe with too much truth to thoſe lines of 
another Poet : 


She reigns more fully in my foul than ever; 
She gariſons my breaſt, and mans againſ! me 
Un my own rebel thoughts, with thouſand graces, 


Ten thouſand charms, and new-diſcavered beauties ! 


LETTERS; 


Mr, LoveLAace, To John BeLrorD, 2055 


| A Letter is put into my hands by Wilſon himſelf— 


Such a Letter ! 


A Letter from Miſs Howe to her cruel friend! — 

I made no ſcruple to open it. 

It is a miracle that I fell not into fits at the reading 
of it; and at the thought of what might have been 
the conſequence, had it come to the hands of this 


C3 | . Clariſſa 
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Clariſſa Harlow.” Let my juſtly-excited rage excuſe 
my irreverence. 

Collins, tho' not his day, brought it this afternoon: 
to Wilſon's, with a particular defire, that it might be 
ſent with all ſpeed to Miſs Beaumont's lodgings, and 
ray; if poſſible, into her own hands. He had before 

en here (at Mrs. Sinclair's) with intent to deliver it 
to the Lady with his own hand; but was told Cree. 
truly told ! ] that ſhe was abroad; but that they would 
give her any-thing he ſhould leave for her, the mo-. 
ment ſhe returned. But he cared not to truſt them 
with his buſineſs, and went away to Wilſon's (as E 
find by the deſcription of him at both places) and there 
left the Letter; but not till he had a ſecond time 
called here, and found her not come in. | 

The Letter [Which I ſhall incloſe; for it is too. 
long to tranſcribe] will account to thee for. Collins's. 
coming hither. 

O this deviliſh Miſs Hawe ;—Something muſt be 
reſolved upon and done with that little Fury ! 
„„ #* * 

Thou wilt ſee: the margin of this curſed Letter 
crouded with indices [. I. put them to mark the 
places which-call for vengeance upon the vixen writer,, 
or which require animadverſion. Return: thou it to. 
me the moment. thou haſt peruſed it. 

Read it here; and avoid trembling for me, if. thou, 
canſt. 

5 Ta Miſs L TIA BEAUM ON r. 
My. dearęſi Friend, Wedneſday, June 7. 
OU will perhaps think, that J have deen too, 
long filent. But I had begun two Letters at 
different times ſince my laſt, and written a great 
deal each time; and with ſpirit enough, l aſſure you: 
qSincenſed as I was againſt? the. abominable wretch, 
you are with ; particularly on reading yours of.the: 
21ſt of the paſt month (a). | 


(a) See Vol. IV. Letter xxxiv. 
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The fr/t I intended to keep open till I could 
give you ſome account of my proceedings with 
Mrs. 'Townſend. It was ſome days before I ſaw her: 
And this intervenient ſpace giving me time to re- 
peruſe what I had written, I thought it proper to 

lay that aſide, and to write in a ſtyle a little leſs fer- 


| 
' vent; for you would have blamed me, I know, for 
" the freedom of ſome of my expreftions Execrations, 
1 if you pleaſe]. And when I had gone a good way 
" in the /econd, the change in your proſpects, on his 
1 communicating to you Miſs Montague's Letter, and 
E his better behaviour, occaſioning a change in your 
e mind, I laid that aſide alſo. And in this uncer- 
e tainty, thought I would wait to ſee the iſſue of af - 
fairs between you before I wrote again; believing 
0 that all would ſoon be decided one way or other. 
's. I had ſtill, perhaps, held this reſolution [ As every 
appearance, according to your Letters, was more and 
e more promiſing] had not the two paſſed days fur- 
niſhed mewith intellligence which it highly imports 
you'to know. 5 
er But I muſt ſtop here, and take a little walk, to 
1e try to keep down that juſt indignation which riſes 
rs. to my pen, when J am about to relate to you what 
to. IF muſt communicate. 
bu I am not my own miſtreſs enough Then my 


Mother Always up and down — And watching as 
if I were, writing to a Fellow But I will try if I 
can contain myſelf in tolerable bounds — 

The women of the houſe where you are—O my 
dear—The women of the houſe—But you never 
thought highly of them So it cannot be very ſur- 
priſing Nor would you have aid jo long with 

t iytbem, had not the notion of removing to one of your 
own, made you leſs uneaſy, and leſs curious about 
their pence Math and behaviour, Yet I could now 
wiſh, that you had been leſs reſerved among them 
C4 But 
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$>But I teaze you—In ſhort, my dear, you are cer- 


tainly in a deviliſh houſe !—Be aſſured, that the 
woman is one of the vileſt of women Nor does ſhe 
go to you by her right name—Very true !—Her 
name is nat Sinclair—nor is the Street ſhe lives in, 
Dover-ſtreet Did you never go out by yourſelf, 
and diſcharge the coach or chair, and return by an- 


other coach or chair? If you did [Yet I don't re- 


member that you ever wrote to me, that you did] 
you would never have found your way to the vile 
houſe, either by the Woman's name, Sinclair, or 
by the Street's name, mentioned by that Doleman 
in his Letter about the lodgings (a). 

he wretch might indeed have held out theſe 
falle lights a little more excuſeably, had the houſe 
been an honeſt houſe; and had his end only been 


to prevent miſchief from your Brother, But this 


contrivance was antecedent, as I think, to your 
Brother's project : So that no excuſe can be made 
for his intentions at the fime— The man, whatever 
he may now intend, was certainly then, even then, 
a villain in his heart! 


* 
t I am exceſſively concerned, that I ſhould be 


prevailed upon, between your over- niceneſs, on one 
hand, and my Mother's politrveneſs, on the other, 
to be ſatisfied without knowing how to direct to you 
at your lodgings. I think too, that the propoſal that 
I ſhquld be put off to a third hand knowledge, or ra- 
ther veiled in a f- hand ignorance, came from him 
—and that it was only acquieſced in by you, as it 
was by me (5), upon needleſs and weak conſidera» 


(a) Vol. III. Letters xxxiv, xxxv. 


(5) See Vol. III. Letter lii. Par. 12. and Letter liv, Par. 12. Where 


the Reader will obſerve, that the propoſal came from herſelf ; which, 
as it was alſo mentioned by Mr, Lovelace (towards the end of Letter 
lix, in Vol. III.) ſhe my be preſumed to have forgotten. So that 
Clariſſa had a double inducement for acquieſcing with the propoſed 
method of carrying on the correſpondence between Miſs Howe and 
herſelf by Wilſon's conveyance, and by the name of Lætitia Beaumont. 


tions 
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tions- Becauſe, truly, J might have it to ſay, if 
challenged, that I knew net where to ſend to you — 
Il am aſhamed of myſelf Had this been at i ex- 
cuſeable, it could not be a good reaſon for going on 
in the folly, when you had no liking to the houſe, 
{and when he began to play tricks, and delay with 
you.— What ! I was to miſtruſt myſelf, was I ?— 
1 was to allow it to be thought, that I could not 
(keep my own Secret ?—Þut the houſe te be taken 
at this time, and at that time, led us both on—like 
F fools, like tame fools, in a ſtring. —Upon my life, 
my dear, this man 1s a vile, a contemptible villain 
I muſt ſpeak out !—How has he laughed in his 
Rees at us both, I warrant, for I can't tell how 
long ! 
And yet who could have thought, that a man of 
fortune, and ſome reputation [This Doleman, I 
mean; not your wretch, to be ſure !]—formerly a 
Rake indeed—{ſI enquired after him—long ago; 
and” ſo was the eaſier fatisfhed]—but married to a 
woman of family—having bad a palſy-blow—and 
one would think a penitent—ſhould recommend 
ſuch a houſe [ Why, my dear, he could not enguire 
; of it, but muſt find it to be bad] to ſuch a man as 
Lovelace, to bring his future, nay, his then ſup- 
poſed, Bride to? Tp EIS. 


. 
L 
t > I wrITE, perhaps, with too much violence, to 
5 be clear. But I cannot help it. Yet I lay down 
1 my pen, and take it up every ten minutes, in order 
t to write with ſome temper My Mother too in and 
F  out—What need I (the aſks me) lock myſelf in, it I 
am only reading paſt correſpondencies ? for that is 
” my pretence, when ſhe comes poking in with her 
oy face ſharpened to an edpe, as I may fay, by a curio- 
er P 8e, Ja, DF 
at g+lity that gives her more pain than pleaſure— The 
ed Lord forgive me; but I believe I ſhall huff her next 
1 time ſhe comes in. 
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Do Neu forgive. Oy dear. My Mother 
ought ; becauſe ſhe ſays, I am my Father's girl; 
and becauſe Jam ſure I am hers. I don't know 
what to do— l don't know what to write next— I 


have ſo much to write, yet have ſo little patience, 


and ſo little opportunity. | 
But I will tell you how I came by my intelligence. 


Sat being a fact, and requiring the leſs attention, 


I will try to account to you for t. 

Thus then it came about Miſs Lardner (whom 
© you have ſeen at her Couſin Biddulph's) ſaw you 
*.at St. James's-church on Sunday was fortnight. 
«. She kept you in- her eye during the whole time; 
but could not once obtain. the notice of yours, 
*.tho' ſhe courtſied to you twice. She thought to 
pay her compliments to you when the Service was 
« over ; for ſhe doubted not but you were married — 


and for an odd. reaſon — Becauſs you came to church 


' by yourſelf. Every eye (as uſual, where - ever you 
are, ſhe ſaid) was upon you; and this ſeeming to . 
give you hurry, and you. being nearer the doer - 
than ſhe, you lid out, 1 ſhe could get to you. 
But ſhe ordered her ſervant to follow you till you 
were houſed. This ſervant ſaw you ſtep into a 
*. chair, which waited for you; and you ordered the. 
men to carry you:to the place where they took 


. 


you up. 


* The next day, Miſs Lardner-ſent the ſame ſer- 


«vant, out of mere curioſity, to make private en- 


© quiry-whether Mr. Lovelace were, or were not, 
*-with you there. And-.this enquiry brought out, 


from different people, that the houſe was ſuſpected 
to be one of thoſe genteel wicked houſes, which 


© receive and accommodate. faſhionable people of 


„ both Sexes. 


«. Miſs Lardner, .confounded at this ftrange in - 


« tetligence, made further enquiry ; enjoining ſe - 


© Crecy:; 


« crecy to the ſervant ſhe had ſent, as well as to the 
« gentleman whom ſhe employed: Who had it 
confirmed from a rakiſh friend, who knew tte- 
© houſe; and told him, that there were two houſes ; 
the one in which all decent appearances were pre- 
« ſerved, and gueſts rarely admitted; the other, the 
receptacle of thoſe who were abſolutely engaged, 
and broken to the vile yoke.” 
(2 Say—my dear creature—ſay—Shall I not exe- 
_ crate the wretch ?—But words are weak—W hat' 
can I ſay, that will ſuitably expreſs my abhorrence 
of ſuch a villain as he muſt have been, when he 
meditated to carry a Clariffa to ſuch a place 
* Miſs Lardner kept this to herfelf ſome days, 
© not knowing what to do; for ſhe loves you, and 
© admires you of all women. At laſt, ſhe revealed 
© it, but in confidence, to Miſs Biddulph, by Let- 
ter. Miſs Biddulph, in like confidence, being 
© afraid it would diſtract me, were I to know it, 
communicated it to Miſs Lloyd; and fo, like a 
© whiſpered ſcandal, it paſſed through ſeveral ca- 
© nals; and then it came to me; Which was not 
4 till laſt Monday.” | | | 
I thought I ſhould have fainted upon the ſurpriſe - 
ing communication. But Rage taking place, it blew 
away the ſudden illneſs. I beſought Miſs Lloyd to 
re-enjoin ſecrecy to every-one. I told her, that L 
would not for the world that my Mother, or any: 
(+ of your family, ſhould know it. And I mftantly* 
cauſed a truſty friend to make what enquiries he- 
could about Tomlinſon. | 


x l had thoughts to have done it before I had this 
| intelligence: But not imagining it to be needful, 
1 and little thinking that you could be in ſuch a 
f. houſe, and as you were pleaſed with your changed 

(proſpects, I forbore. And the rather forbore, as the 
. matter is ſo laid, that Mrs. Hodges is ſuppoſed to 
- - know nothing of the projected treaty of accommo- 


6+ dation; 
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dation ; but, on the contrary, that it was deſigned 
to be a ſecret to her, and to every-hody but imme- 
diate parties; and it was Mrs. Hodges that I had 
propoſed to ſound by a ſecond hand. 

1 Now, my dear, it is certain, without applying to 
that too-much favoured houſekeeper, that there 1s 
not ſuch a man within ten miles of your Uncle. 
Very true! One Tomk7ns there is, about four miles 
off; but he is a day-labourer : And one Thompſon, 
about five miles diſtant the other way ; but he is a 
pariſh ſchoolmaſter, poor, and abont ſeventy. 

t A man, tho' but of 8ool. a year, cannot come 
from one country to ſettle in another, but every- 
body in both muſt know it, and talk of it. 

Mrs. Hodges may yet be ſounded at a diſtance, 
if you will. Your Uncle is an old man. Old men 
imagine themſelves under obligation to their para- 
mours, if younger than themſelves, and ſeldom keep 

x5 any-thing from their knowledge. But if we ſuppoſe 
bim to make ſecret of the deſigned treaty, it is 
impoſſible, before that treaty was thought of, but ſhe 
muſt have ſeen him, at leaſt have heard your Uncle 

| ſpeak praiſefully of a man he is ſaid to be ſo inti- 
mate with, let ham have been ever ſo little a while 
in thoſe parts. BY 

Let, methinks, the ſtory is ſo plauſible : Tom- 
linſon, as you deſcribe him, is fo good a man, and 
ſo much of a gentleman ; the end to be anſwered by 

his being an impoſtor, ſo much more than neceſſary 
if Lovelace has villainy in his head ; and as you are 

tin ſuch a houſe—Your wretch's behaviour to him 
was ſo petulant and lordly; and Tomlinſon's an- 
{wer ſo full of ſpirit and circumſtance; and then 
hat he communicated to you of Mr, Hickman's 
application to your Uncle, and of Mrs. Norton's 
to your mother [ſome of which particulars, I am 
g>latisfied, his vile agent Joſeph Leman could not re- 

_ © veal to his viler employer}; his preſſing ou the mar- 

| riage- 
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riage-day, in the name of your Uncle, which it could 
not anſwer any wicked purpoſe for him to do; and 
what he writes of your Uncle's propoſal, to have it 
thought that you were married from the time that 
ou have lived in one houſe together; and that to 
by made to agree with the time of Mr. Hickman's- 
{viſit to your Uncle: The. inſiſting on a truſty per- 
ſon's being preſent at the Ceremony, at that Un- 
cle's nomination—Theſe things make me willing to 
try for a tolerable conſtruction to be made of all; 
tho' I am ſo much puzzled by what occurs on both 
q>lides of the queſtion, that I cannot but abhor the 
deviliſh wretch, whoſe inventions and contrivances 
Fare for ever employing an inquiſitive head, as mine 
is, without affording the means of abſolute de- 
tection. | 
But this is what Jam ready to conjeclure, that 
Tomlinſon, fpecious as he is, is a machine of Love- 
lace ; and that he is employed for ſome end, which 
has not yet been anſwered. This is certain, that 
not only Tomlinſon, but Mennell, who, I think, 
attended you more than once at this vile houſe, 
muſt know it to be a vile houſe. | 
What can you then think of Tomlinſon's de- 
claring himſelf in favour of it, upon enquiry ? 
Lovelace too muſt know it to be ſo; if not be- 
fore he brought you to it, ſoon after. | 
Perhaps the Company he found there, may be the 
moſt probable way of accounting for his bearing 
with the houſe, and for his ſtrange ſuſpenſions of 
marriage, when it was in his power to call ſuch an 
angel of a woman his.— | | 
> O my dear, the man is a villain ! the greateſt of 
villains, in every light I am convinced that he is: 
And this Doleman muſt be another of his imple- 
ments! | 
$5 There are ſo many wretches who think that to 
be no fin, which is one of the greateſt, and the moſt 
ingrateful 
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ingrateful of all ſins, to ruin young creatures of our 
Sex who place their confidence in them; that the 
wonder is leſs than the ſhame, that people of figure, 
of appearance at leaſt, are found to promote the 
horrid purpoſes of profligates of fortune and intereſt! 

But can I think [You will aſk with indignant 

. aſtoniſhment] that Lovelace can have deſigns upon 
your honour? 

That ſuch deſigns he has had, if he ſtili hold them 

not, I can have no doubt, now that. I know the 
houſe he has brought you to, to be a vile one. This 
is a Clue that has led me to account for all his be- 
haviour to you ever ſince you have been in his hands. 

Allow. me a brief retroſpection of it all. 

We both know, that Pride, Revenge, and a de- 
light to tread in unbeaten paths, are principal ingre- 
dients in the character of this finiſhed Libertine. 

He hates all your family, yourſelf excepted ; and 
I have ſeveral times thought, that I have ſeen him 
ſtung and mortified that Love has obliged him to 

FF kneel at your footiteol, becauſe you are a Harlowe. 
— Yet is this wretch a Savage in Love.— Love that 
humanizes the fierceſt ſpirits, has not been able to 

ſubdue his. His Pride, and the credit whicha few 

qS>þlauſible-qualities, ſprinkled among his odtous ones, . 
have given him, have ſecured him too good a recep- 
tion from our eye- judging, our undiſtinguiſhing, 
our ſelf-flattering, our too-confiding Sex, to make 
aſſiduity and obſequiouſneſs, and a conqueſt of his 
unruly paſhons, any part of his ſtudy. 

He has ſome reaſon. for his animoſity to all the 
men, and to one woman of your family. He has 
always ſhewn you, and his own family too, that 

She prefers his Pride to his Intereſt. He is a declared 

Marriage-hater: A notorious Intriguer : Full of his- 

inventions; and glorying in them. — He never could 

draw you into declarations of Love: Nor till your 
wiſe relations perſecuted you, as they did, to os 
18 
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his addreſſes as a Lover. He knew, that you pro- 
feſſedly diſliked him for his immoralities: he could 
not therefore juſtly blame you for the. coldneſs and 

indifference of your behaviour to him. 

g The prevention of miſchief was your firſt main 
view in the correſpondence he drew you into. He 
ought not, then, to have wondered, that you de- 
clared your preference of the. Single Life to any ma- 
trimonial engagement. He knew, that this was al- 
ways your preference; and that before he trieked 

gSyou away ſo artfully. What was his conduct tocyou 
afterwards, that you ſhould of a ſudden change it? 

Thus was your whole behaviour regular, con- 
ſiſtent, and dutiful to. thoſe. to whom by birth you 
owed duty; and neither prudiſh, coquettiſh, nor- 
tyrannical to him. 

lle had agreed to go on with you upon thoſe-your- 
own terms, and to rely only on his own merits and 

future reformation, for your favour. | 

lt was plain to me, indeed, to whom you com- 
municated all that you knew of your own heart, tho 
not all of it that I found out, that Love had pretty 
early gained footing in it. And this you yourſelf. 
would have diſcoveredſooner than you did, had not 

his alarming, his unpolite, his rough conduct, kept 
it under. 

l knew, by experience, that Love is a fire that is 
not to be played with, without burning one's fin- 
gers: I knew it to be a dangerous thing for two ſin- 
gle perſons of different ſexes, to enter into familia- 
rity and.correſpondence with each other; ſince, as - 
to the latter,..muſt not a perſon be capable of pre- 
meditated Art, who can fit down. to write, and nat 
write from the heart? And a,woman to write her 
heart to a man practiſed in deceit, or even to a man 
of ſome character, what advantage does it give him 
over her? | 

As this man's Vanity had made him imagine, 

| that. 
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that no woman could be proof againſt Love, when 
his addreſs was honourable; no wonder that he 
ſtruggled, like a Lion held in toils, againſt a paſſion 
that he thought not returned. And how could you, 
at firſt, ſhew a return in Love, to ſo fierce a ſpirit, 
and who had ſeduced you away by vile artifices, but 
to the approval of thoſe artifices. 

g Hence, perhaps, it is not difficult to believe, that 
it became poſſible for ſuch a wretch as this to give 
way to his old prejudices againſt Marriage ; and to 
that Revenge which had always been a firſt paſſion 
with him. 85 

This is the only way, I think, to account for 
his horrid views in bringing you to a vile houſe. 

And now may not all the reſt be naturally ac- 
counted for ?—Hisdelays—His teazing ways His 
bringing you to bear with his lodging in the ſame 
- houſe—His making you paſs to the people of it, as 
his Wife; though reſtrictivehy fo, yet with hope, 
no doubt (vileſt of villains as he 1s!) to take you 
at advantage —His bringing you into the company 
of his Libertine Companions : The attempt of im- 
poling upon you that Miſs Partington for a bed- 
fellow, very probably his own invention for the 
worſt of purpoſes : His terrifying you at many dif- 
ferent times : His obtruding himſelf upon you 
when you went out to church; no doubt to prevent 

ur finding out what the people of the houſe were: 
The advantages he made of your Brother's fooliſh 
project with Singleton. 

See, my dear, how naturally all this follows from 
the diſcovery made by Miſs Lardner. See how the 
g>monſter, whom I thought, and ſo often called, a 
fool, comes out to have been all the time one of the 
q>greateſt villains in the world! 

But if this be ſo, what [It would be aſked by an 
indifferent perſon] has hitherto ſaved you? Glorious 
creature! — What, morally ſpeaking, = 2 

atch- 
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Watchfulneſs! What but That, and the Majeſty of 
your Virtue, the Native Dignity, which, in a ſitua- 
tion ſo very difficult (friendleſs, deſtitute, paſſing 
for a Wife, caſt into the company of creatures ac- 
cuſtomed to betray and ruin innocent hearts) has 
hitherto enabled you to baffle, over-awe, and con- 
found, ſuch a dangerous Libertine as this; ſo habi- 
tually remorſeleſs, as you have obſerved him to be; 
ſo very various in his temper; ſo inventive; ſo 
ſeconded, ſo ſupported, ſo inſtigated, too probably, 
as he has been I— That Native Dignity, that He- 
roiſm I will call it, which has, on all proper occa- 
ſions, exerted itſelf in its full luſtre, unmingled 
(7 with that charming obligingneſs and condeſcending 

ſweetneſs, which is evermore the /oftener of that 
dignity,when your mind is free and unapprehenſive 
g Let me ſtop to admire, and to bleſs my beloved 

friend, who, unhappily for herſelf, at an age ſo ten- 
der, unacquainted as ſhe was with the wotld, and 
with the vile arts of Libertines, having been called 
upon to ſuſtain the hardeſt and moſt ſhocking trials, 
from perſecuting Relations on one hand, and from 
a villainous Lover on the other, has been enabled 
to give ſuch an illuſtrious example of fortitude and 
prudence, as never woman gave before her; and 
who, as I have heretofore obſerved (a), has made a 
far greater figure in adverſity, than ſhe poſſibly could 
have made, had all her ſhining qualities been exert- 
ed in their full force and power, by the continu- 
Sance of that proſperous run of fortune which at- 


tended her for Eighteen years of life out of Nine - 
teen. | 


Bor now, my dear, do I apprehend, that you 

are in greater danger than ever yet you have been 
in; if you are not married in a week; and yet ſtay 
in this abominable houſe.. For were you out of it, 
1 own I ſhould not be much afraid for you. 


(a) See Vol, IV. p. 64. 
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4.2 

Theſe are my thoughts, on the moſt deliberate 
F>conſideration : © That he is now convinced, that he 
© has not been able to draw you off your guard: 
© 'That therefore, if he can obtain no new advan- 
© tage over you as he goes along, he is reſolved to 
© do you all the poor juſtice that it is in the power of 
© ſucha wretch as he, to do you. He is the rather 
© induced to this, as he ſees, that all his own family 
© have warmly engaged themſelves in your cauſe : 
and that it is his hig heft intereſt to be juſt to you. 
Then the horrid wretch loves you (as well he 
* may) above all women. I have no doubt of this; 
© with ſuch a Love as ſuch a wretch is capable of: 
With ſuch a Love as Herod loved his Mariamne. 
© He is now therefore, very probably, at laſt, in 

© earneſt.” . 

I took time for enquiries of different natures, as I 
knew by the train you are in, that whatever his de- 
ſigns are, they cannot ripen either for good or evil, 

tif] ſomething ſhall reſult from this new device'of 
his about Tomlinſon and your Uncle. 

Device I have no doubt that it is, whatever this 
dark, this impenetrable ſpirit intends by it. 

And yet I find it to be true, that Counſellor 
Williams (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a man 
of eminence in his profeſſion) has actually as good 

Das finiſhed the Settlements: That two Draughts of 
them have been made; one avowedly to be ſent to 
one Captain 'Tomlinſon, as the Clerk ſays:— And I 
find that a Licence has actually been more than once 
endeavoured to be obtained; and that difficulties 
have hitherto been made, equally to Lovelace's 

(> vexation and diſappointment. My Mother's Proc- 
tor, who is very intimate with the Proctor applied 
to by the wretch, has come at this information in 
confidence; and hints, that, as Mr. Lovelace is a 
man of high fortunes, theſe difficulties will proba - 
bly. be got over. ; 1 

ut 
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But here follow the cauſes of my apprehenſion of 
your danger; which ſhould not have had a thought 
of (ſince nothing very vile has yet been attempted) 
but on finding what a houſe you are in, and, on that 
diſcovery, laying together and ruminating on paſt 
occurrences. 

© You are obliged, from the preſent favourable 

t2.* appearances, to give him your company whenever 
© he requeſts it.—You are under a neceſſity of for- 
getting, or ſeeming to forget, paſt diſobligations; 

getting 8 get, pa Sa 

and to receive his addreſſes as thoſe of a betrothed 
Lover. Tou will incur the cenſure of prudery 

© and affectation, even perhaps in your own appre- 

* henſion, if you keep him at that diſtance which 
has hitherto been your ſeeurity.— His fudden 
© (and as ſuddenly recovered) illneſs has given him 

© an opportunity to find out, that you love him. 

* [ Alas, my dear, I knew you loved him ] He is, 
as you. relate, every hour more and more an en- 
«. croacher, upon it. He has ſeemed to change his: 

© nature, and is all love and gentleneſs. The wolf 

© has put on the ſheep's cloathing ; yet more than: 
once has ſhewn his teeth, and his hardly ſheathed: 
* claws. The inſtance you have given of his free- 

© dom with your. perſon (a), which yeu could not: 
but reſent; and yet, as matters are circumſtanced: - 

* between you, could not but paſs over, when- 

© Tomlinſon's Letter called you into his company 
We (5), ſhew the advantage he has now over you; 
and alſo, that if he can obtain greater, he will, —- 

© And for this very reaſon: (as I apprehend) it is, 
that Tomlinſon is introduced; that is to ſay, to- 
give you the greater ſecurity, and to be a media - 
tor, if mortal offence be given you, by any vil - 


(a) She means the freedom Mr. Lovelace took with her before the- 


Fire-plot, See Vol. IV. Letter lv. When Miſs Howe wrote this 
Letter, ſhe could not know of that, Wag 


(5) See. Vol. IV. Letter IV. 
6 ]ainous- 
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© Jlainous attempt.— The day ſeems not now to be 
* ſo much in your power as it ought to be, ſince 
That now partly depends on your Uncle, whoſe 
« preſence, at your own motion, he has wiſhed on 
the occaſion. — A wiſh, were all real, very un- 
likely, I think, to be granted.” 

And thus ſituated, ſhould he offer greater free- 
doms, mult you not forgive him ? | 

I fear nothing (as I know who has ſaid) that devil 

carnate or incarnate can fairly do againſt a virtue fo 

gS>eſtabliſhed (a). But Surprizes, my dear, in ſuch 

a houſe as that you are in, and in ſuch circumſtances 

as I have mentioned, I greatly fear! — The man, 

gone, who has already triumphed over perſons wor- 
thy of his alliance. 

t What then have you to do, but to fly this houſe, 
this infernal houſe ! O that your heart would let 
you fly the man / | | 

If you ſhould be diſpoſed ſo to do, Mrs. Town- 
ſend ſhall be ready at your command. —But if you 

Meet with no impediments, no new cauſes of doubt, 
I think your reputation in the eye of the world, 
though not your happineſs, is concerned, that you 

q+ſ{hould be his.—And yet I cannot bear, that theſe 
Libertines ſhould be rewarded for their villainy with 
the beſt of the Sex, when the worſt of it are too 
good for them. 

But if you meet with the leaſt ground for ſuſpi- 
cion ; if he would detain you at the odious houſe, 
or wiſh you to ſtay, now you know what the people 

are; fly him, whatever your proſpects are, as well 
as them. 

In one of your next Airings, if you have no other 

tt way, refuſe to return with him. Name me for your 
intelligencer, that you are in a bad houſe, and if you 
think you cannot now break with him, ſeem rather 
to believe that he may not know it to be ſo; and 


() See Mrs, Norton's Letter, Vol, IV. p. 70. 


that 
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that I do not believe he does: And yet this belief 
in us both muſt appear to be very groſs. 

But ſuppoſe you deſire to go out of town for the 
air, this ſultry weather, and inſiſt upon it? You may 
plead your health for ſo doing. He dare not reſiſt 

q>ſuch a piea. Your Brother's fooliſh ſcheme, I am 
told, is certainly given up; ſo you need not be afraid 
on that account. | | f a 

If you do not. fly the houſe upon reading of this, 
or ſome way or other get out of it, I ſhall judge of 
his power over you, by the little you will have over 
either him or yourſelf. 

;> One of my informers has made ſlight enquiries 
concerning Mrs. Fretchville. Did he ever name to 
| you the Street or Square ſhe lived in I don't te- 


! member that you, in any of yours, mentioned the 
place of her abode to me. Strange, very ſtrange, 
1 This, I think! No ſuch perſon or houſe can be 


found, near any of the new Streets or Squares, where 
the lights I had from your Letters led me to ima- 
Zgine her houſe might he—Atk him, What Street 
the houſe is in, if he has not told you? And let 
me know. If he make a difficulty of that circum- 
c ſtance, it will amount to a detection. —And yet, I 
think, you have enough without this. 

I ſhall ſend this long Letter by Collins, who 
changes his day to oblige me; and that he may try 
(now | know whereyou are) to get it into your own 
hands. If he cannot, he will leave it at Wilſon's, 
As none of our Letters by that conveyance have 
miſcarried when you have been in more apparently 


er diſagreeable ſituations than you are in at preſent, I 
* hope that this will go ſafe, if Collins ſnould be ob- 
ou liged to leave it there. | ; 
or > [I wrote a ſhort Letter to you in my firſt agita- 


tions, It contained not above twenty lines, all full 
of ſright, alarm, and execration. But being afraid 
that my vehemence would too much affect you, I 


thought 
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thought it better to wait a little, as well for the rea- 
ſons already hinted at, as to be able to give you as 
many particulars as I could; and my thoughts upon 
all. And now, I think, taking to your aid other 
circumſtances, as they have offered, or may offer, 


you will be ſufficiently armed to reſiſt all his ma- 


chinations, be what they will. 

g One word more. Command me up, if I can be 
of the leaſt ſervice or pleaſure to you, I value not 
Fame; I value not Cenſure; nor even Life itſelf, 
I verily think, as I do your Honour, and your 
Friendſhip—For, is not your Honour my Honour? 
And is not your Friendſhip the Pride of my Life ? 

May Heaven preſerve you, my deareſt creature, 
in Honour and Safety, is the prayer, the hourly 
— or |! | 

Your ever-faithful and aſfectionate 
| ANNA HowE, 

Thurſday Morn. 5. J have | 

written all night, 


To Miſs Howe. 


My deareſt Creature, : 
OW you have ſhocked, confounded, ſurpriſed, 
- aſtoniſhed me, by your dreadful communica- 
tion !—My heart is tos weak to bear up againſt ſuch a 
{ſtroke at this! When all hope was with me! When 
my proſpects were ſo much mended - But can there 
be ſuch villainy in men, as 1n this vile principal, and 
equally vile agent ! | 

I am really ill Very ill—-Grief and Surprize, and, 
voto I will ſay, Deſpair, have overcome me !—All, all, 
you have laid down as pen; pang, appears to me now 
to be more than conjeEture! | | 

O that your Mother would have the goodneſs to 
permit me the preſence of the only comforter that my 
afflicted, my halt-broken heart, could be raiſed by ! 


But 
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But I charge you, think not of coming up without her 
indulgent permiſſion. I am too ill at preſent, my dear, 
to think of combating with this dreadful man ; and of 
flying from this borrid houſe . bad writing will 
ſhew you this, —But my illneſs will be my preſent ſecu- 
rity, ſhould he indeed have meditated villainy.— For- 
give, O forgive me, my deareſt friend, the trouble 1 
have given you !—All muſt foon—But why add I 
grief to grief, and trouble to trouble? But I charge 
you, my beloved creature, not to think of coming up 
without your Mother's leave, to the truly deſolate and 
broken-ſpirited 8 | 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


WELL, Jack !—And what thinkeſt thou of this laſt 
Letter? Miſs Howe values not either Fame or Cenſure; 
and thinkeſt thou, that this Letter will not bring the 
little Fury up, tho' ſhe could procure no other con- 
veyance than her higgler's paniers, one for herſelf, the 
other for her maid ? She knows-whither to come now. 
Many alittle villain have I puniſhed for knowing more 
than I would have her know, and that by adding to 
her knowledge and experience. What thinkeſt thou, 
Belford, if, by getting hither this virago, and giving 
cauſe for a lamentable Letter from her to the fair Fu- 
gitive, I ſhould be able to recover her? Would ſhe not 
viſit that friend in her diſtreſs, thinkeſt thou, whoſe 
intended viſit to her in hers brought her into the 
condition from which ſhe herſelf had fo perfidiouſly . 
eſcaped? | | | 

Let me enjoy the thought 

Shall I ſend this Letter ?—Thou ſeeſt I have left 
room, if J fail in the exact imitation of ſo charming a 
hand, to avoid too ſtrict a ſcrutiny. Do they not both 
deſerve it of me? Seeſt thou not how the raving girl 
threatens her Mother? Ought ſhe not to be puniſhed? 
And can I be a worſe devil, or villain, or monſter, than 
the calls me in the long Letter I incloſe (and has called 

| me 


* 
A 


me in her former Letters) were I to puniſh them both 
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as my vengeance urges me to puniſh them? And when 


I have executed That my vengeance, how charmingly 


ſatisfied may they both go down into the country, and 


keep houſe together, and have a much better reaſon 
than their pride could give them, for living the Single 


Life they have both ſeemed ſo fond of! 
I will tet about tranſcribing it this moment, I think, 


T can reſolve afterwards. Yet what has poor Hick- 
man done to deſerve this of me? But gloriouſly 


would it punifh the Mother (as well as Daughter) for 
all her ſordid avarice; and for her undutifulneſs to 
honeſt Mr, Howe, whoſe heart ſhe actually broke. I 
am on tiptoe, Jack, to enter upon this project. Is 
-not one country as good to me as another, it I ſhould 
be obliged to take another tour upon it? 

b * 7 

Bur I will not venture. Hickman is a good man, 
they tell me. I love a good man. I hope one of theſe 
days to be a good man myſelf. Beſides, I have heard 
within this week ſomething of this honeſt fellow that 
ſhews he has a Soul ; when I thought, if he had one, 
that it lay a little of the deepeſt to emerge to notice, 
except on very extraordinary occaſions ; and that then 
it preſently funk again into its Ce/lula adi poſa,. — The 
man is a plump man. Didſt ever ſee him, Jack? 

But the principal reaſon that with-holds me [For 
?tis a tempting project !] is, for fear of being utterly 
blown up, if I ſkould not be quick enough with my 
Letter, or if Miſs Howe ſhould deliberate on ſetting 
out, or try her mother's conſent firſt; in which time 
a Letter from my frighted beauty might reach her; for 
I have no doubt, where ever ſhe has refuged, but her 
firſt work was to write to her vixen friend. I will 
therefore go on patiently ; and take my revenge upon 

the little Fury at my leifure. 1 | 

But, in ſpite of my compaſſion for Hickman, whoſe 


better character is ſometimes my er , and who is one 
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of thoſe mortals that bring clumfineſs into credit with 
the Mothers, to the diſgrace of us clever fellows, and 
often to our diſappointment, with the Daughters; and 
who has been very buſy in aſliſting theſe double · armed 
Beauties againſt me; I ſwear by all the Du Majores, 
as well as Minores, that I will have Miſs Howe, if I 
cannot have her more exalted friend! And then, if 
there be as much flaming Love between theſe girls 
as — pretend, what will my Charmer profit by her 
eſcape? i 
And now, that I ſhall permit Miſs Howe to reign a 
little longer, let me aſk thee, If thou haſt not, in the 
incloſed Letter, a freſh inſtance, that a great many of 


my difficulties with her Siſter-toaſt are owing to this 
fighty-girl ?—Tis true, that here was naturally a con- 


founded ſharp winter air; and if a little cold water was 
thrown into the path, no wonder that it was inſtantly 
ſrozen ; and that the poor honeſt traveller found it next 
to impoſſible to keep his way-z one foot ſliding back as 
faſt as the other advanced, to the endangering of his 
limbs or neck. But yet I think it impoſſible, that ſhe 
ſhould have baffled me as ſhe has done (novice as ſhe 
is, and never before from under her parents wings) had 
ſne not been armed by a virago, who was formerly very 
near ſhewing, that ſhe could better adviſe than practiſe. 
But this, I believe, | have ſaid more than once before. 

Lam loth to reproach my/elf, now the cruel creature 
has eſcaped me ; for what would that do, but add to 
my torment ? ſince evils ſelf-cauſed, and avoidable, 
admit not of palliation or comfort. And yet, if thou 
telleſt me, that all her ſtrength was owing to my weak- 
neſs, and that I have been a curſed cowardin this whole 
affair; why then, Jack, I may bluſh, and be vexed; 
but, by my ſoul, I cannot contradict thee. 

But this, Belford, I hope—that if I can turn the 
poiſon of the incloſed Letter into wholeſome aliment ; 
that is to ſay, if I can make uſe of it to my advantage; 


I ſhall have thy free conſent to do it. 


VoL. V. Lam 
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I am always careful to open Covers cautiouſly, and 
to preſerve Seals entire. I will draw out from this curſ- 
ed Letter an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe ever half 
fo diligent to learn Spaniſh, at the Quixote recommen- 


dation of a certain Peer, as I will be to gain the maſ- 
tery of this vixen's hand. 


LETTER V. 


Miſs CLARISSA HaRLowe, To Miſs Howe: 
Thurſday Evening, June 8. 


Aer my laſt, ſo full of other hopes, the contents 


of This will ſurpriſe you. O my deareſt friend, 
the man has at laſt proved himſelf to be a villain ! 

It was with the utmoſt difficulty laſt night, that I 
preſerved myſelf from the vileſt diſhonour. He ex- 
torted from me a promiſe of forgiveneſs, and that I 
would ſee him next day, as if nothing had happened: 
But if it were poſſible to eſcape from a wretch, who, 
as | have too much reaſon to believe, formed a plot 
to fire the Houſe, to frighten me, almoſt naked, into 
his arms, how could I ſee him next day? 

I have eſcaped—Heaven be praiſed that I have !— 
And have now no other concern, than that I fly from 
the only hope that could have made ſuch an huſband 
tolerable to me ; The Reconciliation with my friends, 
ſo agreeably undertaken by my Uncle. 

All my preſent hope is, To find ſome reputable fa- 
mily, or perſon of my own Sex, who is obliged to go 
beyond ſea, or who lives abroad ; I care not whither ; 
but if I might chuſe, in ſome one of our American 


colonies Never to be heard of more by my relations, 


whom [I have ſo grievouſly offended. 


Nor let your generous heart be moved at what I 


write, If I can eſcape the dreadfulleſt part of my Fa- 
ther's malediCtion (for the temporary part is already 


in a manner fulfilled, which makes me tremble in ap- 


prehenſion 
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prehenſion of the other) I ſhall think the wreck of my 
worldly fortunes a happy compoſition. 
Neither is there need of the rene wal of your ſo-often 
tendered goodneſs to me: For I have with me Rings 
and other valuables, that were ſent me with my cloaths, 
which will turn into money to anſwer all I can want, 
till Providence ſhall be pleaſed to put me into ſome 
way to help myſelf, if, for my further puniſhment, 
my life is to be lengthened beyond my wiſhes. 
Impute not this ſcheme, my beloved friend, either 
to dejeCtion on one hand, or to that romantic turn on 
the other, which we have ſuppoſed generally to obtain 
with our Sex, from Fiſteen to Twenty two: For, be 
pleaſed to conſider my unhappy ſituation, in the light 
in which it really muſt appear to every conſiderate 
perſon, who knows it. In the firſt place, the man, 
who has had the aſſurance to think me, and to endea- 
your to make me, his property, will hunt me from 
place to place, and ſearch aſter me as a Stray: And 
he knows he may do ſo with impunity; for whom 
have Ito protect me from him? | 
Then as to my Eſtate, the envied Eſtate, which has 
been the original cauſe of all my misfortunes, it ſhall 
never be mine upon litizated terms. What is there in 
being enabled to boaſt, that I am worth more than J 
can uſe, or wiſh to uſe? And if my power is circum- 
icribed, I ſhall not have that to anſwer for, which 1 
ſhould have, if I did not uſe it as I ought: Which 
very few do. I ſhall have no huſband, of whoſe in- 
tereſt I ought to be ſo regardful, as to prevent me do- 
ing more than juſtice to others, that I may not do /e/s 
to him. If therefore my Father will be pleaſed (as I 
thall preſume, in proper time, to propoſe to him) to 
pay two annuities out of. it, one to my dear Mrs. 
Norton, which may make her eaſy for the remainder ' 
of her life, as ſhe is now growing into years? the 
other of 50 J. per annum, to the ſame good woman, 
for the uſe of My Poor, as I have had tie vani y to 
D 2 call 
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call a certain ſet of people, concerning whom ſhe 
knows all my mind; that ſo as few as poſſible ma 
ſuffer by the conſequences of my error ; God bleto 
them, and give them heart's-eaſe and content, with 
the reſt ! 


Other reaſons for my taking the ſtep I have hinted 
at, are theſe : 

This wicked man knows I have no friend in the 
world but you : Your neighbourhood therefore would 
be the firſt he would ſeek for me in, were you to think 
it poſſible for me to be concealed in it: And in this 


caſe You might be ſubjected to inconveniencies greater 


even than thoſe which you have already ſuſtained on 
my account, | 

From my Couſin Morden, were he to come, I could 
not hope protection ; lince, by his Letter to me, it 1s 
evident, that my Brother has engaged him in his party : 
Nor would I, by any means, ſubject ſo worthy a man 
to danger; as might be the caſe, from the violence of 
this ungovernable ſpirit. 

Theſe things conſidered, what better method can I 
take, than to go abroad to ſome one of the Engliſh Co- 
lonies; where nobody but yourſelf thall know any- 
thing of me; nor You, let me tell you, preſently, nor 
till I am fixed, and (if it pleaſe God) in a courſe of 


living tolerably to my mind? For it is no ſmall part 


of my concern, that my indiſcretions have laid ſo 
heavy a tax upon You, my dear friend, to whom, 
once, I hoped to give more pleaſure than pain. 

am at preſent at one Mrs. Moore's at Hamſtead. 
My heart miſgave me at coming to this village, be- 


cauſe I had been here with him more than once: But 


the coach hither was ſo ready a conveniency, that I 
knew not what to do better. Then I ſhall ſtay bere 
no longer than till I can receive your anſwer to this: 
In which you will be pleaſed to let me know, if I can- 
not be hid, according to your former contrivance 
Happy, had 1 given into it at the time!] by Mrs. 

2 Town- 
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Townſend's aſſiſtance, till the heat of his ſearch be over. 
The Deptford road, I imagine, will be the right direc- 
tion to hear of a paſſage, and to get ſafely aboard, | 

O why was the great fiend of all unchained, and 
permitted to aſſume ſo ſpecious a form, and yet al- 
lowed to conceal his feet and his talons, till with the 
one he was ready to trample upon my honour, and 
to ſtrike the other into my heart !—And what had 1 
done, that he ſhould be let looſe particularly upon 
me | 

Forgive me this murmuring queſtion, the effect of 
my impatience, my guilty impatience, I doubt: For, 
as I have eſcaped with my Honour, and nothing but 
my worldly proſpeCts, and my pride, my ambition, 
and my vanity, have ſuffered in this wreck of my hope- 
fuller fortunes, may I not ſtill be more happy than I 
deſerve to be? And is it not in my own power ſtill, 
by the Divine favour, to ſecure the great ſtake of all ? 
And who knows but that this very path into which 
my inconſideration has thrown me, ſtrew'd as it is 
with briers and thorns, which tear in pieces my gaudier 
trappings, may not be the right path to lead me into 
the great road to my future happineſs ; which might 
have been endangered by evil communication ? 

And after all, Are there not ſtill more deſerving 
perſons than I, who never failed in any capital point 
of duty, that have been more humbled than myſelf ; < 
and ſome too, by the errors of Parents and Relations, 
by the tricks and baſeneſs of Guardians and Truſtees, 
and in which their own raſhneſs or folly had no part? 

I will then endeavour to make the beſt of my pre- 
ſent lot. And join with me, my beſt, my only friend, 
in praying, That my puniſhment may end here ; and 
that my preſent afflictions may be ſanctified to me. 

This Letter will enable you to account for a line or 
two, which I ſent to Wilfon's, to be carried to you, 
only for a feint, to get his ſervant out of the way, He 
ſeemed to be left, as I . for a Spy upon me. 
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But he returning too ſoon, I was forced to write a few 


lines for him to carry to his Maſter, to a tavern near 


Doctors-Commons, with the ſame view: And this 
happily anſwered my end. 

I wrote early in the morning a bitter Letter to the 
wretch, which I left for him obvious enough; and I 


ſuppoſe he has it by this time. I kept no copy of it. 


i ſhall recollect the contents, and give you the parti- 
culars of all, at more leiſure. 113 
I am ſure you will approve of my eſcape—The 
rather, as the people of the houſe muſt be very vile: 
For they, and that Dorcas too, did hear me (I know 


* 
2 
L 


they did) cry out for help : If the frre had-been other 


khan a villainous plot (altho' in the morning, to blind 
them, I pretended to think it otherwiſe) they would 
have been alarmed as much as 1; and have run in, 
hearing me ſcream, to comfort me, ſuppoſing my ter- 


ror was the fire; to relieve me, ſuppoſing it were any- 


thing elſe. But the vile Dorcas went away as ſoon 


as ſhe ſaw the_wretch throw his arms about me 


"Blets me, my dear, I had only my flippers and an 
_ pnder-petticoat on. -I was frighted out of my bed, by 


= * 


ber cries, of fire; and that I ſhould be burnt to aſhes 
in 4 moment And ſhe to go away, and never to re- 


turn, nor any-body elſe! And yet | heard women's 
voices in the next room; indeed | did —An evident 


contrivance of them all: God be praiſed, I am out 


of their houle! 


* 2 


My terror is not yet over : I can hardly think my- 


ſelf ſafe: Every well-drefſed man I fee from my win- 
dows, whether on horſeback or on foot, I think to be 


ne” 5 | 


I know you will expedite an anſwer. A man and 


horſe will be procured me to-morrow early, to carry 
This. To be fure, you cannot return an anſwer by 
the ſame man, 'becauſe you moſt fee Mrs: Townſend 
ficſt : Nevertheleſs, I ſhall wait with impatience ul 
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you can; having no friend but you to apply to; and 
being ſuch a ſtranger to this part of the world, that I 
know not which way to turn myſelf; whither to go; 
nor what to do—What a dreadful hand have I made 
of it! 

Mrs. Moore, at whoſe houſe I am, is a widow, and 
of good character: And of this one of her neighbours, 
of whom I bought a handkerchief, purpoſely to make 
enquiry before I would venture, informed me. 

I will not ſet my foot out of doors, till I have your 
direction: And I am the more ſecure, having dropt 
words to the people of the houſe where the coach ſet 
me down, as if I expected a chariot to meet me in m 
way to Hendon; a village a little diſtance from this. 
And when I left their houſe, I walked backward and 
forward upon the hill; at firſt, not knowing what to 
do; and afterwards,, to be certain that I was not 
watched before I ventured to enquire after a lodging. 

You will direct for me, my dear, by the name of 
Mrs. Harriot Lucas. , > SEEKS: 

Had 1 not made my eſcape when I did, I was re- 
ſolved to attempt it again and again. He was gone to 
the Commons for a Licence, as he wrote me word; 


for I refuſed to ſee him, notwithſtanding the promiſe 
he extorted from me. 


— 


How hard, how next - to-impoſſible, my dear, to 
avoid many ſeſſer deviations, when we are betrayed 
into a capital one! | 

For fear I ſhould not get away at my firſt effort, I 
had apprized him, that I would not ſet eye upon him 


. 


under a week, in order to gain myſelf time for it in 


different ways—And were 1 ſo to have been watched 
as to have made it neceſſary, I would, after ſuch an 
inſtance of the connivance of the women of the houſe, 
have run out into the Street, and thrown myſelf into 
the next houſe I could have entered, or claim pro- 
tection from the, firſt perſon I had met Momen to 
deſert the cauſe of a _ creature of their own Sex 

J 4 10 


don! 
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in ſuch a Situation, what muft they be /! —Then, ſuch 
poor guilty ſort of figures did they make in the morn- 
ing after he was gone out—ſo earneſt to get me up 
ſtairs, and to convince me, by the ſcorched windows 
boards, and burnt curtains and vallens, that the fire 
was real—that (although 1 ſeemed to believe all they 
would have me believe) I was more and more reſolved 
to get out of their houſe at all adventures. 

When I began, I thought to write but a few lines. 
But, be my ſubject what it will, I know not how to 
conclude when [ write to you. It was always fo: It 
is not therefore owing peculiarly to that moſt intereſt- 
ing and unhappy Situation, which you will allow how» 
ever, to engroſs at preſent the whole mind of 

Your unhappy, but ever-affeftionate 
: CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


LETTER VI. 
Mr. LOYELACE, To Joan BELTORD, E/q. 


Friday Morning, paſt Two o Glock, 
72 Triumpbe Io Clariſſa, fing ! Once more, what 

a happy man thy friend !—A filly dear novice, to 
be heard to tell the coachman whither to carry her !— 
And to bo o to Hamſlead, of all the villages about Lon» 

he place — we had been together more 
than once! 

Methinks I am ſorry ſhe managed no better !—T 
ſhall find the recovery of her too eaſy a taſk, I fear 
Had ſne but known how much difficulty enhances the 
value of any- thing with me, and had ſhe had the leaſt 
notion of obliging me by it, the would never have 
ſtopt ſhort at Hamſlead, ſurely. 

Well, but after all this Saline, thou wilt aſk, 
© If 1 have already got back my Charmer ?'—I have 
not: But knowing where ſhe is, is almoſt the ſame 
thing as having her in my power. And it delights me 
to think how ſhe will ſtart and tremble when I firſt 
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pop upon her! How ſhe will look with conſcious guilt, 
that will more than wipe off my guilt of Wedneſday 
night, when ſhe ſees her injured Lover, and acknow- 
ledged Huſband, from whom, the greateſt of felonies, 
ſhe would have ſtolen herſelf. | 

But thou wilt be impatient. to know how I came by 
my lights. Read the incloſed here, and remember the 
inſtructions which from time to time, as I have told 
thee, I have given my fellow, in apprehenſion of ſuch 
an elopement; and that will tell — all, and what I 
may reaſonably expect from the raſcal's diligence and 
management, if he wiſhes ever to ſee my face again. 

I received it about half an hour ago; juſt as I was 
going to lie down in my cloaths: And it has made me 
ſo much alive, that, midnight as it is, I have ſent for 
a Blunt's chariot, to attend me here by day- peep, with 
my uſual coachman, if poſſible; and knowing not elſe 
what to do with myſelf, I ſat down, and, in the joy of 
my heart, have not only written thus far, but have con- 
cluded upon the meaſures I ſhall take when admitted 
to her preſence :. For well am Laware of the difficulties 
I ſhall have to contend with from her perverſeneſs. + 


Honnored Sur, Þ bin 1192 M 452d cork 
THIS is to fertifie your Honner, as how Lam heer 
at Hameſtet, wher I have found out my Lady to 

be in logins at one Mrs, Moore's, near upon Hamſtet- 
Hethe. And I have ſo ordered matters, that her Ladi- 
ſhip cannot ſtur but I muſt have noticeof her goins and 
comins. As I knowed I durſted not look into your 
Honner's faſe, if I had not found out my Lady, thoff 
ſhe was gone off the prems's in a quarter of an hour, as 
a man may fay ; ſo I knowed you would be glad at 
hart to know I had found ber out: And fo 1 fend 
thiſs Petur Patrick, who is to have 5 ſhillins, it being 
now near 12 of the clock at nite; ſor he would not 
ſtur without a hearty drink too-beſides: And I was 
D 5 willing 
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willing all ſhulde be ſnug likeways at the logins before 
Ion. 

I have munny of youre Honner's ; but I thought as 
how if the man was payed by me beforend, he mought 
row trix; 10. left that to your Honner. 

Lady knows nothing of my being hereaway, 
But oy Font it beſt not to leve the plaſe, becauſe ſhe 
has taken the logins but for a fue nites. 

If your Honner come to the Upper Flax, I will be 
in ſite all the day about the Tapp-houſe or the Hethe. 
I have borroued another cote, inſtead of your Honner's 
liferie, and a blacke wigg ; ſo cannot be knoen by my 
Lady, iff as howe ſhe ſhuld ſee me : And have made 
as if I had the toothe-ake ; ſo with my hancriffe at 
my mothe, the teth which your Honner was pleaſed to 
bett out with your Honner's fyſte, and my dam'd wide 
mothe, as your Honner notifys it to be, cannot be 
knoen to be mine. | 

The tow inner Letters I had from my Lady, before 
ſhe went off the prems's. One was to be left at Mr, 
Wilſon's for Miſs Howe. The next was to be for your 
Honner. But I knowed you was not at the plaſe di- 
rected ; and being afeai'd of what fell out, fo I kept 
them for your Honner, and ſo could not give um to 
you, until 1 ſeed you. Miſs How's I only made be- 
lief to her Ladiſhip as 1 carried it, and ſed as how there 
was nothing left tor hur, as ſhe wiſhed to noc: So 
here they be bothe. 

J am, may it pleſe your Honner, 
Your Honner's moſt duti fob, 
and, wonce mores appy Sarvart, 
WV. SUMMERS, 


The two inner Letters, as Will. calls them, tis 
plain, were written for no other purpoſe, but to ſend 
him out of the way with them, and one of them to 
amuſe me. That directed to Miſs Howe is only this: 

Thurſ« 
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1 Write this, my dear Miſs Howe, only for a feint, 
and to ſee if it will go current. I ſhall write at 
large very ſoon, if not miſerably prevented ; {5 

| anon L. 


Now, Jack, will not her feints juſtify mine / Does 
ſhe not invade my province, thinkeſt thou? And is it 
not now fairly come to Vo ſhall moſt deceive and cheat 
the other? So, I thank my Stars, we are upon a'par, , 
at laſt, as to this point—Which is a great cafe to my 
conſcience, thou muſt believe. And if what Hudibras 
tells us is true, the dear fugitive has alfo abundance 
of planes TEETH Hr Tn 7LY 


Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 

In being cheated, as to cheat. 

As lookers-on find moſt deligbt. 

Who leaſt perceive the juggler's ſteigbt ; 

And flull the leſs they underſtand. 

The more admire the fleight of hand. 

This my dear juggler's Letter to me; the other 

inner Letter ſent by Will. 


Mr. Lovelace, ' ' Thurſday, June 8. 
D O not give me cauſe to dread your return. If 
you would not that I ſhould hate you for ever, 
ſend me half a Line by the bearer, to aſſure me that 
you will not attempt to fee me for a week to come. 
I cannot look you in the face without equal confuſion 
and indignation. The obliging me in This is but a 
poor atonement for your laſt night's vile behaviour. 
You may paſs bis time in à journey to Lord M's: 
And J cannot doubt, if the Ladies of your family are 
as favourable to me, as you have aſſured me they are, 
but that you will have intereſt enough to prevail with 
one of them to oblige me with her company. Aſter 
D 6 Pour 
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your baſeneſs of laſt night, you will not wonder, that 
1 inſiſt upon this proof of your future honour. 

If Captain Tomlinſon comes mean time, I can hear 
what he has to ſay, and ſend you an account of it. 

But in leſs than a Week if you ſee me, it muſt be 
Owing to a freſh act of violence, of which you know 
not the conſequence. 

Send me the requeſted line, if ever you expect to 
have the forgiveneſs confirmed, the promiſe of which 
you extorted from 8 by : 

un 
_ CL. H. 


Now, Belford, what canſt thou ſay in behalf of this 
ſweet rogue of a Lady? What canſt thou ſay for her? 
»Tis apparent, that ſhe was fully determined upon an 
Elopement, when fhe wrote it : And thus would ſhe 
make me of party againſt myſelf, by drawing me in to 
give her a week's time to complete it: And, more 
wicked ſtill, ſend me upon a fool's errand to bring 
up one of my Couſins :— When we came to have the 
ſatisfaction of finding her gone off, and me expoſed for 
ever What puniſhment can be bad enough for ſuch 
a little villain of a Lady |! 

But mind, moreover, how plauſibly ſhe accounts 
by this billet (ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould not find an oppor- 
tunity of eloping before I returned) for the reſolution 
of not ſeeing me for a week; and for the bread and 
butter expedient ! So childiſh, as we thought it! 

The chariot is not come; and if it were, it is yet 
too ſoon for every-thing but my impatience. And as 
I have already taken all my meaſures, and can think of 
nothing but my triumph, I will reſume her violent 
Letter, in order to ſtrengthen my reſolutions againſt 
her. I was before in too gloomy a way to proceed with 
it: But now the ſubject is all alive to me, and my gayer 
fancy, like the Sun-beams, will irradiate it, and turn 
the ſolemn deep green into a brighter verdure. 

| When 
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When I have called upon my charmer to explain 
ſome parts of her Letter; and to atone for others, I 
will ſend it, or a copy of it, to thee. | 

Suffice it at preſent to tell thee, in the firſt place, 
that he is determined never to be my wife—To be ſure, 
there ought to be no compulſion in ſo material a caſe, 
Compulſion was her parents fault, which I have cen- 
ſured ſo ſeverely, that I ſhall hardly be guilty of the 
fame. I am therefore glad I know her mind as to 
this eſſential point. . 1 

I have ruined her, ſhe ſays !- Now that's a fib, 
take it her own way—lf I had, ſhe would not per- 
haps have run away from me. ; 

She is thrown upon the wide world: Now I own 
that Hamſtead-Heath affords very pretty and very 
extenſive 2 but 'tis not the wide -world nei- 
ther: And ſuppoſe that to be her grievance, I hope 
ſoon to reſtore her to a narrower. 

Jam the enemy of her foul, as well as of her bo- 
nour | Confoundedly ſevere ! Nevertheleſs, another 
fib !—PFor-I love her ſoul very well; but think no 
more of it in this cafe than of my own. 

She is to be thrown upon flrangers !/—And is not 
that * own fault! — Much againſt my will, I am 
lure 

She is caſt from a State of /ndependency into one of 
Obligation. She never was in a State of Independency ; 
nor is it fit a woman ſhould, of any age, or in any 
State of Life. And as to the State of Obligation, there 
is no ſuch thing as living without being beholden to 
ſome-body. Mutual obligation is the very eſſence and 
ſoul of the ſocial and commercial life: Why ſhould 
he be exempt from it ?—I am ſure the perſon ſhe 
raves at, deſires not ſuch an exemption ;—has been 
long dependent upon her; and would rejoice to owe 
further obligations to her than he can boaſt of hitherto. 

She talks of her Father's curſe—But have I not re- 
paid him for it an hundred fold in the ſame coin? But 


why 
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why muſt the faults of other people be laid at my 
door? Have I not enow of my own ? 

But the grey-eyed dawn begins to peep—Let me 
ſum up all. 

In ſhort, then, the dear creature's Letter is a col- 
lection of invectives not very new to me; though the 
occaſion for them, no doubt, is new to bow, A little 
ſprinkling of the romantic and contradictory runs thro? 
it. She loves, and ſhe hates : She encourages me to 
purſue her, by telling me I ſafely may; and yet ſhe 
begs I will not: She.apprehends poverty and want, 

et reſolves to give away her eſtate; to gratify 
whom ?—Why, in ſhort, thoſe who have been the 
cauſe of her misfortunes. And finally, tho' ſhe re- 
ſolves never to be mine, yet ſhe has fome regrets at 
leaving me, becauſe of the opening preſpeCts of a 
Reconciliation with her friends. 

But never did morning urn ſo TOY at this — 
Neither is the chariot yet come. 

* „ * 

A GENTLEMAN. to. ſpeak with me, Dorcas ?— 
Who can want me thus early? 

Captain Tomlinſon, ſayſt thou: Surely he muſt 
have travelled all night (Early riſer as I am, how 
could he think to find me up thus. early? 7 

Let but the chariot come, and he ſhall accompany 
me. in it to the bottom of the hill (tho' he return to 
town on foot; for the Captain is all obliging good- 
neſs) that I may hear all he has to ſay, and tell him 
all my mind, and loſe no time. - 

Well, now J am ſatisfied that this rebellious {light 
will turn to my advantage, as all cruſhed rebellions do 
to the advantage of a Sovereign in poſſeſſion. 

%% % 

DAR «Captain, I rejoice to ſee you Juſt in the 

nick of time—dce ! See! 


The 
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The roſy-finger'd morn appears, 
And from her mantle ſhakes her tears : | 


The Sun ariſing, mortals chears ;, 
And drives the riſing miſts away, 
In promiſe of a glorious day. 

Excuſe me, Sir, that I falute you from my favourite 
Bard. He that riſes with the Lark, will ſing with the 
Lark. Strange news fince I ſaw you, Captain Poor 
miſtaken Lady But you have too much goodnefs, I 
know, to reveal to her Uncle Harlowe the errors of 
this capricious Beauty. It will all turn out for the beſt. 
You muſt accompany me part of the way. I know 
the delight you take in compoſing differences. But 
*tis the taſk of the Prudent to heal the breaches made 
by the raſhneſs and folly of the [mprudent, 

5 2 * * N 

AND now (all round me ſo ſtill, and fo filent) the 
rattling of the chariot- wheels at a Street diftance do 
I hear !—And to this angel of a woman I fly! 

Reward, O God of Love [The cauſe is thy own]; 
reward thou, as it deſerves, my ſuffering perſeverance! 
—HSucceed my endeavours to bring back to thy obe- 
dience this charming fugitive ?— Make her acknow- 
lege her rafhneſs ; repent her inſults ; implore my for- 
giveneſs; beg to be reinſtated in my favour, and that 
I will bury in oblivion the remembrance of her hei- 
nous offence againſt thee, and againſt me, thy faithful 
votary. | 

„ % 
Tu chariot at the door !—I come! I come 
I attend you, good Captain 
Indeed, dir | 


Pray, Sir—Civility is not Ceremony, 


And now, dreſſed like a Bridegroom, my heart 
elated beyond that of the moſt deſiring one. (attended 
by a footman whom my Beloved never ſaw) I am al- 


ready at Hamſtead ! 
LET. 
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LEMRT ER VIL ; 
Mr. LovELACE, To JoHN BELTORD, £/j; 
Upper-Flaſk, Hamflead, Fri. morn. 7 o'clock. (Fune 9.) 


1 AM now here, and here have been this hour and 
half. What an induſtrious ſpirit have I !—No- 
body can ſay, that I eat the Bread of Idleneſs. I take 
true pains for all the pleaſure I enjoy. I cannot but 
admire myſelf ſtrangely ;3 for, certainly, with this 
active ſoul, I ſhould have made a very great figure in 
whatever ſtation I had filled. But had I been a Prince! 
To be ſure I ſhould have made a molt neble Prince! I 
ſhould have led up a military dance equal to that of the 
great Macedonian. I ſhould have added kingdom to 
kingdom, and deſpoiled all my neighbour-fovereigns, 
in order to have obtained the name of Robert the 
Great. And I would have gone to war with the Great 
Turk, and the Perſian, and Mogholl, for the Serag- 
hos ; for not one of thoſe Eaſtern Monarchs ſhould 
have had a pretty woman to bleſs himſelf with, till I 
had done with her. 

And now I have ſo much leiſure upon my hands, 
that, after having informed myſelf of all neceſſary par- 
ticulars, I am ſet to my ſhort-hand writing in order to 
keep up with time as well as I can: For the ſubject 
is now become worthy of me; and it is yet too ſoon, I 
doubt, to pay my compliments to my charmer, after 
all her fatigues for two or three days paſt : And, more- 
over, I have abundance of matters preparative to my 
future proceedings to recount, in order to connect and 
render all intelligible, 

I parted with the Captain at the foot of the hill, 
trebly inſtructed ; that is to ſay, as to the Fae, to the 
Probable, and to the Poſſible. If my Beloved and [ can 
meet, and make up without the meditating of this wor- 
thy gentleman, it will be ſo much the better. As lit- 
tle foreign aid as poſſible in my amorous conflicts has 

| | always 
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always been a rule with me; tho? here J have been 
obliged to call in ſo much. And who knows but it 
may be the better for the Lady the leſs ſhe makes ne- 
ceſſary? I cannot bear that ſhe ſhould fit ſo indif- 
ferent to me as to be in earneſt to part with me for 
ever upon ſo ſlight, or even upon any occaſion. 1f 
find ſhe i But no more threatenings till ſhe is in my 
power — Thou knoweſt what T have vowed. * 

All Will.'s account from the Lady's flight to his 
finding her again, all the accounts of the people of the 
houſe, the coachman's inforthation to Will. and ſo 
forth, collected together, ſtand thus. 

The Hamſtead Coach, when the dear Fugitive 
came to it, had but two paſſengers in it. But ſhe 
* made the fellow go off directly, paying for the va- 
cant places. g : 

The two paſſengers directing the coachman to ſet 
them down at the Upper-Flaſk, ſhe bid him ſet her 
s down there alſo, 5 1 

© They took leave of her [Very reſpecifully n 
© doubt]; and ſnhe went into the houſe; and aſked, i 


.* ſhe could not have a diſh of Tea, and a room to 


© herſelf for half an hour, 
They ſhewed her up to the very room where I 

© now am. She fat at the very table I now write upon; 

© and, I believe, the chair I fit in was hers.* O Bet- 


ford, if thou knoweſt what Love is, thou wilt be able 


to account for theſe minutie. | | 
* She ſeemed ſpiritleſs and fatigued. The gentle- 
woman herſelf choſe to attend fo genteel and lovely 


© a gueſt. She aſked her, If ſhe would have bread 
and butter with her tea? * 


No. She could not eat. 

0 ** had very good biſcuits. 

As ſhe pleaſed. | 

The gentlewoman ſtept out for ſome; and return- 
© ing on a ſudden, ſhe obſerved the ſweet Fugitive en- 
* deavouring to reſtrain a violent burſt of grief to 
* which ſhe had given way in that little interval. 
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© been one of her queſtions. 
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However, when the Tea came, ſhe made the 


© landlady fit down with her, and aſked her abundance 
of queltions about the villages and roads in that 


* neighbourhood. | 
© The gentleweman took notice to her, that fbs 


= ſeemed to be troubled in mind. 


* Tender Spirits, ſhe replied, could not part with 
dear friends without concern.” | 

She meant me, no doubt. 

* She made no enquiry about a lodging, tho' by the 
« ſequel, thou'lt obſerve, that ſhe ſeemed to intend to 


go no farther that night than Hamſtead. But after 
© ſhe had drank two diſhes, and put a Biſcuit in her 


pocket [L Sweet ſoul ! ts ſerve for her ſupper per- 
© haps] ſhe laid down half-a crown ; and refufing 
* change, ſighing, took leave, ſaying, ſhe would pro- 
« ceed towards Hendon; the diſtance: to which had 


They offered to ſend to know, if a Hamſtea 


Coach were not to go to Hendon that evening. 


© No matter, ſhe faid—Perhaps ſhe might meet 
© the chariot.” x 4. Bag # 


Another of her Hints, I ſuppoſe: for how, or with 


whom, could any thing of this ſort have been concert» 


ed ſince yeſterday morning? 4 f 
© She had, as the people took notice to one another, 
ſomething ſo uncommonly noble in her air, and in 
her perſon and bebaviour, that they were ſure ſhe 
was of quality. And having no ſervant with her of 
either Ser, her eyes [Her fine eyes, the gentle- 
woman called them, ſtranger as ſhe was, and a wo- 
man I] being ſwelled and red, they were ſure there 
was an Elopement in the caſe, either from parents 
or guardians ;. for they ſuppoſed her too young and 
too maidenly to be a married Lady: And were ſne 
married, no huſband would let ſuch a fine young 
creature be unattended and alone; nor give her 
cauſe for ſo much grief, as ſeemed to be _— 
© ner 
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her countenance. Then, at times, ſhe ſeemed to 
© be ſo bewildered, they faid, that they were afraid 
© ſhe had it in her head to make away with herſelf. 

All theſe things put together, excited their curt- 
© ofity z and they engaged a peery ſervant, as they 
© called a footman who was drinking with Kit the 
© hoſtler at the taphouſe, to watch all her motions. 
© This fellow reported the following particulars, as 
© they were re-reported to me. | 

dhe indeed went towards Hendon, paſſing by the 
* ſign of the Caſtle on the Heath; then, ſtopping, 
© looked about her, and down into the valley before 
© her. Then, turning her face towards London, ſhe 
© ſeemed, by the motion of her handkerchief to her 
© eyes, to weep; repenting [Who knows ?] the raſh 
* ſtep ſthe had taken, and wiſhing herſelf back again.“ 

Better for her, if the do, Jack, once more I fay! 
—Woe be to the girl who could think of marrying 
me, yet be able to run'away from me, and renounce 
me for ever the $63 

Then, continuing on a few paces, ſhe ſtopt again; 
and, as if diſliking her road, again ſeeming to weep, 
b directed her courſe back towards Hamſtead.” | 
I am glad ſhe wept ſo much, becauſe no heart burſts 
(be the occaſion for the ſorrow what it will) which 
has that kindly relief. Hence ! hardly ever am moved 
at the ſight of theſe pellucid fugitives in a fine wo- 
man. How often, in the paſt twelve hours, have I 
wiſhed, that J could cry moſt eonfoundedly! 

Shen then ſaw a Coach- and · ſour driving towards 
her empty. She croſſed the path ſhe was in, as if to 
meet it; and ſeemed to intend to ſpeak to the coach- 
man, had he ſtopt or ſpoken firſt. He as earneſtly 
* looked at her. Every one did ſo, who paſſed her 
© (lo the man who dogged her: was the leſs ſuſpected) 
— Happy rogue of a coachman, hadſt thou known 
whoſe notice thou didſt engage, and whom thou 
mighteſt have obliged ?—It was the divine Clariſſa 
Harlowe 
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Harlowe at whom thou gazed{t !—Mine own Clariſſa 
Harlowe !—But it was well for me that thou wert as 
undiſtinguiſhing as the beaſts thou droveſt; otherwiſe, 
what a wild-gooſe chace had I been led? 

* The Lady as well as the Coachman, in ſhort, 
© ſeemed to want refolution ; the horſes kept on ['The 
© fellow's head and eyes, no doubt, turned behind 
him z] and the diſtance ſoon lengthened beyond re- 
© call. With a wiſtful eye ſhe looked after him; 
© ſighed and wept again; as the ſervant, who then 
« {lily paſſed her, obſerved. 

© By this time ſhe had reached the houſes. She 
© looked up at every one, as ſhe paſſed; now-and-then 
© breathing upon her bared hand, and applying it to 
© her ſwelled eyes, to abate the redneſs, and dry the 
tears. At laſt, ſeeing a bill up for letting lodgings, 
© ſhe walked backwards and forwards half a dozen 
times, as if unable to determine what to do. And 
then went farther into the town; and there the fel- 
low, being ſpoken to by one of his familiars, loft 
© her for a few minutes: But he ſoon ſaw her come 
© out of a linen-drapery ſhop, attended with a ſervant- 
© maid, having, as he believed, bought ſome little 
matters, and, as it proved, got that maid - ſervant to 
© go with her to the houſe ſhe is now at (a). | 

Ihe fellow, after waiting about an hour, and not 
© ſeeing her come out, returned, concluding that ſhe 
© had taken lodgings there. 


And here, ſuppoſing my narrative of the dramatic 
kind, ends ACt the firſt, And now begins, 
ACT I 
SCENE, Hamſtead Heath continued. 
Enter my Raſcal. 
ILL. having got at all theſe particulars, by ex- 


changing others as frankly againſt them, with 
which I had formerly prepared him both verbally and 


(a) See p. 55. 


in 
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in writing; I found the people already of my party, 
and full of good wiſhes for my ſuccels, repeating to 
me all they told him. | 

But he had firſt acquainted me with the accounts he 
had given them of his Lady and me. It is neceſſary 
that I give thee the particulars of his tale And I have 
alittle time upon my hands; for the maid of the houſe, 
who had been out of an errand, tells us, that ſhe ſaw 
Mrs Moore [with whom muſt be my firſt buſineſs] go 
into the houſe of a young gentleman, within a few 
doors of her, who has a maiden Siſter, Miſs Rawlins 
by name, / natify'd for prudence, that none of her 
acquaintance undertake any-thing of conſequence 
without conſulting her. 

Mean while my honeſt coachman is walking about 
Miſs Rawlins's door, in order to bring me notice of 
Mrs. Moore's return to her own houſe. I hope her 
goſſip's-tale will be as ſoon told as mine. Which take 
as follows. TE 
Will, told them, before I came, * That his Lady 
was but lately married to one of the fineſt gentlemen 
in the world. But that he, being very gay and lively, 
ſhe was mortal jealous of him; and in a fit of that 
ſort, had eloped from him. For altho' ſhe loved 
him dearly, and he doated upon her (as well he 
might, ſince, as they had ſeen, ſhe was the fineſt 


* 
0 
£ 


t creature that ever the ſun ſhane upon;) yet ſhe was apt 
C to be very wilful and ſullen, it he might take the 

liberty to ſay ſo—but truth was truth ;—and if ſhe 
0 


could not have her own way in every thing, would 
be for leaving him. That ſhe had three or four times 
played his maſter ſuch tricks; but with all the virtue 
and innocence in the world ; running away to an 
intimate friend of hers, who, tho' a young Lady of 
honour, was but too indulgent to her in this her 
only failing ; for which reaſon his maſter had brought 
her to London-lodgings ; their uſual reſidence be- 
ing in the country: And that, on his refuſing to 


* ſatisfy 
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© ſatisfy her about a Lady he had been ſeen with in 
© St. James's Park, ſhe had, for the firſt time ſince ſhe 


© came to town, ſerved his maſter thus: Whom he 


© had left half -· diſtracted on that account,” 
And truly well he might, poor gentleman ! cried 
the honeſt folks, pitying me before they ſaw me. 
© He told them how he came by his intelligence of 
© her; and made himſelf ſuch an intereſt with them, 
c that they helped him to a change of cloaths for him- 
< felt; and the landlord, at his requeſt, privately en- 


© quired, if the Lady actually remained at Mrs. 


< Moore's; and for how long ſhe had taken the lodg- 
« ings: Which he found only to be for a week cer- 
* tain : But ſhe had ſaid, that ſhe believed ſhe ſhould 
© hardly ſtay fo long. And then it was that he wrote 
© his Letter, and ſent it by honeſt Peter Patrick, as 
© thou haſt heard.” | | 

When I came, my perſon and dreſs having än- 
ſwered Will's deſcription, the people were ready to 
worſhip me. I now-and-then ſighed, now-and-then 
put on a lighter air; which, however, I deſigned ſhould 
ſhew more of vexation ill- diſguiſed, than of real chear- 
fulneſs: And they told Will. it was a thouſand pitics 
fo fine a Lady ſhould have ſuch feittifh tricks; adding, 
that ſhe might expoſe herſelf to great dangers by them; 
for that there were Rakes every-where ¶ Lovelaces in 
every corner, Fach ] and many about that town, who 
would leave nothing unattempted to get into her com- 
pany : And although they might not prevail upon her, 
yet might they nevertheleſs hurt her reputation; and, 
in time, eſtrange the affections of fo fine a gentleman 
from her. 

Good ſenſible people, theſe !—Hay, Jack! 

Here, Landlord ; one word with you. — My ſer- 
vant, I find, has acquainted you with the reaſon of 
my coming this way. An unhappy affair, Landlord! 
A very unhappy affair! But never was there a more 
virtuous woman. 

; So, 


Th on — 
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So, Sir, ſhe ſeems to be. A thouſand pities her 


Ladyſhip has ſuch ways And to ſo good-humoured 


a gentleman as you ſeem to be, Sir. 


Mother-ſpoilt, Landlord! Mother - ſpoilt! that's ; 


the thing I- But, ſighing, I muſt make the beſt of it. 
What I want you to do for me, is to lend me a great 


coat. I care not what it is. If my ſpouſe ſhould ſee - 
me at a diſtance, ſhe would make it very difficult for 


me to get at her ſpeech. A great coat with a cape, 


if you have one. I muſt come upon her before ſhe is 


I am afraid, Sir, I have none fit for ſuch a gentle- 


man as you. | | 
O, any-thing will do! - The worſe the better. 


Exit Landlord. Re-enter with two great coats. 


Ay, Landlord, This will be beſt; for [ can button 
the cape over the lower part of my face. Don't 1 


look deviliſhly down and concerned, Landlord ? 


[ never ſaw a gentleman with a better-natured ook. 


'Tis pity you ſhould have ſuch trials, Sir. 


I mult be very unhappy, no doubt of it, Landlord. 


And yet I am a little pleaſed, you muſt needs think, 
that I have ſound her out before any great inconve- 


nience has ariſen to her. However, if I cannot break - 


her of theſe freaks, ſhe'll break my heart; for I do 
love her with all her failings. 

The good woman, who was within hearing of all 
this, pitied me much, | | 

Pray, your Honour, ſaid ſhe, if I may be ſo bold, 
was Madam ever a mamma ? 

No!—and I fighed—We have, been but a little 
while married ; and, as I may fay to you, it is her own 


fault that ſhe is not in that way [Not a word of a lye 


in this, Jack]. But to tell you truth, Madam, ſhe 
may be compared to the dog in the manger — 


I underſtand you, Sir {fimpering] — She is but 


young, Sir. I have heard of one or two ſuch {kittiſh 
| young 
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oung Ladies, in my time, Sir But when Madam is 
in that way, I dare ſay, as ſhe loves you (and it would 
be ſtrange if ſhe did not !) all this will be over, and 
ſhe may make the beſt of wives. 

That's all my hope. 

She is as fine a Lady as Jever beheld. I hope, Sir, 
you won't be too ſevere, She'll get over all theſe 
freaks, if once ſhe be a mamma, I warrant. 

I can't be ſevere to her; ſhe knows that. The mo- 
ment I ſee her, all reſentment is over with me, if ſhe 
give me but one kind. look. 

All this time, I was adjuſting my horſeman's coat, 
and Will. was putting in the ties of my wig (a), and 
buttoning the cape over my chin. 

I alked the gentlewoman for a little powder. - She 
brought me a powder-box, and I ſlightly ſhook the 
puff over my hat, and flapt one fide of it, tho' the 
lace looked a little too gay for my covering ; and 
flouching it over my eyes, ſhall I be known, think 
you, Madam ? 

Your Honour is ſo expert, Sir II wiſh, if I may be 
ſo bold, your Lady has not ſome cauſe to be jealous. 
But it will be impoſlible, if you keep your laced cloaths 
covered, that any body ſhould know you in that dreſs 
to be the ſame gentleman—Except they find you out 
by your clocked ſtockens. 

Well obſerv'd—Can't you, Landlord, lend or ſell 
me a pair of ſtockens, that will draw over theſe? I can 
cut off the feet, if they won't go into my ſhoes, 

He could let me have a pair of coarſe, but clean, 
ſtirrup- ſtockens, if I pleaſed. 

The belt in the world for the purpoſe. 

He fetch'd them. Will. drew them on; and my 
legs then made a good gouty appearance. % 

The good woman, ſmiling, wiſhed me ſucceſs; and 
ſo did the landlord : And as thou knoweſt that I am 
not a bad mimic, I took a cane, which I borrowed of 


(a) The faſhionable Wigs at that time, 


the 
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the landlord, and ſtooped in the ſhoulders to a quarter 
of a foot of leſs height, and ſtamped away acroſs to the 
Bowling-green, to practiſe a little the hobbling gaite 
of a gouty man. The Jandlady whiſpered her huſband, 
as Will. tells me, He's a good one; I warrant him 
I dare ſay the fault lies not all of one fide. While” 
mine holt replied, that I was fo lively and fo good- 
natured a gentleman, that he did not know who could 
be angry with me, do what I would: A fenfible fel- 
low Il wiſh my charmer were of the ſame opinion. 
And now I am going to try, if T can't agree with 
goody Moore for lodgings and other conveniences for 
my lick wife, | 4 
Wife, Lovelace? methinks thou intetroꝑateſt. 
Yes, wife; for who knows what cautions the dea 
Fugitive may have given in apprebenſion of me?  _ 
But has goody Moore any other lodgings to let ? 
Yes, yes; I have taken care of that; and find that 
ſhe has juſt ſuch conveniencies as I want, And I 
know that my wife will like them. For, altho* mar- 
ried, I can do every-thing I pleaſe ; and that's a bold 
word, you knaw. But had ſhe only a garret to let, 1 
would have liked it; and been à poor author afraid of 
arreſts, and made that my place of refuge ; yet would” 
have made ſhift to pay beforehand for what I had. I 
can ſuit myſelf to any condition, that's my comfort. 
* # # 1 
Tas widow Moore return'd ! ſay you Down, 
down, flutterer !—This impertinent heart is more 
troubleſome to me than my conſcience, I think. —I 
ſhall be obliged to hoarſen my voice, and roughen my 
character, to keep up with its puppily dancings. | 
But let me ſee, Shall I be angry or pteafed, when 
am admitted-to my Beloved's preſence ? | 
Angry to be ſure. —Has ſhe not broken her word 


 vithme?—Ara time too when I was meditating to do 


her grateful juſtice? - And is not breach of word a 
dreadful crime in good folks? I have ever been for 
W | E | forming 
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forming my judgment of the nature of things and. 


actions, not ſo much from what they are in them- 
ſelves, as from the character of the actors. Thus it 


would be as odd a thing in ſuch as we to keep our 


words with a woman, as it would be wicked in her to 
break hers to us. th 

Seeſt thou not, that this unſeaſonable gravity is ad- 
mitted to quell the palpitations of this unmanageable. 
heart? But ſtill it will go on with its boundings. I'll 
try as I ride in my chariot to tranquilixe. 

Ride, Bob! ſo little a way? 


Yes, ride, Jack; for am I not lame? And will it 


not look well to have a lodger who keeps his chariot ? 


What widow, what ſervant, aſks queſtions of a man 


with an equipage ? 


My coachman, as well as my other ſervant, is under 


Will's tuition. | 
Never was there ſuch a hideous raſcal as he has 
made himſelf. 'I he devil only and his other maſter 
can know him. They both have ſet their marks up- 
on him. As to my Honour's mark, it will never be 


out of his damn'd wide mothe, as he calls it. For the 


dog will be hanged before he can loſe the reſt of his 
teeth. by age. 9 
Jam gone. 


LETTER VIII. | 
Ar. LovELAace, To JohN BtiyorD, Eſq. 


| Hamſtead, Friday Night, June g. 
NSW, Belford, for the Narrative of narratives. 
I will continue it, as I have opportunity; and 
that ſo dexterouſly, that if I break off twenty times, 
thou ſhalt not diſcern where | piece my thread. | 
Although grievouſly afflicted with the gout, I alight- 


ed out of my chariot (leaning very hard on my cane 
with one hands and on my new. ſervant's ſhoulder 
with the other) the ſame inſtant almoſt that he had 


knocked 


h; 
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knocked at the door, that I might be ſure of admiffion 
into the houſe. 

I took care to button my great coat about me, and 
to cover with it even the pummel of my ſword; it be- 
ing a little too gay for my years. I knew not what 
occaſion I might have for my ſword. I ſtooped ſor - 
ward; blinked with my eyes to conceal their luſtre 
[No vanity in faying that, Jack]; my chin wrapt up 
for the tooth-ach ; my flouched, laced hat, and fo 
much of my wig as was viſible, giving me, all toge» 
ther, the appearance of an antiquated beau. 

My wife, I reſolved beforehand, ſhould have a 
complication of diſorders. 5 

The maid came to the door. I aſked for her mifkreſa. 


She ſhewed me into one of the nenen and I fat: 
down with a gouty Oh! 


Enter Geody Moore. 


Your ſervant, Madam —But you muſt nope me ey | 
] cannot well ſtand.—I find by the bill at the door, 
that you have lodgings to let Mumbling my words 
as if, like my man Will. I had loſt ſome of my fore - 
teeth]: Be pleaſed to inform me what they are; for 
I like your fituation—And I will tell you my family 
| have a wife, a good old woman — Older than my elf, 
by the way, a pretty deal. She is in a bad ſtate of 
health, and is adviſed into the Hamſtead air. She will 
have two maid ſervants and a footman. The coach or 
chariot. (1 ſhall not have them up both together) we. 


can put up any-where, and the.coachman wiel be with. 
his. horſes. 


W hen, Sir, ſhall you want to come in ? 
I will take them from this very day; and, if con- 
venient, will bring my wife in the afternoon. 
Perhaps, Sir, you would board, as well as lodge ? 
That as you pleaſe. It will ſave me the trouble of 
bringing my cook, if we do. And I ſuppoſe you 
have ſervants who know how to drefs a couple of 


E 2 diſhes. 
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diſhes. My wife muſt eat plain food, and I don't love 
kick-ſhaws. | | 

We have a ſingle Lady, who will be gone in two 
or three days. She has one of the beſt apartments: 
T hat will then be at liberty. 

You have one or two good ones mean time, I pre- 
ſume, Madam, juſt to receive my wife ; for we have 
Joſt time — Theſe damn'd phyticians—Excuſe me, 
Madam, I am not uſed to curſe ; but it is owing to the 
love I have for my wiſe They have kept ker in hand, 
till they are aſhamed to take more fees, and now adviſe 
her to the air. I with we had ſent her hither at firſt, 
But we muſt now make the beſt of it. 

Excuſe me, Madam { for ſhe looked hard at me] 
that I am muffled up in this warm weather. I am 
but too ſenſible, that I have left my chamber ſooner 
than I ought, and perhaps ſhall have a return of my 


gout for it. I came out thus muffled up with a dread- 


ful pain in my jaws ; an ague in them, I believe. But 
my poor dear will not be ſatisfied with any-body's 
care but mine. And, as J told you, we have loſt time. 

You ſhall fee what accommodations I have, if you 
pleaſe, Sir. But I doubt you are too lame to walk 
upſtairs. 

I can make ſhift to hobble up now I have reſted a 
little. Fil juſt look upon the apartment my wife is to 
have. Any- thing may do for the ſervants : And as you 
ſeem to be a good fort of gentle woman, I ſhan't ſtand 
for a price, and will pay well beſides for the trouble 
I ſhall give + 

She led the way; and I, helping myſelf by the ba- 
niſters, made ſhift to get up with leſs fatigue than 1 
expected from ancles ſo weak But oh! Jack, what 
was Sixtus the Vth's artful depreſſion of his natural 
powers to mine, when, as the half-dead Montalto, he 
gaped for the pretendedly unſought Pontificate, and 
the moment he was choſen leapt upon the prancing 
beaſt, which it was thought by the — 
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he was not able to mount without help of chairs and 
men? Never were there a more joyous heart and 
lighter heels than mine, joined together; yet both de- 
nied their functions; the one fluttering in ſecret, ready 
to burſt its bars for relief: ful expreſſion, the others 
obliged to an hobbling motion; when, unreſtrained, 
they would, in their maſter's imagination, have 
mounted him to the lunar world without the help of 
a ladder. | 

There were three rooms on a floor: two of them 
haudſome ; and the third, the ſaid, ſtill handſomer; 
but the Lady was in it. | | 

I ſaw, I ſaw the was | for as J hobbled up, crying 
out upon my weak ancles, in the hoarſe mumbling 
voice l had aſſumed, I beheld a little piece of her as 
ſhe juſt caſt an eye (with the door a- jar, as they call 
it) to obſerve who was coming up; and, ſeeing ſuch 
an old clumſy fellow, great coated in weather ſo warm, 
flouched, and muffled up, ſhe withdrew, ſhutting the 
door without any emotion, But it was not fo with 
me; for thou canſt not imagine how my heart danced 
to my mouth, at the very glimpſe of her; ſo that I 
was afraid the thump, thump, thumping villain, which 
had ſo lately thumped as much to no purpoſe, would 
have chogked me. 1 | 

[ liked the lodging well; and the more as ſhe ſaid 
the third room was ſtill handſomer. I muſt fit down 
Madam [and choſe the darkeſt part of the room]: 
Won't you take a ſeat yourſelf ? No price ſhall part 
us—But I will leave the terms to you and my wife, if 
you pleaſe: And alſo whether for board or not. Only 
pleaſe to take T his for earneft, putting a guinea into 
her hand—And one thing I will fay ; My poor wife 
loves money; but is not an ill-natured woman, She 
was a great fortune to me: But, as the real Eftate 
goes away at her death, I would tain preſerve her for 
that reaſon, as well as for the Love I bear her as an 
boneſt man, But if ſhe makes too cloſe a bargain with 
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you, tell me ; and unknown to her, I will make it 
up. This is my conftant way: She loves to have her 
pen*worths ; and I would not have her vexed or made 
uneaſy on any account. 

She ſaid, I was a very conſiderate gentleman ; and, 
upon the condition I had mentioned, ſhe was content 
to leave the terms to my Lady. 

But, Madam, cannot a-body juſt peep into the 
other apartment; that | may be more particular to my 
wife in the furniture of it ? ; 

The Lady deſires to be private, Sir—But—And 
was going to alk her leave. lg | 

I caught hold of her hand—However, flay, ſtay, 
Madam : It mayn't be proper, if the Lady lors to 

be private. Don't let me intrude upon the Lady 

No intruſion, Sir, I date ſay: The Lady is good - 
humoured. She will be fo kind as to ſtep down into 
the parlour, I dare ſay. As ſhe ſtays fo little a while, 
I am ſure ſhe will not wiſh to ſtand in my way. 

No, Madam, that's true, if ſhe be good-humoured, 
as you ſay — Has ſhe been with you long, Madam? 

She came but yeſterday, Sir— 8 

believe J juſt now ſaw the glimpſe of her. She 
ſeems to be an elderly Lady. as 

No, Sir; you're miſtaken. She's a young Lady; 
and one of the handſomeſt I ever ſaw. | | 

Cot ſo, I beg her pardon ! Not but that 1 ſhould 
have liked her the better, were ſhe to ſtay longer, if 
ſhe had been elderly. I have a ſtrange taſte, Madam, 

you'll ſay; but I really, for my wife's ſake, love every 
elderly woman, Indeed I ever thought Age was to 
be reverenced, which made me (taking the fortune 
into the ſcale too, that I own) make my addrefles to 
my preſent dear. 
Very good of you, Sir, to reſpect age: We all 
hope to live to be old. | en 
ight, Madam. — But you ſay the lady is beautiful. 
w you muſt know, that tho' I chuſe to * 
| | wit 
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with the elderly, yet I love to ſee a beautiful young 
woman, jult as I love to ſee fine flowers in a garden. 
There's no caſting an eye upon her, is there ? without 
her notice ? For in this dreſs, and thus muffled 
up about my jaws, I ſhould not care to be ſeen any 
more than the, let her love privacy as much as ſhe 
will. 

{ will go aſk if I may ſhew a gentleman the apart- 
ment, Sir; and, as you are a married gentleman, and 


not ver young, ſhe'll perhaps make the leſs ſcru- 
le. 


Then, like me, ſhe loves elderly folks beſt perhaps. 
But! it may be ſhe has ſuffered by young ones? 

I fancy ſhe has, Sir, or is afraid ſhe ſhall. She de- 
fred to be very private; and if by deſcription enquired 
aſter, to be denied. 

Thou art true woman, goody Moore, thought I. 

Good lack—Good lack !—W hat may be her Story 
then, I pray? 

dhe is pony reſerved in her Story but; to tell you 
my thoughts, | believe Love is in the caſe: She is al- 
ways in tears, and does not much eare for com- 


pan 

Nay, Madam, it becomes not me to dire into La- 
dies ſecrets; I want not to pry into other people's af- 
fairs. But, pray, how does ſhe employ herſelf ? — 
Yet ſhe came but yeſterday ; fo you can't tell. 

Writing continually, Sir. 

Theſe women, Jack, when you aſk them queſtions 
by way of information, don't care to be ignorant of 
any thing. | 

Nay, excuſe me, Madam, I am very far from be- 
ing an inquiſitive man. But if her cale be difficult, 


and not merely Love, as ſhe is a friend of yours; I 
would give her my advice. 


Then you are a Lawyer, Sir 
Why, indeed, Madam, I was ſome time at a 
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Bar; but I have long leſt practice; yet am much con- 
ſulted by my ſriends in difficult points. In a pauper 
cafe I frequently give money; but never take any from 
the richeſt, 

You are a very good gentleman, then, Sir. 

Ay, Madam, we cannot live always here; and we 
ought to do. what good we can—But I hate to appear 
officious. If the Lady ſtay any time, and think fit, 
upon better acquaintance, to Jet me into her caſe, it 
may be a happy day for her, if I find it a juſt one; 
for, you muſt know, that when I was at the Bar, I 
never was ſuch a fad fellow as to undertake, for the 
ſake of a paltry fee, to make white black, and black 
white; for what would that have been, but to en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh iniquity by quirks, while I robbed 
the innocent? 

You are an excellent gentleman, Sir: I wiſh and 
then ſhe ſighed] I had had the happineſs to know there 
was ſuch a Lawyer in the world; and to have been 
-Acquainted with him. 

Come, come, Mrs. Moore, I think your name is, 
it may not be too late—When you and I are better 
acquainted, I may help you perhaps. — But mention 
nothing of this to the Lady; for, as I ſaid, I hate to 
appear oſſicious. 

This prohibition I knew, if goody Moore anſwered 
the ſpecimen ſhe had given of her womanhood, would 
make her take the firtt opportunity to tell, were it to 
be neceſſary to my purpoſe that ſhe ſhould. 

I appeared, upon the whole, ſo indifferent about 
ſeeing the Room, or the Lady, that the good woman 
was the more eager I ſhould fee both. And the rather, 
as I, to ſtimulate her, declared, that there was more 
required i in my eye to merit the character of a hand- 
ſome woman, than moſt people thought neceſſary; 
and that I had never ſeen fix truly lovely women in 


my life, 
4 Ta 
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To be brief, ſhe went in; and after a little while 
came out again, The Lady, Sir, is retired to her 
cloſet. So you may go in and look at the room. 

Then how my heart began again to play its pug's 
tricks! 

I hobbled in, and ſtumped about, and liked it very 
much; and was ſure my wife would. I begged excuſe 
for Gitting down, and aſked, Who was the Miniſter 
of the place? If he were a good preacher? Who 
preachedatthe Chapel? And if he were a good preacher, 
and good /t too, Midam—1 muſt enquire after 
That? For ] love, I muſt needs fay, that the Clergy 
ſhould practiſe what they preach. 

Very right, Sir ; but that is not ſo often the cafe, 
as were to be wiſhed. 

More's the pity, Madam, But I have a great vene- 
ration for the Clergy in general. It is more a ſatire 
upon Human nature, than upon the Cloth, if we ook” 
poſe thoſe who have the % opportunities to do g 
jeſs perfect than other people. For my part, I don't 
love profeſſional any more than national reflections.— 
But I keep the Lady in her eloſet. My gout makes 
me rude, 

Then up from my ſeat ſtumped I—What do you 
call theſe window-curtains, Madam: 

Stuff-damaſk, Sir, © 

It looks mighty well, truly. TI like it better than 
alk. It is warmer to 'be ſure, and much fitter for 
lodgings in the country; eſpeciat? 1 for people in — 
The bed is in a pretty taſte. 

It is neat and clean, Sir: That's all we pretend to. 

Ay, mighty well—Very well—A flk camblet, I 
think—Very well, truly !—I am ſure my wife will 
like it. But we would not turn the Lady out of her 
lodging for the world. The other two apartments: 
will do for us at the preſent. 

'Then ſtumping towards the cloſet, over the door of 
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Which hung a picture — What picture is chat Oh 
I ſee : A St. Cæcilia 

A common. print, Sir! | 

Pretty well, pretty well! It is after an Italian ma- 
Ner.—1 would not for the world turn the Lady out.of 
her apartment. We can make ſhift with the other two, 
repeated I, Jouder ſtill: But yet mumblingly hoarſe: 
for I had as great a regard to uniformity in accent, as 
to my words. | 
O Belford! to be ſo near my angel, think what a 
painful conſtraint I was under. 

I was reſolved to fetch her out, if poſſible : And 
pretending to be going—You can't agree as to an 
#:me, Mrs. Moore, when we canhhave this third room, 
can you?—Not that [whiſpered l, loud enough to 
be heard in the next reom ; Not that] I would in- 
commode the Lady: But I would tell my Wife when 
abouts—And women, you know, Mrs. Moore, love 
to have ever-thing before them of this nature. 
Mes. Moore, ſaid my Charmer [ And never did her 
voice ſound fo harmonious to me: Oh how my heart 
bounded again! It even talked to me, in a manner; 
for I thought I heard, as well as felt, its unruly flut- 
ters; and every vein about me ſeemed a pulſe 5; Mrs. 
Moore] you may aequaint the gentleman, that I ſhall 
ſtay here only for two or three days at moſt, till I re- 
cewe an Anſwer to a Letter I have written into the 
country; and rather than be your hindrance, I will 
take up with any apartment a pair of ſtairs higher. 

Not for the world !—Not for the world, young 
Lady! cried I.— My wife, well as 1 love her, ſhould 
lie in a garret, rather than put ſuch a conſiderate Lady 
AS 2 ſeem to be, to the leaſt inconveniency. 
She opened not the door yet; and I ſaid, But ſince 
you have ſo much goodneſs, Madam, if I could but 
juſt look into the cloſet as I Rand, I could tell my wiſe 
Whether it is large enough to hold a cabinet ſhe much 
yalucs, and will have wich her where-ever * 


| 


[ 
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Then my Charmer opened the door, and'blazed 
upon me, as it were, in a flood of light, like whit 
one might imagine would ſtrike a man, who, born 
blind, had by ſome propitious power been bleſſed with 
his Gght, all at once, in a mendian Sun, - 

Upon my Soul, I never was ſo ſtrangely affected 
before. 1 had much ado to forbear diſcovering myſelf 
that inſtant: But, heſitatingly, and in great diſorder, 
I faid, looking into the cloſet, and around it, There 
is room, I ſee, for my wite's Cabinet; and it has' 
many jewels in it of high price ; but, upon my Soul 
for I could not forbear ſwearing, like a puppy: 
Habit is a curſed thing, Jack—] Nothing ſo valuable 
as a Lady I ſee, can be brought into it. 

She ſtarted, and looked at me with terror. The 
truth of the compliment, as far as I know, had taken 
diſhmulation from my accent. 

I ſaw it was impoſſible to conceal myſelf longer 
from her, any more than (from the violent impulſes of 
my paſſion) to forbear manifeſting myſelf. Iunbuttoned* 
therefore my cape, I pulled off my flapt ſlouched hat 
] threw open my great coat, and, like the devil in 
Milton [an odd compariſon tho 7 


1 ftarted up in my own firm diuins, 
Touch d by the beam of her celeſtial exe, 
More potent than Ithuriel's ſpear !— 


Now, Belford, for a ſimilitude Now for a likenefs 
to illuſtrate the ſurprizing; ſcene, and the effect it had 
upon my charmer, and the gentlewoman But no- 
thing was like it, or equal to it. The plain fact can 
only deſcribe it, and ſet it off Thus then take it. 

She no ſooner ſaw who it was, then ſhe gave three 
violent ſcreams ; and, before. I could catch her in my 
arms (as I was about to do the moment I diſcovered 
myſelf) down ſhe ſunk at my feet, in a fit; which 
made me curſe my indiſcretion for ſo ſuddenly, and 
with ſo much emotion, * myſelf. 2 

0 
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The gentlewoman, ſeeing ſo ſtrange an alteration 
in my perſon, and features, and voice, and dreſs, 
cried out, Murder, help Murder, help ! by turns, 
For half a dozen times running. This alarmed the 
houſe, and up ran two ſervant-maids, and my ſervant 
after them. I cried out for water and hartſhorn, and 
every one flew a different way, one of the maids as 
faſt down as ſhe came up ; while the gentlewoman ran 
out of one room into another, and by turns up and 
_ down the apartment we were in, without meaning or 
end, wringing her fooliſh hands, and not knowing 
what ſhe did. 

Up then came running a gentleman and his ſiſter, 
fetched, and brought in by the maid, who had run 
down, and having let in a curſed crabbed old wretch, 
hobbling with his gout, , and mumbling with his 
hoarſe broken · toothed voice, who was metamorphoſed 
all at once into a lively gay young fellow, with a clear 
accent, and all his teeth, ſhe would have it, that 
I was neither more nor leſs that the devil, and could 
not keep her eye from my ſoot; expecting no doubt, 
every minute to ſee, it dilcoyer itlelf to be cloven, 

For my part, I was ſo intent upon reſtoring my 
angel, that I regarded nobody clſe. And at laſt, ſhe 
flowly recovering motion, with bitter ſighs and ſobs 
(only the whites of her eyes however appearing for 
ſome moments) I called upon her in the tendereſt ac- 
cent, as I kneeled by her, my arm ſupporting her 
head; My Angel! My Charmer! My Clariſſa ; look 
upon me, my deareft Life !—I am not angry with 
you ;—T will forgive you, my beſt Beloved ;— 

The gentleman and his. fiſter knew not what to 
make of all this : And the leſs, when my Fair-one, 
recovering her fight, ſnatched another lock at me; 
and then again groaned, and fainted away. 

I threw up the cloſet-ſaſh for air, and then left her. 
tothe careof the young gentlewoman, the ſame notable 
Mit Rawlins, whom I had heard of at the Elk; 

an 
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and to that of Mrs, Moore; who by this time had 
recovered herſelf ; and then retiring to one corner of 
the room, I made my. ſervant pull off my gouty 
ſtockens, bruſa my hat, and loop it up into the uſual 
ſmart cock. | | 

I then ſtept to the cloſet to Mr. Rawlins, whom, 
in the general conſuſion, I had not much minded be- 
fore.—8ir, ſaid I, you have an uncommon ſcene be- 
fore you. The Lady is my Wife, and no gentleman's. 
preſence is.neceſſary here but my on. 

I beg pardon, Sir; {f the Lady be your Wife, I 
have no buſineſs here, But, Sir, by her. concern at: 
ſeeing you | | | 

Pray, Sir, none of your ½ and but's, I beſeech 
you: Nor your concern about the Lady's concern, 
You are a very unqualified judge in this cauſe; and I 
beg of you, Sir, to. oblige me with your abſence.. 
The Women only are proper to be preſent on this 
occaſion, added I; and I think myſelf obliged to them 
ſor their care and kind afliltance. - 

is well he made not another word: For I found 
my choler begin to riſe. I could not bear, that the 
fineſt neck, and arms, and foot, in the world, ſhould: 
be expoſed to the eyes of any man living but mine. 

I withdrew once more from the cloſet, finding her 
beginning to recover, leſt the fight of me too ſoon, 

ould throw her back agam. 

The firſt words ſhe ſaid, looking round her with 
great emotion, were, O hide. me, hide me ! Is he 
gone IO hide me I Is he gone! 

Sir, ſaid Miſs Rawlins, coming to me with an air 
both peremptory and aſſured, This is ſome ſurpriſing 
caſe. The Lady cannot bear the ſight of you. What 
you have done is beſt known to yourſelf. But another 
{uch fit will probably be her laſt, It would be but 
kind therefore for you to retire. 

It behoved me to have ſo notable-a perſon of my 
party; and the rather as I had diſobliged her imper- 
unent Brother. 8 The 
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The dear creature, ſaid I, may well be concerned to 
fee me. If you, Madam, had a huſband who loved 
you as I love her, you would not, I am confident, fly 
from him, and expoſe yourſelf to hazards, as ſhe does 
whenever ſhe has not all her way—And yet with a 
mind not capable of intentional evil But Mother- 
ſpoilt !—T his is her fault, and all her fault: And the 
more inexcuſeable it is, as I am the man of her choice, 
and have reaſon to think ſhe loves me above all the 
men in the world. : 
| Here, Jack, was a Story to ſupport to the Lady; 
face to face too [a]! 


fa] And he e, Belford, left thou, thro? inattention, ſhould be ſuf- 
priſed at my aſſurance, let me remind thee (and that, thus, by way of 
marginal obſervation, that I may not break in upon my Narrative) 
that this my Intrepidity was but a conſequence of the meaſures I hed 
pr vioully concerted (as I have from time to time acquainted thee) in 
apprehenfion of fuch an event as has fallen out. For had not the dear 
creature already paſſed for my Wife, before no leſs than four worthy 
gentlemen of family and fortune ® ? and before Mrs. Sinclair, and her 
Hovſhold, and Miſs Partingten? And had ſhe not agreed to her Uncle's 
expedient, that ſhe ſbould paſs for ſuch, fiom the time of Mr, Hickman's 
application to that Uncle ; and that the worthy Captain Tomlinſon 

ould be ellowed to propagate that belief; as he had actually reported 
it to two families (they poſſibly to more); purpoſely that it might come 
to the ears of James Harlowe 3 and ſerye for a foundation for Uncle 
John to build his Reconciliation- ſcheme upon 17 And canſt thou think, 
that nothing was meant by all this contrivance? And that I am not 
Rill further prepared to ſupport my Story? 

Indeed, I little thought, at the time that I formed theſe precautionary 
Schemes, that ſhe would ever have been able, if willing, ro get out of 
my hands, All that I hoped I ſhould have occaſion to have recourſe 
fo them for, was only, in caſe I ſhould have the courage to make the 
grand attempt, and ſhould ſucceed in it, to bring the dear creature ſand 
this out of tenderneſs to her; for what attention did 1 ever yet pay to the 
grief, the execrations, the tears of a woman I had triumphed over ?} 
to bear me in her fight; to expoſtulate with me, to be pacified by my 
pleas, and by my own future hopes, founded upon the Reconciliatorys 
projęct, upon my reiterated vows, and upon the Captain's afſurances— 
Since, in that oaſe, to forgive me, to have gone on with me, for a eveeh, 
would have been to forgive me, to have gone on with me, for ever. 
And that had my eligible Life of Honour taken place; her trials would 
all have been then over; and ſhe wou'd have known nothing but grati- 
tude, love, and joy, te the e:d of one ef our lives, For never woufd 
I) never cou'd J, have abandoned ſuch an admirable creature as this, 
Thou knoweft, I never was: a- ſordid villain to any of her inferiors . 
Her inferiors, I may ſay—For who is not her inferior? we 

® See Vol. III. Letter lxii. towards the concluſion, 9 See Vol. 
IV. Letter ly, I Ibid, 
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You /ſþeak like a gentleman ; you look like a gentle- 

man, ſaid Miſs Rawlins—But, Sir, this is a ſtrange 

caſe; the Lady ſeems to dread the fight of you. 

No wonder, Madam; taking her a little on one 
ſide nearer to Mrs. Moore. I have three times al- 
ready forgiven the dear creature But this jealouſy /— 
There is a ſpice of that in t—and of phrenſy too 
Fwhifpered 1, that it might have the face of a lecret, 
and of conſequence the more engage their attention]. 
Hut our Story is too Jong— _ | 

I then made a motion. to go to my Beloved, But 
they defired that I would walk into the next room; 
and they would endeavour to prevail upon her to lie 
down. ; | 

I begged that they would not ſuffer her to talk; for 
that ſhe was accuſtomed to Fits, and when in this 
way, would talk of any-thing that came uppermoſt: 
And the more ſhe was ſuffered to run on, the worſe 
{i;c was; and if not kept quiet, would fall into rave- 
ingsz which might poſhbly hold her a week. 

hey promiſed to keep her quiet; and I withdrew 
into the next room; ordering every one down but 
Mrs. Moore and Miſs Rawlins. 2 71 

She was full of exclamations. Unhappy creature! 
miſerable ! ruined : and undone | ſhe called herſelf; 
wrung her hands, and begged they would aſſiſt her ts 
eſcape from the terrible evils the ſhould otherwiſe be 
made to ſuffer, | 

They preached patience and quietneſs to her; and 
would have had her to he down: But ſhe refuſed ; 
ſinking, however, into an eaſy chair; for ſhe trems+ 
bled ſo, ſhe could not ſtand, | 

By this time, I hoped, that ſhe was enough reco- 
vered to bear a preſence, that it behoved me to make 
her bear; and fearing ſhe would throw out ſomething 
zn her exclamations, that would ſtill more diſconcert 
me, I went into the room again, | 74 
O there he is! ſaid ſhe, and threw her apron _ 

| 5 ex 
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her face—I cannot fee him !—I cannot look upon 
him !—Begone, begone ! touch me not! — 

For I took her ſtruggling hand, beſceching her to 
be pacified ; and aſſuring her, that I would make all 
up with her upon her own terms and wiſhes. 

Baſe man! faid the violent Lady, I have no wiſhes, 
but never to behold you more] Why muſt 1 be thus 
purſued and haunted ? Have you not made me miſer- 
able enough already ?—Deſpoited of all ſuccour and 
help, and of every friend, I am contented to be poor, 
low, and miſerable, ſo I may be free from your per- 
ſecutions. | 

Miſs Rawlins ſtared at me [A confident ſlut this 
Miſs Rawlins, thought 1] : So did Mrs. Moore, I 
told you ſo! whiſpering ſaid 1, turning to the wo- 
men ; ſhaking my head with a face of great concern 
and pity z and then to my Charmer, My dear crea» 
ture, how you rave! You will not eaſily recover from 
the effects of this violence. Have patience, my Love. 
Be pacified; and we will coolly talk this matter over: 
For you expoſe yourſelf, as well as me: Theſe La- 
dies will certainly think you have fallen among rob- 
bers, and that I am the chief of them. 

So you are! ſo you are! ſtamping, her face ſtill 
covered [ She thought of Wedneſday night, no doubt]; 
and, ſighing as if her heart were breaking, ſhe put 
her hand to her forchead—T ſhall be quite diſtracted! 

I will not, my deareſt Love, uncover your face. 
You ſhall ut look upon me, ffnce 1 am ſo odious to 

ou. But this is a violence I never thought you ca- 
pable of. 

And I would have preſſed her band, as I held it, 
with my lips; but ſhe drew it from me with indig-- 
nation. | 

Unhand me, Sir, ſaid ſhe. I will not be touched 
by you. Leave me to my fate, What right, what 
title, have you to perſecute me thus? 

What right, what title, my dear But this is not 

2 a2 a um& 
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a time have a Letter from Captain Tomlinſon — 


Here it is —offering it to her — 

will receive nothing from. your hands Tell me 
not of Captain Tomlinſon — Tell me not of any body 
— You have no right to invade me thus - Once more 
leave me to my fate — Have you not made me miſer- 
able enough? 

touched a delicate ſtring, on purpoſe to ſet her in 
ſuch a paſſion before the women, as might conſitm 
the intimation I had given of a phrenſical diſorder. 

What a turn is here !—Lately fo happy - Nothing 
wanting but a Reeonciliation between you and your 
friends! That Reconciliation in ſuch a happy train 
Sball ſo flight, fo accidental an occaſion be ſuſfered to 
overturn all our happineſs? _ | 

She ſtarted up with a trembling impatience, her 
apron falling from her indignant face—Now, faid ſhe, 
that thou dare/? to call the occaſion fight and gcciden- 
tal, and that I am happily out of thy vile hands, and 
out of a houſe I have reaſon to believe as vile, traitor 
and wretch that thou art, I will venture to caſt an 
eye upon thee And O that it were in my power, in 

mercy to my Sex, to look thee firſt into ſhame and 
remorſe, then into, death ! | > 4+ - 

This violent Tragedy-ſpeech, and the high manner 
in which ſke uttered it, had its deſired effect. I looked 
upon the women, and upon her by turns, with a pity- 
ing eye; and they ſhook their wiſe heads, and be- 
me to retire, and her to lie down to compoſe 

erſelf, . 

This hurricane, like other hurricanes, was preſently 
allayed by a ſhower. She threw herſelf once more 
into her armed chair, and begged pardon of the women 
for her paſſionate exceſs.z but not of me: Yet I was 
in hopes, that when compliments were ſtirring, L 
mould have come in for a ſhare. 0.5 

Indeed, Ladies, ſaid 1 [with aſſurance enough, 
thou'lt fay] this violence is not natural to my Be- 
loved's temper —Miſapprehenſion.— Mic- 
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Miſapprehenſion, wretch I- And want I excuſe 
from thee |! | 
By what a ſcorn was every lovely feature agitated | 
Then turning her face from me, I have not pa- 


tience, O thou guileful betrayer, to look upon thee! 
Begone | Begone! With a face ſo unbluſhing, how 


dareſt thou appear in my preſence ? 
I thought then, that the charaQer of a Huſband 


obliged me to be angry. 


You may one day, Madam, repent this treatment: 
By my Soul you may. Tou know I have not de- 


ſerved it of you—You knew I have not. 


Do I know you have not ?— Wretch ! Do I 


 know— 


You do, Madam—And never did man of my figure 
and conſideration [I thought it was proper to tfrow 
that in] meet with ſuch treatment— | 


ja She lifted up her hands : Indignation kept he 
ent. . 

But all is of a piece with the charge you bring againſt 
me of deſpoiling you of all ſuccour and help, of making 
you poor and lou, and with other unprecedented lan- 
guage. I will only ſay, before theſe two gentlewomen, 
that fince it mu/? be ſo, and fince your former eſteem 


for me is turned into ſo riveted an averſion, I will ſoon 
very ſoon, make you entirely eaſy, I will be gone; 


—[I will leave you to your own fate, as you call it; 
and may That be happy !—Only, that I may not ap- 


pear to be a ſpoiler, a robber indeed, let me know 


whither I ſhall ſend your apparel, and every-thing 


that belongs to you, and I will ſend it. 


Send it to this place ; and aſſure me, that you will 


never moleſt me more; never more come near me; 
and that is all I aſk of you. 


I will do ſo, Madam, ſaid I, with a dejected air. 
But did I ever think I ſhould be ſo indifferent to you? 
However, you muſt permit me to inſiſt on your 
reading this Letter; and on your ſeeing . 
: Inlon, 
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linſon, and hearing what he has to ſay from your 
Uncle. He will be here by-and-by. - 

Don't trifle with me, fad ſhe, in an imperious 
tone—Do as you offer. I will not receive any Let- 
ter from your hands. If I fee Captain Tomlinſon, 
it ſhall be on his own account; not on yours. You 
tell me you will ſend me my apparel : If you would 
have me believe any thing you ſay, let T his be the 
Teſt of your Sincerity— Leave me new, and fend my 
things. | 

The women ſtared. They did nothing but ſtare z 
and appeared to be more and more at a loſs what to 
make of the matter between us. 

I pretended to be going from her in a pet: But 
when I had got to the door, I turned back; and, as 
if I had recolleQed myſelf, One word more, my 
deareſt creature Charming even in your anger |— 
O my fond ſoul ! ſaid I, turning half-round, and pull» 
ng out my handkerchief. -- | 

believe, Jack, my eyes did gliſten a little. I have 
no doubt but they did. The women pitied me. Ho- 


-neſt ſouls ! They ſhewed, that they had each of them 


a handkerchief as well as I. So, haſt thou not ob- 
ſerved (to give a familiar illuſtration) every man in 
a company of a dozen, or more, obligingly pull out 
his watch, when ſome one has aſked, What's o'clock? 
—As each man of a like number, if one talks of 
his Beard, will fall to ſtroking his chin with his four 
fingers and thumb. = __ 
ne word only, Madam, repeated I (as ſoon as my 
voice had recovered its tone): I have repreſented to 
Captain Tomlinſon in the moſt favourable light the 
cauſe of our preſent miſunderſtanding. You know 
what your Uncle inſiſts upon; and with which you 
have acquieſced. The Letter in my hand [and again 
| offered it to her] will acquaint you with what you 
have to apprehend from your Brother's active malice. 
She was going to ſpeak in a bigh accent, FR 
| $ 
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the Letter from her, with an open palm Nay, hear 
me out, Madam — The Captain, you know, has re- 
ported our marriage to two different perſons. It is 
come to your Brother's ears. My own relations have 
alſo heard of it. Letters were brought me from town 
this morning, from Lady Betty Lawrance and Miſs 
Montague. Here they are [I pulled them out of my 
pocket, and offered them to her, with T hat of the 
Captain; but the held back her ſtill open palm, that 
ſhe might not receive them]. Reflect, Madam, I be- 
ſcech you reilect, upon the fatal conſequences with 
which this your high refentment may be attended. 
Ever fince I knew you, faid ſhe, I have been in 
a wilderneſs of doubt and error. I bleſs God that I 
am out of your hands, I will tranſact for myſelf 
what relates to myſelf. - I diſmiſs all your ſolicitude 
for me. Am I not my own miſtreſs Have you 
any title 8 

The women ſtared [ The devil ſtare ye, thought I! 
Can ye do nothing but ſtare 7 J It was high time to 
ſtop her here. x. 1 

| raiſed my voice to. drown hers—You uſed, my 
deareſt creature, to have a tender and apprehenſive 
heart—Your never had fo much reaſon for ſuch a one 
as now. 

Let me judge for myſelf, upon what I ſhall fee, 
not upon what I ſhall hear —Do you think I 
Ever — | 

I dreaded her going on—I mut be heard, Madam, 
failing my voice {till higher. You m let me read 
one paragraph or two of This Letter to you, if you 
will not read it yourſelf— 

Begone from me, Man. !—Begone from me with 
thy Letters ! What pretence haſt thou for tormenting 
me thus — What right What title 

Deareſt creature, what queſtions you aſk ! Quel- 
tions that you can as well anſwer yourſelf — 


I can, I Il And thus I anſwer them 


Still 
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Still louder raiſed I my voice. She was overborne. 
Sweet Soul! It would be hard, thonght I [and yet I 
was very angry with her] if ſuch a ſpirit as thine can - 
not be brought to yield to ſuch a one as mine! 

I lowered my voice on her filence. All gentle, all 


intreative, my accent: My head bowed , one hand 


held out; the other on my honeſt heart :—For Hea- 
ven's ſake, my deareſt creature, reſolve to ſee Captain 
Tomlinſon with temper. He would have come along 
with me: But I was willing to try to ſoſten your mind 
firſt on this fatal miſapprehenſion; and This for the 
fake of your own wiſhes: For what is it otherwiſe to 
me whether your friends are or are not reconciled to 
us? Do I want any favour from them? For your own 
mind's ſake therefore, fruſtrate not Captain Tomlin- 
ſon's negotiation, "That worthy gentleman wiil be 
here in the afternoon — Lady Betty will be in town 
with my Couſin Montague, in a day or two. They 
will be your viſitors. I befeech you do not carry this 
miſunderſtanding fo far, as that Lord M. and Lady 
Betty, and Lady Sarah, may know it. [Het conſider- 
able this made me look to the women ] Lady Betty will 
not let you reſt till you conſent to accompany her to 
her own Seat And to that Lady may you ſafely en- 
truſt your cauſe, 

Again, upon my pauſing a moment, ſhe was going 
to break out. I liked not the turn of her counte- 
nance, nor the tone of her voice And thinkeſt 
thou, baſe wretch—” were the words ſhe did utter, 
I again raiſed my voice and drowned hers—Baſe 


- wretch, Madam ?—You know that I have not deſerved 


the violent names you have called me. Words ſo 
opprobrious! from a mind ſo gentle! But this treat- 
ment is from you, Madam - From you, whom I love 
more than my own Soul By that Soul, I ſwear that 
do -The women looked upon each other. They 
ſeemed pleaſed with my Ardor. Women, whether 
Wives, Maids, or Widows, love Ardors. Even Miſs 


Howe, 
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Howe, thou knoweſt, ſpeaks up for Ardors (a) J — 
Nevertheleſs, I muſt ſay, that you have carried mats- 
ters too far for the occaſion. I ſee you hate me— + 

She was juſt going to ſpeak—lf we are to ſeparate 

ar ever, in a ſtrong and ſolemn voice, proceeded I, 
this Iſland ſhall not long be troubled with me. Mean 
time, only be pleaſed to give theſe Letters a peruſal, 
and conſider what is to be ſaid to your Uncle's friend, 
and what he is to ſay to your Uncle. —Any-thing will 
F come into (renounce me if you will) that ſhall make 
for your peace, and for the Reconciliation your heart 
was ſo lately ſet upon. But I humbly: conceive, that 
it is neceſſary, that you ſhould come into better tem- 
per with me, were it but to give a favourable appear- 
ance to what has paſſed, and weight to any future 
application to your friends, in whatever way you ſhall 

ink proper to make it. | | 

I then put the Letters into her lap, and retired in- 
to the next apartment with a low bow, and a very ſo- 
lemn air. TP 

I was ſoon followed by the two women. Mrs. 
Moore withdrew to give the fair Perverſe time to read 
chem: Miſs Rawlins for the fame reaſon ; and becauſe 
ſhe was ſent for home. 

The widow beſought her ſpeedy return, I. joined 
in the ſame requeſt; and ſhe was ready enough to pro» 
miſe to oblige us. | 

I excuſed myſelf to Mrs. Moore for the diſguiſe I 
had appeared in at firſt, and for the Story I had in- 
vented. I told her, that I held myſelf obliged to 
ſatisfy her for the whole floor we were upon ; and for 
an upper room for my ſervant ; and that for a month, 

certain. | 4 

She made many ſcruples, and begged ſhe might 
not be urged on this head, till ſhe had conſulted 


| (a) Seq Vol. IV, P. 28. 113. 


I con- 


on- 
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I conſented ; but told her, that ſhe had taken my 
Earneſt ; and I hoped there was no toom for diſpute. 
Juſt then Miſs Rawlins returned, with an air of 
eager curioſity; and having been told, what had paſſed 
between Mrs. Moore and me, ſhe. gave herſelf airs of 
office immediately: Which I humoured, plainly per- 
ceiving, that if 1 had her with me, I had the other. 
She wiſhed, if there were time for it, and if it were. 
not quite impertinent in her to deſire it, that I would 
give Mrs. Moore and her a brief Hiſtory of an affair, 
which, as ſhe faid, bore the face of Novelty, Myſtery, 
and Surprize : For ſometimes it looked to her as if 
we were married; at other times, that point appeared 
doubtful ; and yet the Lady did not abſolutely deny 
it; but, upon the whole, thought herſelf highly in- 
jured. | | 
I ſaid, That ours was a very particular caſe : 'That. 
were I to acquaint them with it, ſome part of it would 
hardly appear credible. But however, as they ſeemed 
to be perſons of diſcretion, I would give them abrief 
account of the whole; and this in fo plain and ſin- 
cere a manner, that it ſhould clear up to their ſatiſ . 
faction every thing that had paſſed, or might here- 
aſter paſs between us. | 
hey fat down by me, and threw every feature of 
their faces into attention. I was reſolved to go as near 
the truth as poſſible, leſt any thing ſhould drop from 
my Spouſe to impeach my veracity ; and yet keep in 
view what paſſed at the Flaſk. 5 
t is neceſſary, altho' thou knoweſt my whole Story, 
and a good deal of my views, that thou ſhouldſt be: 
appriſed of the ſubſtance of what I told them. ; 
© I gave them, in as conciſe a manner as I was able, 
the hiſtory of our families, fortunes, alliances, anti- 
© pathies ; her Brother's and mine particularly. I 
* averred the truth of our private Marriage.” The 
Captain's Letter, which I will incloſe, will give thee . 
my "OP for that, And beſides, the women. might 


have 
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have propoſed a Parſon to me by way of compromiſe. 
< I told them the condition my Spouſe had made me 
© ſwear to; and to which ſhe held me, in order, I 
< faid, to induce me the ſooner to be reconciled to 
© her Relations * 

© I owned, that this reſtraint made me ſometimes 
© ready to fly out.” And Mrs. Moore was ſo good as 
to declare, that he did not much wonder at it. | 

Thou art a very good ſort of woman, Mrs. Moore, 
thought J. 

As Miſs Howe has actually detected our mother; 
and might poſſibly find ſome way till to acquaint her 
friend with her diſcoveries ; I thought it proper to 
prepoſſeſs them in favour of Mrs, Sinclair and her two 
Nieces. | 

| ſaid, © They were Gentlewomen born; that they 
© had not bad hearts; that indeed my Spouſe did not 
© love them; they having once- jointly taken the li- 

© berty to blame her for her over-niceneſs with regard 
to me. People, I ſaid, even good people, who knew 
* themſelves to be guilty of a fault they had no ineli- 
© nation to mend, were too often leaſt patient, when 
© told of it; as they could leſs bear than others, to be 
thought indifferently of. | 

Too often the caſe, they owned. 

© Mrs. Sinclair's houſe was a very handfome houſe, 
© and fit to receive the firſt quality [True enough, 
Jack IJ. Mrs. Sinclair was a woman very ealy in 
© her circumſtances: A Widow-gentlewoman —as 
* you, Mrs. Moore, are. Lets Lodgings — as you, 
© Mrs. Moore, do. Once had better proſpects—as 
© you, Mrs Moore, may have had: The Relict of 
© Colonel Sinclair: You, Mrs. Moore, might khow 
© Colonel Sinclair—He had lodgings at Hamſtead.” 

She had heard of the name. 

O, he was related td the beſt families in Scot- 
© land: And his Widow 1s not to be reflected upon, 

6 becauſe the lets Lodgings, you know, Mrs. Moore 
ou know, Miſs Rawlins,' 
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Very true, and, Very true: And they muſt needs 


ſay, it did not look quite ſo pretty in ſuch a Lady, as 
my Spouſe, to be ſo cenſorious. | 

A foundation here, thought I, to procure theſe wo- 
mens help to get back the Fugitive, or their connive- 
ance at leaſt at my doing ſo; as well as for anticipating 
any future information from Miſs Howe. 

gave them a character of that Virago: And inti- 
mated, * that for a head to contrive miſchief, and a 
heart to execute it, ſhe had hardly her equal in her 
Sex. = 

To this Miſs Howe it was, Mrs. Moore faid, ſhe 
ſuppoſed, that my Spouſe was ſo deſirous to diſpatch a 
man and horſe, by day-dawn, with a Letter ſhe wrote 
before ſhe went to bed laſt night; propoſing to ſtay 
no longer than till ſhe had received an Anſwer to it. 

The very ſame, faid I. I &new ſhe would have im- 
mediate recourſe to her. I ſhould have been but too 
happy, could I have prevented ſuch a Letter from 
paſling, or ſo to have managed, as to have it given 
into Mrs. Howe's hands, inſtead of her Daughter's. 
Women who had lived ſome time in the world knew 
better, than to encourage ſuch {kittiſh pranks in young 
wives, 

Let me juſt ſtop to tell thee, while it is in my 
head, that I have fince given Will. his cue to find out 
where the man lives who is gone with the fair Fugi- 
tive's Letter ; and, if poſſible, to ſee him on his re- 
turn, before he ſees her. 

told the women, I defpaired that it would ever 
be better with us while Miſs Howe had ſo ſtrange 
* an aſcendancy over my Spouſe, and remained her- 
© felt unmarried; and until the Reconciliation with 
* her friends could be effected; or a fill happier 
© event—as 1 ſhould think it, who am the laſt male 
* of my family; and which my fooliſh vow, and her 
* rigour, had hitherto 
Here I ſtopt, and looked modeſt, turning my dia- 
Vol. V. F mond 
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mond ring round my finger: While goody Moore 
looked mighty ſignificant, calling it a very particular 
caſe; and the Maiden fanned away, and primm'd 
and purſs'd, to ſhew, that what 1 ſaid needed no far- 
ther explanation. | | 

I told them the occaſion of our preſent difference: 
© TI avowed the reality of the Fire: But owned, that! 

would have made no ſcruple of breaking the unna- 
tural oath ſhe had bound me in (having an Huſ- 
band's right on my fide) when ſhe was ſo acciden- 
tally frighted into my arms: And I blamed myſelf 
exceſſively, that I did not; fince ſhe thought fit to 
carry her reſentment fo high, and had the injuſtice 
to ſuppoſe the Fire to be a contrivance of mine.” 

Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Moore ſaid—as we were 
married, and Madam v as fo add Every Gentleman 
would net — And ſtopt there Mrs, Moore, 

Jo ſuppoſe I ſhould have recourſe to ſuch a poor 
© contrivance, ſaid I, when I ſaw the dear creature 
© every haur-— Was not this a bold put, Jack? 

A molt extraordinary caſe, truly! cried the Maiden; 
fanning, yet coming in with her Hellbuts; and her 
ſifting Pray Sirs] and her reſtraining Enough Sirs/— 
flying from the queſtion to the queſtion; her ſeat no- 
and-then uneaſy, for fear my want of deiicary thould 
hurt her abundant mzde/iy ; and yet it was diſhcult to 
ſatisfy her ſuper-abundant cus icſity. 

My Beloved's jealouſy [and jealouſy of itſelf, to 


female minds, accounts for a thouſand unaccount- 


- © ablenefles] and the imputation of her haif-phzenly 


brought upon ber by her Father's wicked curſe, and 
© by the previous perſecutions ſhe had undergone from 
call her family, were what |] dwelt upon, in order 
© to provide againſt what might happen.” 

In ſhort, © I owned again{t mylelf moſt of the 
© offeaces which I did not doubt but ſhe would charge 
6 me with in their hearing: And as every caufe has 


* a black and white ſide, I gave the worlt parts of 
6 our 
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© our Story the gentleſt turn, And when J had done, 
© acquainted them with ſome of the contents of that 
«© Letter of Captain Tomlinſon which I had leſt 
© with the Lady. I concluded with cautioning them 
to be org agaiuſt the enquiries of James Har- 
* lowe, aud of Captain Singleton, or of any Sailor- 
« looking-Wee.? n ad ES 
This thou wilt ſee from the Letter itſelf was neceſ- 
ſary to be done. Here therefore thou mayeſt read it. 
And a charming Letter to my purpoſe wilt thou find 
it to be, if thou giveſt the leaſt attention to its con- 
tei.t3. 1 
To RORFERT Lo VET ACR, . 
Dear Sir, | edu. Fune 7. 


ALtho I am obliged to be in town to morrow, or 

next day at fartheſt, yet I would not difpenſe 
with writing to you, by one of my ſervants (whom I 
fend up before me upon a particular occaſion) in order 
to advertiſe you, that it is probable you will bear from 


ſome of your own relations on your ¶ ſuppoſed ] nuptials. 


One of the Perſons (Mr. Lilburne by name) to whom 
I binted my belief of your Marriage, happens to be 
acquainted with Mr Spurrier, Lady Betty Lawrance's 
Steward; and (not being under any teſtriction) men- 
tioned it te Mr. Spurrier, and he to Lady Betty, as a 
thing certain: And this (tho' I have not the honour 
to be ber ſon ally known to her Ladiſbis) brought on an 
enquiry from her Ladyſhip to me by her gentleman; 
who coming to me in company with Mr. Lilburne, I 
had no way but to confirm the report. And T under- 
ſtand, that Lady Betty takes it amiſs, that ſhe was 


not acquainted with fo deſirable a piece of news from 
jourſelf, 


What is between books [] thou miyeſt ſuppoſe, Jack, I ſunk 
upon the women, in the account I gave them of the contents of this 


Letter, | by © 
| F 2 | | Her 
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Her Ladyſhip, it ſeems, has b»/ine/s that calls her 
10 #9401 [and you will poſſibly chuſe to:put her right, 
Tf you do, it will, I preſume, be in confidence ; that 
nothing may perſpire from your own family to contra- 
dict what I have given out 

have ever been of opinion, That truth ought 10 
be firiftly adhered to on oll occaſians: And am con- 
cerned that I have (tho' with ſo good a view) de- 
| parted from my old maxim. But my dear friend Mr, 
| John Harlowe would have it ſo. Yet 1 never knew 
a departure of this kind a {angle departure. But, to 
= make the beſt of it now, allow me, Sir, once more 
| to beg the Lady, as ſoon as poſhble, to authenticate 
| the report given out.] When both you and the Lady 
| Join in the acknowledgment of your marriage, it will 
be impertinent in any. one to be inquiſitive as to the 
| day or week : | And, if as privately celebrated as you 
intend (while the gentlewomen with whom you lodge 
are properly inſtructed, as you ſay they are, and who 
actually believe you were married long ago) who ſhall 
be able to give a contradiction to my report ?] 

And yet it 1s very probable, that minute enquiries 
will be made ; and this 1s what renders precaution 
neceflary, For Mr. James Harlowe will not believe 
that you are married; and is ſure, he ſays, that you 
| both lived together when Mr. Hickman's application 
was made to Mr. John Harlowe: And if you lived 
together any time unmarried, he infers from your cha- 
| 
! 
| 


ew 


racter, Mr. Lovelace, that it is not probable, that 
you would ever marry. And he leaves it to his two 
Uncles to decide, if you even ould be married, whe- 
þ ther there be not room to believe, that his Siſter was 
i firſt diſbenoured; and if ſo, to judge of the title the 
=. will have to their favour, or to the forgiveneſs of any 
of her family. I believe, Sir, this part of my Let- 
| ter had beſt be kept from the Lady. 
| Young Mr, Harlowe is * to find this outs and 
1 come at his Siſter's fpeech. likewiſe ; and for that 
9 3 1 | 8 purpoſe 
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purpoſe ſets out to-morrow, as I am well informed, 
with a large attendance armed; and Mr. Solmes is to 
be of the party. And what makes him the more ear- 
neſt to find it out, is this: Mr. John Harlowe has 
told the whole family that he will alter and new ſet- 
tle his will. Mr. Antony Harlowe is reſolved to do 
the ſame by his; for, it ſeems, he has now given ove 
all thoughts of changing his condition, Having lately 
been diſappointed in a view he had of that fart with Mrs. 
Herbe. Theſe two Brothers generally act in concert 
and Mr. James Harlowe dreads (and let me tell you, 
that he has reaſon for it, on my Mr. Harlowe's ac- 
count) that his younger Siſter will be, at laſt, more 
benefited than he wiſhes for, by the alteration intend- 
ed. He has already been endeavouring to found his 
Uncle Harlowe on this ſubject; and wanted to know, 
whether any-new application had been made to him on 
his Siſter's part: Mr, Harlowe avoided a direct an- 
ſwer, and expreſſed his wiſhes for a general Recon- 
ciliation, and his hopes that his Niece were married. 
This offended the furious young man, and he re- 
minded his Uncle of Engagements they had all en- 
tered into at his Siſter's going away, not to he recon- 
ciled but by general conſent. | 

Mr. John Harlowe complains to me-often, of the 
uncontroylableneſs of his Nephew; and ſays, that 
now, that the young man has not any- body of whoſe 
ſuperior ſenſe, he ſtands in awe, he obſerves not de- 
cency. in his behaviour to any of them. And this 
makes my Mr. Hatlowe ſtill more defirous than ever 
of bringing his Fangen into favour again. I. 
will not ſay all 1 might of this young man's extraor- 


dinary rapaciouſneſs ;— But one would think, that 
theſe graſping men expect to live for ever ! 

I took the liberty but within theſe two hours, to 
* propoſe to ſet on foot (and offered my cover to) a. 
* correſpondence between my friend, and his daughter - 
* niece, as he ſtill ſometimes fondly calls her. She; 


Z. 3 © was 
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© was miſtreſs of ſo much prudence, I ſaid, that I was 
© ſure ſhe could better direct every thing to its defire- 
© able end, than any body elſe could. But he ſaid, 
© he did not think himſelf entirely at liberty to take 
© ſuch a ſtep at preſent ; and that it was beſt that he 
* ſhould have it in his power to ſay, occaſionally, that 
© he had not any corre{pondence wth her, or Letter 
© from her, | 

+ © You will ſee, Sir, from all this, the neceſſity of 
© keeping our treaty an abſo/rte Secret; and if the 
© Lady has mentioned it to her worthy friend Miſs 
Howe, I hope it is confidence,” 

[And now, Sir, a few lines in anſwer to yours of 
Monday laſt. ] 

{ Mr. Harlowe was very well pleaſed with your rea- 
dineſs to come into his propoſal. But as to what you 
both deſire, that he will be preſent at the ceremony, 
he ſaid, that his Nephew watched all his ſteps ſo nar- 
rowly, that he thought it was not practicable (if he 
were inclinable) to oblige you : But that he conſent- 
ed with all his heart, that I ſhould be the perſon 
whom he had ſtipulated ſhould be privately preſent at 
the ceremony on his part.) | 

[However, I think, I have an expedient for this, if 
your Lady continues to be very defirous of her Uncle's 
preſence (except he ſhould be more determined than 
his anſwer to me ſeemed to import); of which I ſhall 
acquaint you, and perhaps of what he ſays to it, when 
have the pleaſure to ſee you in town. But, indeed, I 
think you have 79 time to loſe. Mr. Harlowe is im- 

atient to hear, that your are actually one; and I hope 
may carry him down word, when J leave you next, 
that I /aw the Ceremony performed. 

[If any obſtacle ariſes from the Lady (from You it 
cannot) I ſhall be tempted to think a little hardly of 
ber pundtilio.] | h CY 3 

Mr. Harlowe hopes, Sir, that you will rather take 
pains to avoid, than to meet, this violent young wm 

* > * | S 
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He has the better opinion of you, let me tell you, 
Sir, from the account I gave him of your moderation 
and politeneſs z neither of which are qualities with his 
Nephew. But we have all of us ſomething to amend. 

Iccu cannot imagine how dearly my friend till 
loves this excellent Niece of his—t will give you an 
inſtance of it, which affected me a good deal —© If 
© once more, faid he (the laſt time but one we were 
together) I can but ſee this ſweet child gracing the 
« upper-end of my table, as miſtreſs of my houſe, in 
my allotted month; all the reft of my family preſent 
© but as her gueſts ; for ſo I formerly would have it; 
© and had her Mother's conſent for 1t— There he 
ſtopt ; for he was forced to turn his reverend face 
from me. Tears ran down his cheeks. . Fain would 
he have hid-them : But he could not“ Yet—yet, 
* ſaid he—how-—how* Poor gentleman, he per- 
fectly ſobbed ]J—* how ſhall I be able to bear the firſt 
meeting!“ | 2% Gon eee 

I bleſs God I am 10 hard-hearted man, Mr. Loye- 
lace: My eyes ſhewed to my worthy friend, that he 


had no reafon to be aſhamed of his humanity before 
ales | OP APIs 


I will put ant end to this long epiſtle. Be pleaſed 
to make my compliments acceptable to the moſt ex- 
cellent of women; as well as believe me to be, 

| Dear Sir, 355 
Your faithful Friend, and humble Servant, 
ANTONY TOMLINSON-- 


During the converſation between me and the wo- 
men, I had planted myſelf at the farther end of the 
apartment we were in, over-againſt the door, which 
was open; and oppoſite to the Lady's chamber-door, 
which was ſhut. I ſpoke ſo low, that it was impoſſi- 
ble for her, at that diſtance, to hear what we ſaid; 
and in this ſituation I could fee if her door opened. 

I told the women, that what I had mentioned to 


"F 4 | 1 
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my Spouſe of Lady Betty's coming to town with her 
Niece Montague, and of their intention to viſit my 
Beloved, whom they had never ſeen, nor ſhe them, 
was real; and that I expected news of their arrival 
every hour. I then ſhewed them copies of the other 
two letters, which 1 had leſt with her; the one from 
Lady Betty, the other from my Couſin Montague, — 
And here thou mayeſt read them if thou wilt. , 

Eternally reproaching, eternally upbraiding me, are 
my 1mpertinent relations. But they are fond of occa - 
ſions to find fault with me. Their Love, their Love, 
Jack, and their dependenee on my known good hu- 
mour, are their inducements. 1 
'Y To RoBERT LovELAcE, Eſq, 

Dear Nephew, Midn. Morn. Tune'7. 
1 Underſtand, that at length all our wiſhes are an- 
4 ſwered in your happy Marriage. But Ithink, we 
might as well have heard of it directly from you, as 
from the round- about way by which we have been 
made acquainted with it. Methinks, Sir, the power 
and the will we have to oblige you, ſnould not expoſe 
us the more to, your flights and negligence. My 
Brother had ſet his heart upon giving to you the Wiſe 
we have all ſo long wiſhed: you to have. But if you 
were actually married at the time you made him that 
requeſt | (/uppoſing, perhaps, that his gout would not let 
him attend you ) it is but like you .— If your Lady had 
her reaſons to wiſh'it tobe private while the differences 
between her family and ſelf continue, you might ne- 
vertheleſs have communicated it to us with thut te- 
ſtiiction; and we ſhould have forborn the public: 
maniſeſtations of our joy, upon an event we have ſo 
long deſired. | 1+ (221488 4 

The diſtant way we have come to know it is by 
my Steward; who is acquainted with a friend of 

f eave Mrs, Moore and Miſs Rawlins room to think this reproach 


Captain 


'w WY 
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Captain Tomlinſon, to whom that gentleman revealed 
it: And he, it ſeems, had it from yourſelf and Lady, 
with ſuch circumſtances as leave it not to be doubted. 

I am, indeed, very much diſobliged with you: So 
is Lady Sarah. But ! ſhall have a very ſpeedy oppor- 
tunity to tell you ſo in perſon; being obliged to go to 
town to my old Chancery: affair. My Coulin Leeſon, 
who is, it ſeems, removed to Albemarle-ſtreet, has 
notice of it. I ſhall be at her houſe, where I beſpeak 
your attendance on Sunday night. I have written to 
my Couſin Charlotte for either her, or her Siſter, to 
meet me at Reading, and accompany me to town, L 
ſhall ſtay but a few days; my buſineſs being matter 
of form only. On my return I ſhall pop upon Lord 
M. at M. Hall, to fee in what way his laſt Fit has 
left him. 

Mean time, having told you my mind on your neg- 
ligence, I cannot help congratulating you both on 
the occafion—Your fair Lady particularly, upon her 
entrance into a family which is Nef to admire 
and love her, 

My principal intention of writing to you (diſpenſing 
with the neceſſary punCtilio) is, that you may acquaint 
my dear new Niece, that I will not be denied the ho- 
nour of her company down with me into Oxfordſhire, 
I underſtand, that your propoſed houſe and equipages 
cannot be ſoon ready. She ſhall be with me till they 
are. I inſiſt upon it. This ſhall make all up. My 
_ {hall be her own. My ſervants and equipages 

ers 

Lady Sarah, who hae! not bean out of her own houſe 
for months, will oblige me with her company for a 
week, in honour of a Niece ſo dearly beloved, as 1 
am ſure ſhe will be of us all. 

Being but in-Jodgings-in town, neither You nor 
your Lady can require much preparation. 2 

Some time on Monday I hope to attend the W 


young Lady, to make _ my compliments; and to 


5 receive 
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receive her apology for your negligence: which, and 


her going down with me, as 1 ſaid before, {hall be full 
ſatisfaction, Mean time, God bleſs her for her cou- 
rage [Tell her I fay ſo] ; and bleſs you bath in each 
other; and that will be happineſs to us all--particu- 
larly, to 


Your truly affe&ttonate Aunt, 
ELiz. LAWRANCE, 


To RoBERT LOVETACE, £/. 
Dear Couſin, | | 
AT laſt, as we underſtand, there is ſome hope of 


you. Now does my good Tord run over his 
bead- roll of proverbs; of Black Oxen, id Oats, 
Long Lanes, and fo forth., 

Now, Couſin, ſay I, is your time come; and you 
will be no longer, I bope, an infidel either to the 
power or excellence of the Sex you have pretended 
hitherto ſo much to undervalue; nor a tidiculer or 
ſcoffer at an Inſtitution which all ſober people reve- 
rence, and all Rakes, ſooner, or later, are brought to 
reverence, or to wiſh they had. 

I want to ſee how you become your filken ſetters: 
Whether the charming yoke fits light upon yourſhoul- 
ders. If with fuch a ſweet Yoke-{cllow it does not, 
my Lord, and my Siſter, as well as I, think that 
you will deſerve a cloſer tie about your neck. 

His Lordſhip is very much diſpleaſed, that you have 
not written bim word of the Day, the Hour, the Man- 
ner, and every-thing. But I aſk him, How be can 
already expect any mark of deference or politeneſs from 
you? He muſt ſtay, 1 tell him, till that ſign of Re- 
formation, among others, appear from the influence 
and example of your Lady: But that, if ever you will 
be good for any thing, it will be quickly ſeen. And, 
O Couſin, what a vaſt, vaſt journey have you to 
take from the dreary Land of Libertiniſm, ep: wg 

8 . right 
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bright Province of rg hays into the ſerene King- 
dom of Happineſs I Tou had need to loſe no time. 
You have many a weary ſtep to tread, before you can 
overtake thoſe travellers, who ſet out for it from a 
leſs remote quarter. But you have a charming Pole- 
ilar to guide you; that's your advantage. I wiſh you 
joy of it: And as I have never = expected any highly 
complaiſant thing from you, I make no ſcrupleto begin 
firſt; but it is purely, I muſt tell you, in reſpect to 
my new Coulin ; whoſe acceſſion into our family we 
moſt heartily congratulate and rejoice in. 

| have a Letter from Lady Betty. She commands 
either my attendance or my Siſter's at Reading, to 
proceed with ber to town, to Couſin Leeſon's. She 
puts Lord M. in hopes, that ſhe ſhall certainly bring 
down with her our lovely new Relation; for ſhe ſays, 
ſhe will not be denied. His Lordſhip is the willinger 
to let me be the perſon, as Il am in a manner wild to 
ſee her; my Siſter having two years ago had that ho- 
our at Sir Robert Biddulph's. So get ready to acecom- 
pany us in our return; except your Lady has ob- 


jections ſtrong enough to ſatisfy us all Lady Sarah 
longs to ſee her; and ſays, This acceſſion to the fa- 


mily will ſupply to it the loſs of her beloved Daughter. 

I ſhall ſoon, I hope, pay my compliments to the 
_ Lady in perſon So have nothing to add, _ 
that l am + 


Your old mad Playfellow and cu in, 
© CHARLOTTE MoNTAGUE. 


The women having read the copies of theſe two 


Letters, I thought that I might then threaten and 


ſwagger “ But very little heart have I, ſaid I, to en- 
courage ſuch a viſit from Lady Betty and Miſs Mon- 
* tague to my Spouſe. For after all, I am tired out 
© with her ſtrange ways. She is not what ſhe was, 
o 
ace of my birth, 


leave this Praguy khan, tho' the p 
F 6 « and 


and (as T told her in your h Ladies) I wilt 
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© and tho' the ſtake J have in it is very conſiderable; 
© and go and reſide in Frah e or Italy, and never think 


© of myſelf as a married man, nor live lite one.“ 
O dear! ſaid one. N ond d 
That would be a ſad thing] ſaid the other. 
Nay, Madam [turning to Mrs: Moore — Indeed, 
Madam [to Miſs Rawlins]— I am quite deſperate. I 
can no longer bear ſuch uſage. I have had the 
fortune to be favoured by the ſmiles of very fine La - 
dies, though I ſay it [and I looked modeſt] both abroad 
and at home—7 hou An, this to be true, Jacht]. 
Wich regard to my Spouſe here, I had but one hope 
left (for as to the Reconciliation with her friends, I 
ſcorn them all too much to value that, but for her 
ſake) ; and that was, that if it pleaſed God to bleſs us 
with children, ſhe might entirely recover her uſual 
Serenity; and we might then be happy. But the Re- 
conciliation her heart was ſo much ſet upon, is now, 
as I hinted before, entirely hopeleſs Made fog. by 
this raſh ſtep of hers, and by the raſher temper ſhe is 
in; ſince (as you will believe) her Brother and Siſter, 
when they come to know it, will make a fine handle 
of it againſt us both; — affecting, as they do at pre- 
Tent to diſbeheve our Marriage — and the dear crea- 
ture herſelf too ready to countenanee ſuch a diſbelief 
—as nothing more than the Ceremony—as nothing more 
—hem I as nothing more than the Ceremony -- 
Here, as thou wilt perceive, I was baſhful; ſor Miſ 
Rawlins, by her preparatory primneſs, put me in mind, 
that it was proper to be ſo— | 
I turned half round; then facing the Fan- player, 
and the Matron—You yourſelves, Ladies, knew not 
what to believe till New, that I have told you our Sto- 
ry: And I do affure you, that I ſhall-not give myſelf 
the ſame trouble to convince people I hate; People 
from whom I neither expect nor delice any favour; 
and whoare determined not to be convinced. And what, 
pray, mult be the iſſue, when her Uncle's friend com 
aaltho 
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altho? he ſeems to be a truly worthy man! Is it not na- 
rural for him to ſay, To what puspoſe, Mr. Love- 
© Jace, ſhould l endeavour to bring about a Reconci- 
© liation between Mrs. Lovelace and her friends, by. 
means of her elder. Uncle, when a good underſtand- 
ing is wanting between yourſelves ?'— A fair. inſer- 
ence, Mis. Moore -A fair, inference,” Miſs Raw- 
lins! — And here is the unhappineſs — Till ſhe is 
reconciled to them, chis eurſed oath, in her notion, 
3s binding CI beo + by TT Mw 
The women, ſeemed. moved; ſor I ſpoke with great 
carneſtneſs, tho! low - And beſides, they love to have 
their Sex, and its favours, appear of importance to us. 
They ſhook their deep heads at each other, and looked 
forrow ful: And this moved my tender heaft too. 
'Tis an unheerd- of caſe, Ladies Had he not pre- 
ſerred me to all mankind There I ſtopped And 
that, reſumed I, feeling for my handkerchief, is what 
ſtiggered Captain Tomlinſon, When he heard of her 
flight; who, the laſt time he ſa us together, ſaw the 
moſt affectionate couple on earth -The moſt af- 
fectionate couple on earth lin the accent»grievous, 
repeated IJ. tibet drad a ies 34 4: 
Out then I pulled my haudkerchief, and putting it 
to my eyes, aroſe, and walked to the window— tt 
makes me weaker that a woman? Did I not love 
her, as never man loved his wife {1 have. no doubt 
but I do, ck! 9719 2G H14 VOM 32H 
here again; I ſtopt; and reſuming—Charming 
creature, as you ſee ſhe is, 1 wiſh 1 had never-bcheld 
her face !|—Excuſe: me, Ladies; traverſing the room. 
and having rubbed my eyes till I ſuppoſed them red, 
] turned to the women; and, pulling out my Letter- 
cafe, I will ſnew you one Letter—Here it 1s—Read - 
it, Miſs Rawlins, if you pleaſe—It will confirm to 
you, bow much all my family are prepared to admire 
her. Lam. freely treated in it; ſo I am in the two 
others: But aſtet what I haye told you, nothing need 
be a ſecret to you two. Sbe 
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She took it, with an air of eager curioſity, and 
looked at the ſeal, oftentatiouſly coroneted; and at 
the ſuperſcription, reading out, To Robert Lovelace, 
Ejq .— Ay Madam — Ay, Miſs, that's my name 
[giving myſelfan air, tho' Thad told it to them before] 
I am not aſhamed of it. My wite's maiden name 
Unmarried name, I ſhould rather ſay—fool that I 
am! —and I rubbed my cheek for vexation [Fool 
enough in conſcience, Jack !] was Harlowe - Clariſſa 
Harlowe—You heard me call her 24 Clariſſa— 

did but thought it to be a feigned or Love name, 
ſaid Miſs Rawlins. 

I wonder what is Miſs Rawlins's Love-name, Jack. 
Moſt of the fair Romancers have in their early wo- 
manhood choſen Love-names. No parſon ever gave 
more real names, than I have given ſcitious ones. 
And to very good purpoſe: Many a ſweet dear has 
anſwered me a Letter for the ſake of owning a name 
which her Godmother never gave her, 

Not was her real name, I ſaid. | 

I bid her read out the whole Letter. If the ſpelling 
be not exact, Miſs Rawlins, ſaid I, you will excuſe 
it; the writer is a Lord. But, perhaps, I may not 
ſhew it to my ſpouſe; for if thoſe I have left with 
her have no effect upon her, neither will this: And I 
ſhall not care to expoſe my Lord M. to her ſcorn.. 
Indeed I begin to be quite careleſs of conſequences. 

Miſs Rawlins, who could not but be pleaſed with 
this mark of my confidence, looked as is ſhe pitied 
me. 
And here thou mayeſt read the Letter, No, III. 


To RoBERT LoVEL ACE, Eſq. 


Couſin Lovelace, M. Hall, Modu. June "Ha 
I Think you might have found time to let us know 
of your Nuptialsbeing actually ſolemnized. I might 
have expected this piece of civility from you. But per- 
haps 
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haps the Ceremony was performed at the very time 
that you aſked me to be your Lady's Father But 1 
ſhall be angry if I proceed in my gueſſes - And liitle 
ſaid is ſoon amended. 

But I can tell you, that Lady Betty Lawrance, 
whatever Lady Sarah does, will not fo foon forgive 
you, as I have done. omen reſent flights lenger than 
men. You that know ſo much of the Sex (L ſpeak it 
not however to your praife) might have known Thar. 
But never was you. before acquainted with a Lady of 
ſuch an amiable character. I hope there will be but 
one Soul between you. I have before now ſaid, that 
] wiil difinherit you, and fettle all I can upon her, if 
you prove not a good huſband to her. N 

May this Marriage be crowned with a great many 
fine Boys (1 deſire no Girls) to build up again a family 
ſo antient! The firſt Boy ſhall take my ſurname 
by Act of Parliament. TT hat is my Will. 


Lady Betty and Niece Charlotte will be in town 


about buſineſs before you know where you are. Ihe 
long to pay their compliments to your fair Bride. I 
{uppoſe you will hardly be at the Lawn when they get 
to town; becauſe Greme informs me, you have ſent 
no orders there for your Lady's accommodation. 


Pritchard has all things in readinefs ſor ſigning. 1 
will take no advantage of your Slights. Indeed I am 
too much vſed-to them More praiſe to my patience, 


than to your complaiſance, however. 


One reaſon for Lady Betty's going up, as I may 
tell you under the roſe, is, to buy ſome ſuitable Pre- 


ſents for Lady Sarah and all of us to make on this 
agreeable occaſion. | 

We would have blazed it way, could we have had 
timely notice, and thought it would have been 


agreeable to all round. The like occafions don't hap- 


pen every dy. 


My moſt affectionate compliments and congratula- = 


Loa a 


* 
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tions to my new Niece, conclude me, for the preſent, 
m violent pain, that with all your heroicalneſs would 
make you mad, 

Hur truly aſfectionate Uncle, 


This Letter clench'd the nail. Not but that, Miſs 
Rawlins ſaid, ſhe ſaw I had been a wild gentleman; 
and, truly, ſhe thought ſo, the moment ſhe beheld me. 

They began to intercede for my Spouſe (ſo nicely 
had I turned the tables) ; and that I would not go 
abroad, and diſappoint a Reconciliation ſo much 
wiſhed for on one fide, and ſuch deſiiable proſpects 
on the other in my own family. 

Who knows, thought I to myſelf, but more may 
come of this plot, than I had even promiſed myſelf ? 
What a happy man ſhall I be, if theſe women can be 
brought to join to carry my Marriage into con- 
ſummation ! | 

Ladies, you are exceeding good to us both. I ſhould: 
have ſome hopes, it my unhappily nice Spouſe could 
be brought to diſpenſe with the unnatural oath ſhe has 
laid me under. You fee what my caſe is. Do you 

think | may not inſiſt upon her abſolving me from this 
abominable oath ? Will you be ſo good, as to give 
your advice, that one apartment may ſerve tor a Man 
and his Wife at the hour of retirement. ?—Modeſtly, 
put, Beltord !—And let me here obſerve, that few 
Rakes would find a language fo decent as to engage 
modeſt women to talk with him in, upon ſuch 
ſubjects. | At 

They both ſimpered, and looked upon one another. 

Theſe ſubjects always make women ſimper, at leaſt. 
No need but of the moſt delicate hints to hem. A man 
who is groſs in a woman's company, ought to be 
knocked down with a club: For, like ſo many mu- 
ſical inſtumente, touch but à ſingle wire, and the 


* * 


dear Souls are ſenſible all over. | + 6d 
7 | 10 
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To be ſure, Miſs Rawlins learnedly faid, playing 
with her Fan, a Caſuiſt would: give it, that the matri- 
monial vow ought to ſuperſede any other obligation. 

Mrs. Moore, for her part, was of opinion, that, 
if the Lady owned herſelf to be a Wife, ſhe ought t 
behave lite one. WIE ; | 

Whatever be my luck, thought J, with this all-eyed,, 
Vair-one,, any other woman in the world, from fifteen: 
to five-and-twenty, would be mine upon my ohn. 
terms before the morning. 

And now, that I may be at hand to take all advan - 
tages, I will endeavour, ſaid 1 to 'myſelf to make 
ſure of good quarter e eee ala 5 

Jam your Lodger, Mts. Moore, in virtue of che 
Earneſt i have given you for theſe apartments, and for- 
any one you can ſpare above for my ſervants. Indeed 
for all you have to ſpare—for $4 knows: what my 
Spouſe's Brother may attempt? I will pay you your 
own demand; and that for a month or two certain 
(Board included) as L ſhall or ſhall not be your Hin- 
drance. Take that as a pledge; ot in N of payment 
— Offering her a thirty pound Bank Note.. 

She declined taking it;; deſiring ſhe might conſult; 
the Lady firft; adding, that ſhe donbted not my Ho- 
nour-z . 1 not let her Pen to 
any ot rſon, whom ſhe knew not ſomething. of, 
while Fand the i bog gly 8 55 W 

The Lady 'Thr Lach! from both the womens 
mouths. continually (which fill implied a doubt in 
2 hearts): And not Your Spouſe, and Your Lady, 

ir. 4 6p 

I never. met with ſuch women, thought I: — 80 
thoroughly convinced but this moment, yet already 
doubting I am afraid I have a couple of Sceptics to 

knew no reaſon, I-faid, for my wife to object to 
my lodging in che ſame houſe with her here, any more 
than in town, at Mrs. Sinclair's. But were W 
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ſuch objection, I would not quit poſſeſſion ; ſince it 
was not unlikely, that the ſame freakiſh diſorder 
which brought her to Hamſtead, might carry her ab- 
ſolutely out of my knowledge. | 
They both ſeemed embarraffed; and looked upon 
one another ; yet with ſuch an air, as if they thought 
there was reaſon in what ſaid. And I declared my- 
ſelf her Boarder, as well as Lodger ; and dinner-time 
approaching, was not denied to be the former, 


LETTHT.HR IA. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BeLForD, £/q; 


I Thought it was now high time to turn my whole 
mind to my Beloved ; who had had full leiſure to 
weigh the contents of the Letters I had left with her. 
I therefore requeſted Mrs. Moore to — in, and 
deſire to know whether ſhe would be pleaſed to ad- 
mit me to attend her in her apartment, on occaſion of 
the Letters I had left with her; or whether ſhe would 
favour me with her company in the Dining-room ?. 
Mrs. Moore defired Miſs — to accompany her 
in to the Lady. They tapped at her door, and were 


both admitted. b 


I cannot but ſtop here for one minute, to remark, 
tho” againſt myſelf, upon that Security which Innocence 
gives, that nevertheleſs had better have in ita greater 
mixture of the Serpent with the Dove. For here, 
heedleſs of all I could fay behind her back, becauſe ſhe 
was ſatisfied with her own worthineſs, ſhe permitted 
me to go on with my own Story, without interruption, 
to perſons as great ſtrangers to her as to me; and who, 
as ſtrangers to both, might be ſuppoſed to lean to the 
fide moſt injured: And that, as I managed it, was to 
mine. A dear ſilly Soul, thought I, at the time, to 
depend upon the goodneſs of her own heart, when the 
heart cannot be ſeen into but by its actions; and ſhe, 


to appearance, a Runaway, an Eloper, from a tender, 


a moſt 
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a moſt indulgent Huſband To neglect to cultivate 


the opinion of individuals, when the whole world is 


governed by appearance | 

Yet, what can be expected of an angel under Twen- 
ty ?—ſhe has a world of knowledge; knowledge /pecu- 
lative, as I may ſay; but no Experience! How ſhould 
ſhe?—Knowledge by theory only is a vague uncertain 
light: A Will of the Wiſp, which as often miſleads 
the doubting mind, as puts it right. 

There are many things in the world, could a mo- 
ralizer fay, that would afford inexpreſſible pleaſure to 
a refleting mind, were it not for the mixture they 


come to us with. To be graver ſtill ; I have ſeen Pa- 
rents [Perhaps my own did ſo] who delighted in thoſe 


very qualities in their children, while young, the na- 
tural conſequences of which (too much indulged and 
encouraged) made them, as they grew up, the plague 
of their hearts To bring this home to my preſent pur- 
poſe, I muſt tell thee, that I adore this charming ctea- 
ture for her vigilant prudence ; but yet I would not, 
methinks, wiſh her, by virtue of that prudence, which 
is, however, neceſſary to carry her above the devices 
of all the reſt of the world, to be too wiſe for mine. 
My Revenge, my ſworn Revenge, is nevertheleſs 
(adore her as I will) uppermoſt in my heart. —Miſs 
Howe ſays, that my Love is an Herodian Love (a): 
By my Soul, that Girl's a Witch ! I am half-ſorry to 
lay, that I find a pleaſure in playing the Tyrant over 
what I love. Call it an ungenerous p'eaſure, if thou 


wilt: Softer hearts than mine know it. The women 


to a woman know it, and hee it too, whenever they 
are truſted with power. And why ſhould it be thought 
ſtrange, that I, who love them fo dearly, and ſtudy 
them ſo much, ſhould catch the infection of them? 


(a) See p. 42. SH | 2 
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LETTER X. 
Ar. LovxELACE, To JohN BELFORD, EV. 


1 Will now give thee the ſubſtance of the dialogue 
that paſſed between the two women and the Lady. 
Wonder not, that a perverſe Wife makes a liſtening. 
Huſband. The event, however, as thou wilt find, 
juſtified the old obſervation, That liſiners ſeldom hear 
good of themſelves, Conſcious of their own demerits, 
if I may gueſs by myſelf [There's ingenuouſnels,, 
Jack I] and fearful of cenſure, they ſeldom; find them- 
ſelves diſappointed. There is ſomething of ſenſe, aſter 
all, in theſe proyerbs, in theſe phraſes, in this wiſdam 
of nations. 


Mrs. Moore was to be the meſſenger ; but Miſs. 
Rawlins began the dialogue. 


Your Spoust, Madam Devil Only to 6th for 

a ne ao or affirmative declaration, * 6 
Spouſe, Madam — ö 

Mz ifs "7 Mr. Lovelace, Madam, averrs, that you, 
are married to him; and begs admittance, or your- 
company in the Dining-room, to talk upon the ſubject 
of the Letters he left with you. 

CJ. He is a poor wicked wretch.. Let me beg of 
you, Madam, to favour me with your company as. 


—_ as poſſible while, he is hereabouts, and I remain 
ere. 


Mi R. 1 ſhall with pleaſure attend you, Madam» 
But, methinks,. I could wich you would ſee the gen- 
tleman, and hear what he has to ſay, on the ſubjecl 
of the Letters. 

Cl. My caſe is a hard, a very hard one—] am quite 
bewildered !—I know not what to do I have not a 
friend in the world, that can or will help me- Vet 
had none but friends till I knew that man! 

Miſs R. The gentleman neither looks nor talks like 
a bad man.——Not a very bad man; as men go. 


As 


* o - we 
. OT : . 
& 7 
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As men gol Poor Miſs Rawlins ! thought I=And 
doſt thou know, how men go 

Cl, O Madam, you know him not He can put 
on the appearance of an angel of light; but has a 
black, a very black heart! — 

Poor I | | 

/7iſs R. I could not have thought it, truly?—But 
men are very deceitful now-a-days. 
 Naov-a-days A fool !—Have not her hiſtory- 
books told her, that they were always ſo-? 

Mrs. Moore, ſigbing. I have found it ſo, Iam ſure, 
to my coft | — | 

Who knows but in her time, poor goody Moore 
may have met with a Lovelace, or a Beltord, or ſome 
ſuch vile feilow?—My little hare-um-ſcare-um Beauty 
knows not what ftrange hiſtories every woman living, 
who has had the leaſt independence of will, could tell 
her, were ſuch to be as communicative as ſhe is. — But 
here's the thing; I have given her cauſe enough of 
offence; but not enough to make her hold her tongue. 

Cl. As to the Letters he has left with me, I know 


not what to ſay to them But am reſolved never to 
have any thing to fay to him. 


Mijs R. If, Madam, I may be allowed to ſay fo, 
I think you carry matters very far. | 
Cl. Has he been makinga bad cauſe a good one with 
= Madam.?—That he can do with thoſe who know 
im not. Indeed I heard him talking, tho' not what 
he ſaid, and am indifferent about it. But what ac- 
count does he give of himſelf?  , _. 
was pleaſed to hear this. To arreſt, to ſtop her 
paſnon, thought I, in the height of its career, is a 
charming preſage. | ye ks oper 
Then the buſy Miſs Rawlins fiſhed on, to find out 
from her either a confirmation or diſavowal of my Story, 
Was Lord M. my Uncle? 'Did I court her at firſt 
with the allowance of her friends, her Brother ex- 
cepted ? Had Va'rencounter with that Brother? Mins 
bg - 
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ſhe ſo perſecuted in favour of a very diſagreeable man, 
one Holmes, as to enduce her to throw herſelf into my 
protection ? | F 

None of theſe were denied. All the objections ſhe 
could have made, were ſtifled, or kept in, by the con- 
ſideration (as ſhe mentioned) that ſhe ſhould ſtay 
there but a little while; and that her Story was too 
long, But Miſs Rawlins would not be thus eaſily 
anſwered. 

Ai R. He ſays, Madam, that he could not pre- 
vail for Marriage, till he had conſented, under a 
ſolemn oath, to ſeparate Beds, while your family re- 
mained unreconciled, ban | 

Cl. O the wretch ! What can be ſtill in his head, 
to endeavour to paſs theſe ſtories upon ſtrangers? 

So no direct denial, thought [—Admirable 1—All 
will do by-and-by ! © | 

Ai R. He has owned, that an accidental Fire 
had f1iyhtened you very much on Wedneſday night 
And that—And that—And that—an accidental Fire 
had frightened you—Very much frightened you—laſt 
Wedneſday night! a 1 

Then, aſter a ſhort pauſe—In ſhort, He owned, 
That he had taken ſomeinnocentliberties, which might 
have led to a breach of the oath you had impoſed upon 
him : And that this was the caule of your diſpleaſure. 

I would have been glad to ſee how my Charmer 
then looked. To be ſure ſhe was at a loſs in her own 
mind, to juſtify herſelf tor reſenting ſo highly an offence 
ſo trifling. She heſitated - Did not preſently ſpeak— 
When ſhe did, ſhe withed, That ſhe, Miſs Rawlins, 
might never meet with any man who would take ſuch 
innocent liberties with Her. | 

Miſs Rawlins puſhed further. 

Your caſe, to be ſure, Madam, is very particular. 
But if the hope of a Reconciliation with your own 
friends is made more diſtant by your leaving him, give 
me leave to ſay, That *tis pity—'tis pity—[1 - 
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the maiden then primm'd, fann'd, and bluſh'd ; — tis 


pity] the oath cannct be diſpenſed with; eſpecially 


as he owns he has not been ſo ſtrict a liver, — 

I could have gone in and kiſſed the girl. 

Cl. You have heard his Story. Mine, as I told 
you before, 1s too long, and too melancholy ; my 
diſorder on ſeeing the wreteh is too great; and my time 
here is too ſhort, for me to enter upon it. And if he 
has any end to ſerve by his own vindication, in which 
I (hall not be a perſonal ſufferer, let him make himſelf 
appear as white as an angel ; with all my heart. 

My Love for her, and the excellent character I 
gave her, were then pleaded. | | 

Cl. Specious ſeducer Only tell me, if I cannot 
get away from him by ſome back- way ? 

How my heart then went prt-a-pat / to ſpeak in 
the female dialeCt. | | | 

C!. Let me look out heard the Saſh lifted up] 
Whither does that path lead ? Is there no poſhbility 
of getting to a coach? —Surely, he muſt deal with 
ſome fiend, or how could be have found me out? 
Cannot I ſteal to ſome neighbouring houſe, where I 
may be concealed' till T'can get quite away ?— You 
are good people II have not been always among 
ſuch !—O help me, help me, Ladies [with a voice 


of impatience] or | am ruined ! 


Then pauſing, Is that the way to Hendon ? [point- 
ing, 1 ſuppoſe Is Hendon a private place ? The 
Hamſtead. coach, I am told, will carry paſſengers 
thither. | | | 

Mrs, Moore. J have an honeſt friend at Mill hill 
[Devil fetch her! thought I} where, if ſuch be your 
determination, Madam, and if you think yourſelf in 
danger, you may be ſafe, I believe. | 

Cl, Any. whither, if I can but eſcape from his man / 
— Whither does that path lead, out yonder ?—What 
is that town on the right-hand called? 

Mrs. M. Highgate, Madam. 


Miſs 
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iſs R. On the five of the Heath is a little village 
called North-end. A kinſwomen of mine lives there, 
But her houſe is ſmall. I am not fare ſhe could ac- 
commodate ſuch a Lady. 

Devil take her too! thought II imagined, that I 
had made myſelf a better intereſt in theſe women. But 
the whole Sex love plotting - And plotters too, Jack. 

Cl. A barn, an outhouſe, a garret will be a palace 
to me, ik it will but afford me a refuge from thr 
man / | 

Her ſenſes, thought I, are much livelier than mine. 
What a devil have I done, that ſhe ſhould be ſo very 
implacable! —I told thee, Belford, All I did: Was 
there any-thing in it ſo very much amiſs ?—Such.pro- 
ſpects of Family-reconciliation before her too! - To 
be ſure ſhe is a very ſenſible Lady !— 

She then eſpied my new ſervant walking under the 
window, and aſked, if he were not one of mine!— 

Will. was on the look-out for old Grimes ['So 1s the 
ſellow called whom my beloved has difpatched to Miſs 

Howe]. And being told that the man ſhe ſaw was 
my ſervant ; I ſee, ſaid ſhe, that there is no eſcaping, 
unleſs you, Madam [to Miſs Rawlins, I ſuppoſe] can 
befriend me till I can get farther, I have no doubt 
that the fellow is planted about the houſe to watch 
my ſteps. But the wicked wretch his maſter has no 
right to controul me. He ſhall-not hinder me from go- 
ing whither I pleaſe, I will raiſe the town upon him, 
if he moleſts me. Dear Ladies, is there no back-door 
for me to get out at while you hold him in talk? 

Miſs R. Give me leave to aſk you, Madam, Is 
there no room to hope for accommodation? Had you 

not better ſee him? He certainly loves you dearly: 
He is a fine gentleman : You may exaſperate him, 
and make matters more unhappy for yourſelf. 

Cl. O Mrs. Moore, O Miſs Rawlins! you know 
not the man I- wiſh not to ſee his face, nor to ex- 
change another word with him as long as 1 m_— 
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Mrs. Moore. J don't find, Miſs Rawlins, that the 
gentleman has miſrepreſented any thing. You fee, 


Madam [to my Cl:rifſa] how reſpectful he is; not to 
come in till permitted. He certainly loves you dearly, 


Pray, Madam, let him talk to you, as he wiſhes to. 


do, on the ſubject of the Letters. 

Very kind of Mrs. Moore! —- Mrs. Moore, thought 
I, is a very good woman. I did not curſe her then. 

Miſs Rawlins faid ſomething ; but ſo low, that I 
could not hear what it was. Thus it was anſwered. 

C!. 1 am greatly diſtreſſed -I know not what to do! 
— But, Mrs. Moore, be ſo good as to give his Letters 
to him Here they are. He pleaſed to tell him, That 
L wiſh him and Lady Betty and Miſs Montague a bappy 
meeting. He never can want excuſes to them for what 
has happened, any more than pretences to thoſe he 
would delude. Tell him, That he has ruined me in 
the opinion of my own friends. I am for that reaſon 
the leſs ſolicitous how I appear to his. 

Mrs. Moore then came to me; and I, being afraid 
that ſomething would paſs mean time between the 
other two, which I ſhould not like, took the Letters, 
and entered the room, and found them retired into 
the Cloſet z my Beloved whiſpering with an air of 
earneſtneſs to Miſs Rawlins, who was all attention. 

Her back was towards me ; and Miſs Rawlins, by 
pulling her ſleeve, giving intimation of my being there. 
Can I have no retirement uninvaded, Sir, ſaid ſhe, with 
indignation, as if ſhe were interrupted in ſome talk 
her heart was in? — What buſineſs have you here, or 
with me? Lou have your Leiters; have you not? 

Lovel. I have, my dear; and let me beg of you to 
conſider what you are about. I every moment expect 
Captain Tomlinſon here. Upon my Soul, I do. He 
has promiſed to keep from your Uncle what has hap» - 
pened : But what Wil he think if he find you hold in 
this ſtrange humour ? 


Cl. 1 will endeavour, Sir, to have patience with 
Vol. V. G you 
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you for a moment or two, while I aſk you a ſew queſ- 
tions before this Lady, and before Mrs. Moore | who 
Juſt then came in] both of whom you have prejudiced 
in your favour by your ſpecious Stories: — Will you 
ſay, Sir, that we are married together? Lay your 
hand upon your heart, and anſwer me, Am I your 
wedded Wife? 

I am gone too far, thought I, to give up for ſuch a 

puſh as this, home-one as 1t 1s. 
My deareſt Soul! how can you put ſuch a queſtion? 
Is it either for your honour or my wn, that it ſhould 
be doubted ? — Surely, ſurely, Madam, you cannot 
bave attended to the contents of Captain Tomlinſon's 
Letter. | 

She complained often of want of ſpirits throughout 
our whole contention, and of weakneſs of perſon and 
mind, from the fits ſhe had been thrown into : But 
little reaſon had /e for this complaint, as I thought, 
who was able to hold me to it, as ſhe did. I own that 
J was exceſhvely concerned for her ſeveral times. 

You and I! Yileft of men /— 

My name is Lovelace, Madam— 

Therefore it is, that. I call you the vile of men [Was 
this pardonable Jack? ]—You and 7 know the truth, 
the whale truth—I want not to clear up my reputa- 
tion with theſe gentlewomen :—That is already loſt 
with every one I had moſt reaſon to value ; But let 
me have this new ſpecimen of what you are capable 
of— Say, wretch (ſay, Lovelace, if thou hadſt rather) 
Art thou really and truly my wedded Huſband?— Say; 
anſwer without heſitation. 

She trembled with impatient indignation ; but had a 
wildneſs in her manner, which I took ſome advantage 
of, in order to parry this curſed thruſt. And a curſed 
thruſt it was; ſince, had I poſitively averred it, ſhe 
never would have believed any thing I ſaid : And had 
I owned that I was not married, 1 had deſtroyed my 
own plot, as well with the women as with her; = 
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could have no pretence for purſuing her, or hindering 
her from going whitherſoever ſhe pleaſed. Not that 
was aſhamed to averr it, had it been conſiſtent with 
policy. I would not have thee think me ſuch a milk- 
{op neither. 

Lovel. My deareſt Love, how wildly you talk! 
What would you have me anſwer? Is it neceſſary that 
I ſhould anſwer ? May I not re-appeal this to your 
own Breaſt, as well as to Captain Tomlinfon's Treaty 
and Letter ? You know. yourſelf how matters ftand 
between us. And Captain Tomlinion— 

Cl. O wretch ! Is this an anſwer to my queſtion? 
Say, Are we married, or are we not? 

Lovel. What makes a Marriage, we all know, If 
it be the Union of two hearts [There was a turn, 
Jack !] to my utmoſt grief, I muſt ſay we are net; 
ſince now I ſee you hate me. If it be the Comple- 
tion of Marriage, to my confuſion and regret, I muſt 
own we are not. But, my dear, will you be pleaſed 
to conſider what anſwer half a dozen people whence 
you came, cou'd give to your queſtion ? .And do not 
now, in the diſorder of your mind, and in the height of 
paſſion, bring into queſtion before theſe gentlewomen 
a point you have acknowleged before thoſe who know 
us better. | 


I would have whiſpered her about the Treaty with 


her Uncle, and about the contents of the Captain's 


Letter; but, retreating, and with a rejecting hand, 
Keep thy diſtance, man, cried the dear inſolent - To 


thine own heart I appeal, ſince thou evadeſt me thus 


pitifully !—1 own no Marriage with thee !—Bear wit- 
nels, Ladies, I do not. And ceaſe to torment me, 
ceaſe to follow me. —dSurely, ſurely, faulty as I have 
been, I have not deſerved to be thus perſecuted |—TI 
rclume, therefore, my former language: You have 
no right to purſue me: Y ou #now you have not: Be- 
gone, then, and leave me to make the beſt of my 
hard lot, O my dear cruel Father ! faid ſhe, in-a vio- 
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lent fit of grief (falling upon her knees, and claſping 

her uplifted hands together] thy heavy curſe is com- 
pleted upon thy devoted Daughter! I am puniſhed, 
dreadfully puniſhed, by the very wretch in whom I had 
placed my wicked confidence ! 

By my Soul, Belford, the little witch with her 
words, but more by her manner, moved me! Won- 
der not then, that her aCtion, her grief, her tears, ſet 
the women into the like compaſſionate manifeſtations, 

Had I not a curſed taik of it? 

The two women withdrew tothe ſurther end of 
the room, and whiſpered, A ſtrange caſe! There is no 
phrenſy here I juſt heard ſaid. 

The charming creature threw her handkerchief 
over her headand neck, continuing kneeling, her back 
towards me, and her face hid upon a chair, and re- 
peatedly ſobbed with grief and paſſion. 

[ took this opportunity to ſtep to the women, to 
keep them ſteady. | 

You ſee, Ladies [whiſpering] what an unhappy 
man am! You fee what a ſpirit this dear creature 
has ! All, all owing to her implacable Relations, and 
to her Father's Curſe. —A curſe upon them all! they 
have turned- the head of the moſt chatming woman 
in the world | 

Ab ! Sir, Sir, replied Miſs Rawlins, whatever be 
the fault of her Relations, all is not as it ſhould be 
between you and her. Tis plain ſhe does not think 
herſelf married: Tis plain ſhe does not: And if you 
have any Value for the poor Lady, and would not 
totally deprive her of her ſenſes, you had better with- 
draw, and leave to time and cooler conſideration the 
event in your favour. 

She will compel me to this at laſt, I fear, Miſs 
Rawlins; I fear ſhe will; and then we are both un- 
done: For I cannot live without ber; ſhe/knows it 
too well: And ſhe has not a friend who will look 
upon her: This alſo ſhe knows, Our ang 
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when her Uncle's friend comes, will be proved incon- 
teſtably. But I am aſhamed to think I have given her 
room to believe it no Marriage: That's what ſhe 
harps upon | 

Well, 'tis a ſtrange caſe, a very ſtrange one, ſaid 
Miſs Rawlins ; and was going to ſay further, when 
the angry Beauty, coming towards the door, faid Mrs. 
Moore, I beg a word with you, And they both 
ſtepped into the dining- room. | 

1 ſaw her juſt before put a parcel into her pocket; 
and followed them out, for fear ſhe ſhould flip away ; 
and ſtepping to the ſtairs, that ſhe might not go by me, 
Will. cried I, aloud [tho' I knew he was not near] 
—Pray, child, to a maid, who anſwered, call either 
of my ſervants to me. 

She then came up to me, with a wrathful counte- 
nance : Do you call your ſervant, Sir, to hinder me, 
between you, from going whither I pleaſe ? 

Don't, my deareſt life, miſinterptet every-thing I 
do. Can you think me ſo mean and fo unworthy as 
to employ a ſervant to conſtrain you: call him to 
ſend to the public-houſes, or inns in this town, to en- 
quite after Captain Tomlinſon, who may have alighted 
at ſome one of them, and be now, perhaps, needlefly 
adjuſting his dreſs; and I would have him come, were 


he to be without cloaths, God forgive me! for ] am 


ſtabbed to the heart by your cruelty. 


Anſwer was returned, that neither of my ſervants 
was in the way. 


Not in the way, faid I! — Whither can the dogs be 


gone ? 
O Sir! with a ſcornful air; not far, I'll warrant, 


- 


One of them was under the window juſt now; ac- 


cording to order, I ſuppoſe, to watch my ſteps—But 


I will do what J pleaſe, and go whither I pleaſe; and 
that to your face. 


God forbid, that I ſhould hinder you in any-thing 
that you may do with ſafety to yourſelf ! 
| G 3 Now 
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Now I verily believe, that her deſign was, to flip 
out in purſuance of the cloſet- whiſpering between her 
and Miſs Rawlins; perhaps to Miſs Rawlins's houſe, 

She then ſtept back to Mrs. Moore, and gave her 
ſomething, which proved to be a diamond ring, and 
defired her [not whiſperingly, but with an air of defi- 
ance to me] that That might be a pledge for her, till 
ſhe defrayed her demands; which ſhe thould ſoon find 
means to do; having no more money about her, than 
the might have occaiion for before ſhe came to an ac- 
quaintance's, ; | 

Mrs, Moore would have declined taking it; but ſhe 
would not be denied ; and then, wiping her eyes, ſhe 
put on her gloves— Nobody has a right to ſtop me, 
izid ſhe !--I will go - Whom ſhould | be afraid of? 
— Her very queſtion, charming creature ! teſtifying 
her fear, | 

I beg pardon, Madam [turning to Mrs. Moore, 

and courteſying] for the trouble 1 have given you, = 
I beg pardon, Madam, to Miſs Rawlins [courteſying 
likewiſe to her]J—You may both hear of me in a hap- 
pier hour, if ſuch a one fall to my lot And God 
bleſs you both !—ftruggling with her tears till ſhe 
fobbed—and away was tripping. 
1 ſtepped to the door: I put it to; and ſetting my 
back againſt it, took her ſtruggling hand—My deareſt 
life! My angel! faid I, why will you thus diſtrets 
me?—Is this the forgiveneſs which you ſo folemnly 
promiſed ! — 

Unhand me, Sir! —You have no buſineſs with 
me! You have no right over me! You #now you 
have not. 

But whither, whither, my deareſt Love, would you 
go !—Think you not that I will follow you, were it 
to the world's end | — Whither would you go? 

Well do you aſk me, whither I would go, who 
have been the occaſion that L have not a friend left! — 
But God, who knows my innocence, and my upright 
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intentions, will not wholly abandon me when I am out 
of your power—But while in it, I cannot expect a 
gleam of the Divine grace or favour to reach me. 
How ſevere is this !—How ſhockingly ſevere !— 
Cut of your preſence, my angry Fair-one, I can net» 
ther hope for the one nor the other. As my Couſin 
Montague, in the Letter you have read, obſerves, 
You are my pole-ſtar, and my guide; and if ever [ 
am to be happy, either here or hereafter, it muſt be 
m and by you. | | 
She would then have opened the door. But I re- 
ſpectfully oppoſing her, Begone, Man! Begone, Mr. 
Lovelace! ſaid ſhe ; Stop not my way. If you would 
not that I ſhould attempt the window, give me paſſage 
by the door; for, once more, you have ns right 10 
detain me: | 
Your reſentments, my deareſt life, I will own to be 
well grounded. I will acknowlege, that I have been all 
in fault. On my knee [and-down I dropt) Faſk your 
pardon, And can you refuſe to ratify your own pro- 
miſe ?—Look forward to the happy proſpect before 
us. See you not my Lord M. and Lady Sarah long- 
ing to bleſs you, for bleſſing me, and their whole fami- 
y? Can you take no pleaſure in the promiſed viſit of 
Lady Betty and my Couſin Montague ? And in the 
protection they offer you, if you are diſſatisfied with 
mine? Have you no wiſh to ſee your Uncle's friend? 
Stay only till Captain Tomlinſon- comes. Receive 
from him the news of your Uncle's compliance with 
the wiſhes of both. | 
She ſeemed altogether diſtreſſed ; was ready to ſink: 
and forced to lean againſt the wainſcot, as 1 kneeled 
at her feet. A ſtream of tears at laſt burſt from her 
leſs indignant eyes Good heaven! ſaid ſhe, lifting up 
her lovely face, and claſped hands, what is at laſt to 
be my deſtiny !—Deliver me from this dangerous 
man; and dire& me! I know not what I do; what 
Lcan do; nor what I ought to do! 
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The women, as I had owned our Marriage to be 
but half completed, heard nothing in this whole ſcene 
to contradict (not flagrantly to contradict) what I had 
aſſerted : They believed they ſaw in her returning tem- 
per, and ſtaggered reſolution, a Love for me, which 
her indignation had before ſuppreſſed ; and they joined 
to perſuade her to tarry till the Captain came, and to 
hear his propoſals; repreſenting the dangers to which 
ſhe would be expoſed ; the fatigues ſhe might endure; 
a Lady of her appearance, unguarded, unprotected, 
On the other hand, they dwelt upon my declared con- 
frition, and on my promiſes ; for the performance of 
which they offered to be bound. So much had my 
kneeling humility affected them. 1 

Women, Jack, tacitly acknowlege the inferiority 
of their Sex, in the pride they take to behold a kneel - 
ing Lover at their feet. 1 

he turned from me, and threw herſelf into a chair. 
I aroſe, and approached her with reverence, My 
deareſt creature, ſaid I—and was proceeding—But, 
with a face glowing with conſcious dignity, ſhe inter- 
rupted me—Ungenerous, ungrateful Lovelace!—You 
know not the value of the heart you have inſulted | 
Nor can you conceive how much my ſoul deſpiſes 
your meanneſs. But meanneſs muſt ever be the por- 
tion of the man, who can act vilely |— 

The women believing we were likely to be on bet- 
ter terms, retired. The dear Perverſe oppoſed their 
going; but they ſaw I was deſirous of their abſence, 
And when they had withdrawn, I once more threw 
myſelf at her feet, and acknowleged my offences; 
implored her forgiveneſs for this one time, and pro- 
miſed the moſt exact circumſpeCtion for the future. 

It was impoſſible for her, ſhe ſaid, to keep her Me- 
mory, and forgive me. What hadſt thou /n in the 
conduct of Clarifla Harlowe, that ſhould encourage 
ſuch an inſult upon her, as thou didſt dare-to make? 
How meanly muſt thou think of her, that thou couldſt 

| preſume 
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preſume to be ſo guilty, and expect her to be ſo weak 
as to forgive thee ? | 

| beſought her to let me read over to her Captain 
Tomlinſon's Letter. I was ſure it was impoſſible ſhe 
could have given. it the requiſite attention. 

I have given it the requiſite attention, ſaid ſhe; and 
the other Letters too. So that what I ſay, is upon de- 
beration. And what have I to fear from my — 
and Siſter ?—They can but camplete the ruin of my 
Fortunes with my Father and Uncles. Let them and 
welcome. You, Sir, I thank you, have lowered my 
Fortunes: But I bleſs God, that my Mind is not ſunk 
with my Fortunes. It is, on the contrary, raiſed 
above Fortune, and above You ; and for half a word, 
they ſhall have the Eſtate they have envied me for, 
and an acquittal from me of all expectations from my 
family that may make them uneaſy. | 

! lifted up my hands and eyes in ſilent admiration 
of her. 

My Brother, Sir, may think me ruined. To the 
praiſe of your character he may think it impoſhble to 
be with you, and be innocent. You have but too well 
juſtified their harſheſt cenſures by every part of your 
conduct. But now, that I have eſcaped from you, and 
that I am out of the reach of your myſterious devices, 
I will wrap myſelf up in mine own innocence [and 
then the paſſionate Beauty folded her arms about her- 
ſelf] and leave to time, and to my future circumſpec- 
tion, the re eſtabliſhment of my character. Leave 
me then, Sir—Purſue me not |= 

Good Heaven! interrupting her—And all this, for 
what ?—Had I ne yielded to your entreaties (Forgive 
me, Madam) you could not have carried farther your 
reſentments— | | 

Wretch !—Woas it not crime enough to give occaſion 
for thoſe entreaties ? Wouldſt thou make a merit to 
me, that thou didſt not utterly ruin her whom thou 
oughteſt to have proteCted ?—Begone, man! turning 
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from me, her face crimſoned over with paſſion See 
me no more -I cannot bear thee in my fight !— 

Deareſt, deareſt creature |— 

If I forgive thee, Lovelace—And there ſhe ſtopped. 
To endeavour, proceeded ſhe, to endeavour, by pre- 
meditation, by low contrivance, by cries of Fire to 
terrify a poor creature who had conſented to take a 
wretched chance with thee ſor life! 

For Heaven's ſake—offering to take her repulſing 
hand, as ſhe was flying from me towards the cloſet— 

What haſt thou to do, to plead the ſake of Heaven 
in thy favour, O darkeſt of human minds! 

Then turning from me, wiping her eyes, and again 
turning /-wards me, but her ſweet face half aſide, W hat 
difficulties haſt thou involved me in !—T hat thou haa/t 
@ plain path before thee, after thou hadſt betrayed me 
into thy power—At once my mind takes in the whale 
of thy crooked behaviour; and if thou thinkeſt of 
Clariſſa Harlowe as her proud heart tells her thou 
oughteſt to think of her, thou wilt ſeek thy fortunes 
elſewhere. How often haſt thou provoked me to tell 
thee, that my Soul is above thee ? 

For Heaven's ſake, Madam, for a Soul's ſake, which 
it is in your power to ſave from perdition, ſorgive me 
the paſt offence. I am thy greateſt villain on earth; 
if it was a premeditated one. Yet I preſume not to 
excuſe myſelf. On your mercy I throw myſelf. I 
will not offer at any plea, but that of penitence, See 
but Captain Tomlinſon. See but Lady Betty and my 
Couſin; let them plead for me; let them be guaran- 
ties for my honour, 

If Captain Tomlinſon come while I ſtay here, I 
may ſee him. But as for you, Sir— 

Deareſt creature] let me beg of you not to aggra- 
vate my offence to the Captain, when he comes. Let 
me beg of you 

W hat aſkeſt thou? — “s it not, that I ſhall be of 
party againſt myſelf !=—T hat I ſhall palliate— 5 
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Do not charge me, Madam, interrupted I, wich 
villainous premeditation ! - Do not give ſuch a con- 
ſtruction to my offence, as may weaken your Uncle's 
opinion—as may ſtrengthen your Brother's— 

She flung from me to the further end of the room 
[She could go no further I- And juſt then Mrs. Moore 
came up, and told her, that dinner was ready; and 
that ſhe had prevailed upon Miſs Rawlins to give her 
her company. N 

You muſt excuſe me, Mrs. Moore, ſaid ſhe. Miſs 
Rawlins I hope alſo will- But I cannot eat—I cannot 
go down: As for you, Sir, I ſuppoſe you will think 
it right to depart hence; at leaſt till the gentleman 
comes whom you expect. 

[ reſpectfully withdrew into the next room, that 
Mrs. Moore might acquaint her [I durſt not myſelf} 
that I was her Lodger and Boarder, as [whiſperingly] 
] defired ſhe would: and meeting Miſs Rawlins in 
the paſſage, Deareſt Miſs Rawlins, ſaid I, ſtand my 
friend: Join with Mrs, Moore to pacify my Spouſe, - 
if ſhe has any new flights upon my having taken lodg- 
ings, and intending to board here. I hope ſhe will 
have more generoſity than to think of hindering a 
gentlewoman from letting her lodgings. 

| ſuppoſe Mrs. Moore (whom ! left with my Fair- 
one) had appriſed her of this before Miſs Rawlins 
went in; for | heard her ſay, while I with-held Miſs - 
Rawlins—* No, indeed; He is much miſtaken— 
*- Durely he does not think I will.“ 

hey both expoſtulated with her, as I could gather 
from bits and ſcraps of what they ſaid; for they ſpoke 
io low, that I could not hear any diſtinct ſentence, but 
from the fair Perverſe, whoſe anger made her louder. 
And to this purpoſe I heard her deliver herſelf in an- 
{wer to different parts of their talk to her: Good 
* Mrs. Moore, dear Miſs Rawlins, preſs me no fur-- 
ther: l cannot fit down at table with him 

They faid ſomething, -as I ſuppoſe in my behalf— - 
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« O the inſinuating-wretch!—W hat defence have I 
© againſt a man, who, go where I will, can turn 
« every one, even of the virtuous of my ſex, in his 
* favour ?” | 

After ſomething elſe ſaid, whichTheard not diſtinct· 
ly—* T his is execrable cunning ! Were you to 
© know his wicked heart, he is not without hope of 
© engaging you two good perſons to ſecond him in 
the vileſt of bis machinations.” 

How came ſhe (thought [ at the inſtant) by all this 
penetration? My devil ſurely does not play me booty. 
If I thought he did, I would marry, and live honeſt, 
to be even with him. | 

I ſuppoſe then, they urged the plea which I binted 
to Miſs Rawlins at going in, that ſhe would not be 
Mrs. Moore's hindrance ;, for thus ſhe expreſſed her- 
ſelf—* he will no doubt pay you your own price. You 
need not queſtion his liberality. But one houſe can- 
* not hold us. Why, if it would, did I fly from him, 
© to ſeek refuge among ſtrangers ? 

Then, in anſwer to ſomewhat elſe they pleaded— 
6 *Tis a miſtake, Madam; I am not reconciled to him. 
I will believe nothing he ſays. Has he not given 
vou a flagrant ſpecimen of what a man he is, and 
of what he is capable, by the diſguiſes you ſaw him 
in? My Story is too long, and my Stay here will be 
but ſhort; or I could convince you, that my reſent- 
ments againſt him are but too well ſounded,* _. 

I fuppole then, that they pleaded for her leave, for 
my dining with them : For the ſaid ; © I have nothing 
to ſay to that—lt is your own houſe, Mrs Moore 
It is your own table—You may admit whom you 
6 pleaſe to it Only leave me at my liberty to chuſe 
« my company.” | 

'Then in anſwer, as I ſuppoſe, to their offer of ſend- 
ing her up a plate“ a bit of bread, if you pleaſe, and 
© a glaſs of water: That's all I can ſwallow at pre- 
« ſent, : am really very much diſcompoſed. Saw you 
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© not how bad I was?—Indignation only could have 
« ſupported my ſpirits Y— 

I have no objeCtion to his dining with you, Ma- 
« dam;* added ſhe, in reply, I ſuppoſe, to a farther 
queſtion of the fame nature—* But J will not ſtay 
« a night in his houſe, where he lodges.” | 

I preſume Miſs Raw. ins had told her, that ſhe would 
not ſtay dinner for ſhe ſaid, * Let me not deprive 
Mrs. Moore of your company, Miſs Rawlins. You 
vill not be diſpleaſed with his talk, He can have 
© no deſign upon you.” 

Then J ſuppoſe they pleaded what I might ſay be- 
hind her back, to make my own Story good :—* I 
© care not what he ſays, or what he thinks of me. 
* Repentance and Amendment are all the harm I wiſh 
him, whatever becomes of me! 

By her accent, ſhe wept when ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt 
words. 

They came out both of them wiping their eyes; 
and would have perſuaded me to relinquiſh the lodg- 
ings, and to depart till her Uncle's friend came. But 
I kne better. I did not care to truſt the devil, well 
as ſhe and Miſs Howe ſuppoſe me to be acquainted 
with him, for finding her out again, if once more 
ſhe eſcaped me. 

What I am moſt afraid of, is, that ſhe will throw 
herſelf among her own relations; and if ſhe does, [ 
am confident they will not be able to withſtand hee 
affecting eloquence But yet, as thou'lt ſee, the Cap- 
tain's Letter to me is admirably calculated to obviate 
my apprehenſions on this ſcore ; particularly in that 
paſſage, where it is ſaid, that her Uncle thinks not 
himſelf at liberty to correſpond directly with her, or 
to receive applications from her But thro' Captain 
Tomlinſon, as is ſtrongly implied (a). 

I 1 muſt own (notwithſtanding the Revenge I have ſo 
ſolemnly vowed) that I would very fain have made 
(a) See p. 101, 10a, a 

for 
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for her a merit with myſelf in her returning favour, 
and have owed as little as poſſible to the mediation of 
Captain Tomlinſon, My pride was concerned in 
this: And this was one of my reaſons for not bring- 
ing him with me. Another was ; That, if I were 
obliged to have recourſe to his affiſtance, I ſhould 
be better able (by viſiting her without him) to direct 
him what to ſay or to do, as I ſhould find out the turn 
of her humour. 

I was, however, glad at my heart, that Mrs. Moore 
came up ſo ſeaſonably with notice, that dinner was 
ready. The fair Fugitive was all in Alt. She had 
the game in her own hands; and by giving me ſo good 
an excuſe for withdrawing, I had time to ſtrengthen 
myſelf ; the Captain had time to come; and the Lady 
to cool. Shakeſpeare adviſes well, 


Oppoſe not Rage, whilſt Rage is in its force ; 
But give it way awhile, and let it waſte. 

The rifing deluge is not ſlopt with dams ; 

T hoſe it o erbears, and drowns the hope of har vefl. 
But, wiſely manag'd, its divided ſtrength 

1s A uic d in channels,. and ſecurely drain'd : 

And when its force is ſpent, and unſupp yd, 

The reſidue with mounds may be reſtrain d, 


And dry ſbod we may paſs the naked ford. 


I. went down with the women to dinner, Mrs; 
Moore ſent her fair Boarder up a plate; but ſhe only 
eat a little bit of bread, and drank a glaſs of water, 
I doubted not but ſhe would keep her word, when it 
was once gone out. Is ſhe not an Harlowe ?—She 
ſeems to be enuring herſelf to hardſhips, which at the 
worlt ſhe can never know; ſince, tho' ſhe ſhould 
ultimately refuſe to be. obliged to me, or (to expreſs 
myſelf more ſuitable to my own heart) to oblige me, 
every one who ſees her muſt befriend her. 

But let me aſk thee, . Beiford, Art thou not ſoli- 
Eitous for me 1n relation to, the contents of the Let- 
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ter which the angry Beauty had written and 21 
away by man and horſe; and for what may b 


Whether it be not likely that Miſs Howe, when ſhe 
knows of her ſaucy friend's flight, will be concerned: 
about her Letter, which ſhe muſt know could not be 
at Wilſon's till after that flight; and fo, probably, 
would fall into my hands ?— 


All theſe things, as thou'lt ſee in the ſequel, are 


provided for with as much contrivance as human fore- 
light can admit. 

[ have already told thee that Will. is upon the look 
out for old Grimes Old Grimes is it ſeems a goſſ p- 


ing ſottiſh raſcal ; and if Will. can but light of him, 
il anſwer for the conſequence ; For has not Will. 


been my ſervant upwards of Seven years * 


LETTER XI. 
Mr. LovELACE. In Continuation, + 
WE had at dinner, beſides Miſs Rawlins, a young: 


Widow-niece of Mrs. Moore, who is come to 
ſay a month with her Aunt—Bevis her name; very- 
torward, very lively, and a great admirer of me, I 
aſſure you; — hanging ſmirkingly upon all I faid ; and 
prepared to approve of every word before I ſpoke : 
And who, by the time we had half-dined (by the 
help of what ſhe had collected before) was as much. 
acquainted with our Story, as either of the other two, 


As it behoved me to prepare them in my favour - 


againſt whatever might come from Miſs Howe, I 
improved upon the hint I had thrown out above- ſtairs 
againſt that miſchief- making Lady. I repreſented her 
to be an arrogant creature, revengeful, artful, enter- 
pribng, and one who, had ſhe been a man, would 
have ſworn and curſed, and committed Rapes, and 
played the devil, as far as I knew [ I have no doubt of it, 
Jack]; But who, nevertheleſs, by advantage of a 
F emale 


| Miſs: 
Howe's anſwer to it ? Art thou not ready to enquire, 
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Female Education, and Pride and Inſolence, I believed 
was perſonaliy virtuous, | 
Mrs. Bevis allowed, that there was a va/? deal in 
Education—and in Pride too, ſhe ſaid. While Miſs 
Rawlins came with a prudiſh God forbid, that Virtue 
ſhould be owing to Education only | However, I de- 
clared that Miſs Howe was a ſubtle contriver of miſ- 
chief; one who had always been my Enemy: Her 
moti»zs I knew not: But deſpiſed the man whom 
her Mother was deſirous ſhe ſhould have, one Hick- 
man; altho* I did not directly averr, that ſhe would 
rather have had me; yet they all immediately ima- 
gined that zhat was the ground of her animoſity to 
me, and of her Envy to my Beloved : And it was 
pity, they ſaid, that ſo fine a young Lady did not ſee 
thro' ſuch a pretended friend. 4 

And yet nobody [added I] has more reaſon than 
ſhe to know by experience the force of a hatred founded 
in Envy; as I hinted to you above, Mrs, Moore, 
and to you, Miſs Rawlins, in the caſe of her Siſter 
Arabella, 

I had compliments made to my perſon and talents 
on this occaſion; which gave me a ſingular opportu- 
nity of diſplaying my modeſty, by diſclaiming the me- 
Tit of them, with a No, indeed — / ſhould be very vain, 
Ladies, if I thought ſo, While thus abafing myſelf, 
and exalting Miſs Howe, I got their opinion both for 
modeſty and generoſity ; and had all the graces which 
I diſclaimed thrown in upon me beſides, 

In ſhort, they even oppreſſed that modeſty, which 
(to ſpeak modeſtly of myſelf) their praiſes created, by 
diſbelieving all I ſaid againſt myſelf, 

And, truly, I muſt needs ſay, they have almoſt per- 
ſuaded even me myſelf, that Miſs Howe is actually 
in love with me. I have often been willing to hope 
this. And who knows but ſhe may ? The Captain 
and I have agreed, that it ſhall be ſo inſinuated occa- 
ſionally—And- what's thy opinion, Jack! She 4 
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prefer a Rake to a Sober man; and of my pre 
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tainly hates Hickman: And girls who are diſengaged 
ſeldom hate, tho' they may not /ove And if ſhe had 
rather have another, why not that «ther ME? For am 
I not a ſmart Fellow, and-a Rake? And do not your 
ſprightly Ladies love your ſmart fellows, and your 
Rakes? And where is the wonder, that the man who 
could engage the affections of Miſs Harlowe, ſhould 
engage thoſe of a Lady (with her (a) Alas's) who 
would be honoured in being deemed her Second ? 
Nor accuſe thou me of $s1NGULAR vanity in this 
preſumption, Belford. Wert thou to know the ſecret 
vanity that lurks in the hearts of thoſe who diſguiſe 
or c/oak it bet, thou wouldſt find great reaſon to ac- 
quit, at leaſt, to allow for, me : Since it is generally the 


conſcious over+fulneſs of conceit, that makes the hypo- 


crite moſt upon his guard to conceal it.— Let with 


theſe fellows, proudly-humble as they are, it will break 


out ſometimes in ſpite of their cloaks, tho? but in ſelf- 
denying, compliment-begging Self- degradation. 

But now I have undervalued myſelf, in apologizing 
to thee on this occaſion, let me uſe another argument 
in favour of my obſervation, that the Ladies generally 

— 44 
upon it, that Miſs Howe is in love with me: It is this: 
Common fame fays, That Hickman is a very virtuous, 
a very innocent fellow—a male- virgin, I warrant !— 
An odd dog Ialways thought him. Now women, Jack, 
like not Novices. Two maidenheads meeting together in 
Wedlock, the firft child muſt be a Fool, is their common 
aphoriſm. They are pleaſed with a Love of the Sex that 
is founded in the knowledge of it. Reaſon good; No- 
vices expect more than they can poſlibly find in the 
commerce with them. The man who knows them, 
yet has Ardors for them, to borrow a word from Miſs 
Howe (5), tho' thoſe Ardors are generally owing more 


loved ! 


2 43, where Miſs Howe ſays, Alas ! my dear, I knew you 
m ! * 
(5) Sce Vol. IV. p. 78. 112. 
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to the devil within him, than to the witch w1ithour 
him, is the man who makes them the higheſt and moſt 
grateful compliment. He knows what to expe, and 
with what to be ſatisfied, | 

Then the merit of a woman, in ſome caſes, muſt 
be Ignorance, whether real or pretended. The Man, 
in theſe caſes, mult be an Adept. Will it then be 
wondered at, that a woman prefers a Livertine to a 
Novice ?—While ſhe expects in the one the conſi- 
dence ſbe wants, ſhe conſiders the other and herſelf as 
two parallel lines, which,” tho' they run fide by ſide, 
can never meet. ; 

Yet in this the Sex is generally miſtaken too; for 
theſe ſheepiſh feilows are fly. I myſelf was modeſt 
once; and this, as I have elſewhere hinted to thee (a), 
has better enabled me to judge of both Sexes, | 

But to proceed with my narrative: 

Having thus prepared every one againſt any Letter 
ſhould come from Miſs Howe, and againſt my Be- 
loved's meſſenger returns, I thought it proper to con- 
clude that ſubject with a hint, that my Spouſe could 
not bear to have any-thing ſaid that reflected upon 
Miſs Howe; and, with a deep ſigh, added, that 1 had 
been made very unhappy more than once by the ill- 
will of Ladies whom I had never offended. 
R The widow: Bevis believed, that might very eaſily 

S. 

Theſe hints within-doors, joined with others to 
Will. both without and within [ For I intend he ſhall 
fall in love with widow Moore's maid, and have ſaved 
ene hundred pounds in my ſervice, at leaſt] will be 
great helps, as things may happen. 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 106. 
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LETTER XII. 


M.. LOVELACE., In Continuation. 


WE had hardly dined, when my coachman, who 
kept a look-out for Captain I omlinſon, as 
Will. did for old Grimes, conducted hither that wor- 
thy gentleman, attended by one ſervant, both on horſe- 
back. He alighted. I went out to meet him at the 
door. | | 

Thou knoweſt his ſolemn appearance, and unbluſh- 
ing freedom; and yet canſt not imagine what a dig- 
nity the raſcal aſſumed, nor how reſpectful to him I. 
Was, 

I led him into the parlour, and preſented him to- 
the women, and them to him. I thought it highly 
imported me (as they might ſtill have ſame difhdences 
about our Marriage, from my Fair-one's home- puſhed. 
queſtions on that head) to convince them entirely of 
the truth. of all I had afferted. And how could I do 
this better, than by dialoguing a little with him be- 
fore them 2 4 | 

Dear Captain, I thought you long; for I have had 
a terrible conflict with my Spouſe. | | 

Capt. J am forry that I am later than my intention 
—My account with my Banker —[ There's a dog, 
Jack |] took me up longer time to adjuſt than I had 
toreſeen [all the time pulling down and ſtroking his 
ruffles] : For there was a ſmall difference between us. 
—only twenty pounds, indeed, which I had taken 
no account of. 


The raſcal has not ſeen twenty pounds of his own. 
theſe ten years. 

Then had we between us the characters of the 
Harlowe family ; I railed againſt them all ; the Cap- 
tain taking his dear friend Mr. John Harlowe's part; 
with a Not fo faſt !—Not ſo faſt, young Gentleman 
and the like free aſſumptions. 

He accounted for their animoſity by my defiances : 
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No good family, having ſuch a charming daughter, 
would care to be defizd, inſtead of courted: He muſt 

ſpeak his mind: Never was a double-tongued man, — 

He appealed to the Ladies, if he were not right ? 

He got them of his fide. 

The correction I had given the Brother, he told 
me, mult have aggravated matters. 

How valiant this made me look to the women !— 
The Sex love us mettled fellows at their hearts. 

Be that as it would, I ſhould never love any of the 
family but my Spouſe; and wanting nothing from 
them, I would not, but for her ſake, have gone ſo far 
as I had gone towards a Reconciliation. 

This was very good of me ; Mrs, Moore ſaid, 

Very good indeed ; Miſs Rawlins. . 

Good ;—lt is more than good; it is very generous z 
ſaid the widow, ; | 
Capt. Why ſo it is, I muſt needs ſay: For I am 
ſenſible, that Mr. Lovelace has been rudely treated 
by them all—More rudely, than it could have been 
imagined a man of his guality and ſpirit would have 
put up with. But then, Sir [turning to me] I think 
you are amply rewarded in ſuch a Lady; and that 


| toy ought to forgive the Father for the Daughter's 
ake. 


Ars. Moore. Indeed fo I think. 


Miſs R. So muſt every one think, who has ſeen the 
Lady. 

Widow B. A fine Lady, to be ſure ! But ſhe has a 
violent ſpirit; and ſome very odd humours too, by 


what I have heard, The value of good huſbands 1s 
not known till they are loſt! 


Her conſcience then drew a ſigh from her. 

Lovel Nobody muſt reflect upon my angel—An 
angel the is--Some little blemiſhes, indeed, as to her 
over-haſty ſpirit, and as to her unforgiving temper 
But this ſhe has from the Harlowes ; inſtigated too by 


that Miſs Howe. — But her innumerable excellencies 
are all her own. Capt. 


Capt. Ay, talk of ſpirit, There's a ſpirit, now you 
have named Miſs Howe! [And fol led him to con- 
firm all I had ſaid of that vixen. ] Yet ſhe was to be 


pitied too; looking with meaning at me. 


As I have already hinted, I had before agreed with 


him to impute ſecret Love occaſionally to Miſs Howe, 
as the beſt means to invalidate all that might come from 
her in my disfavour. 

Capt. Mr. Lovelace, but that I know your mo- 
deſty, or you could give a realon— | 

Lovel. looking down, and very modeſt—T can't 
think ſo, Captain—But let us call another cauſe, 

Every woman preſent could look me in the face, fo 
baſhful was I. 


Capt. Well, but as to our preſent ſituation—Only 


it mayn't be proper looking upon me, and round 


upon the women. 


Lovel. O Captain, you may ſay any thing before 
this company Only, Andrew [to my new ſervant, 
who attended us at table] do you withdraw: This 
good girl [looking at the maid-ſervant] will help us 
to all we want. 

Away went Andrew : He wanted not his cue ; and 
the maid ſeemed pleaſed at my Honour's preference of 
her 

Capt. As to our preſent ſituation, I ſay, Mr. Love- 
lace—Why, Sir, we ſhall be all wntwi/ed, let me tell 
you, if my friend Mr. John Harlowe were to know 
what that is, He would as much queſtion the truth 
of your being married, as the reſt of the family do. 

Here the women perked up their ears; and were 
all ſilent attention. | 

Capt. 1 aſked you before for particulars, Mr. Love- 
lace ; but you declined giving them. —Indeed it may 
not be proper for me to be acquainted with them. — 
But I muſt own, that it is paſt my comprehenſion, 
that a wife can reſent any-thing a huſband can do 
(that is not a breach of the peace) ſo far as to think 
herſelf iuſtiſied for eloping from him. Lovel. 
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| Lovel. Captain Tomlinſon—Sir—I do aſſure you, 


knat ſhall be offended—1 ſhall be extremely concerned 


— if I hear that word Elaping mentioned again— 

Capt. Your Nicety, and your Love, Sir, may make 
you take offence But it is my way to call every-thing 
by its proper name, let who will be offended— 

Thou canſt not imagine, Belford, how brave, and 
how independent, the raſcal looked. 

Capt. When, young Gentleman, you ſhall think pro- 
per to give us particulars, we will find a word for 
this raſh aCt in ſo admirable a Lady, that ſhall pleaſe 
you better—You ſee, vir, that, being the Repreſenta- 
tive of my dear friend Mr. John Harlowe, I ſpeak as 
freely as I ſuppoſe he would do, if preſent. But you 
bluſh, Sir—I beg your pardon, Mr. Lovelace: It 
becomes not a modeſt man to pry into thoſe Secrets, 
which a modeſt man cannot reveal. 

I did not bluſh, Jack; but denied not the compli- 
ment, and looked down: 'The women ſeemed delighted 
with my modeſty : But the widow Bevis was more 
inclined to laugh at me, than praiſe me for it. 

Capt. Whatever be the cauſe of this ſtep (I will 
not again, Sir, call it Elapement, ſince that harſh word 
wounds your tenderneſs) I cannot but expreſs my 
ſurprize upon it, when I recollect the affectionate be- 
haviour, to which I was witneſs between you, when 


I attended you laſt. Over-love, Sir, I think you once 


mentioned - but Over-love [ſmiling] give me leave to 
ſay, Sir, is an odd cauſe of quarrel- Few Ladies 

Lovel. Dear Captain! And ] tried to bluſh. 

The women alſo tried; and, being more uſed to 
it, ſucceeded better. — Mrs. Bevis indeed has a red- 
hot countenance, and always bluſhes. 

Mis R. It ſigniſies nothing to mince the matter : 
But the Lady above as good as denies her Marriage. 
You #now, Sir, that ſhe does; turning to me.“ 

Capt. Denies her Marriage]! Heavens! how then 
have I impoſed upon my dear friend Mr. John Har- 
jowe! Lovel. 
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Lovel. Poor dear l But let not her Veracity be 
called in queſtion, She would not be guilty of a 
wilful untruth for the world. | 

Then I had all their praiſes again. 

Lovel. Dear creature !—She thinks ſhe has reaſon 
for her denial. You know, Mrs. Moore; you 


know, Miſs Rawlins z what I owned to you above, 


as to my VOW— 

I looked down, and, as once before, turned round 
my diamond ring. 

Mrs, Moore looked awry ; and with a leer at Miſs 
Rawlins, as to her partner in the hinted-at reference, 

Miſs Rawlins looked down as well as I ; her eye- 
lids half cloſed, as if mumbling a Pater-noſter, medi- 
tating her Snuff-box, the diſtance between her noſe 
and chin lengthened by a cloſe-ſhut mouth. 

She put me in mind of the pions Mrs. Fetherſtone 
at Oxford, whom I pointed out to thee once, among 
other groteſque figures, at St. Mary's church, whither 
we went to take a view of her two Siſters: Her eyes 
ſhut, not daring to truſt her heart with them open; 
and but juſt half-rearing her lids, to ſee who the next- 
comer was; and falling them again, when her curio- 
ſity was ſatisfied. 


The widow Bevis gazed, as if on the hunt for a 
ſecret, 


Rs Captain looked archly, as if half in poſſeſſion 
of one. 

Mrs. Moore at laſt broke the baſhful ſilence. Mrs. 
Lovelace's behaviour, ſhe ſaid, could be no otherwiſe 
ſo well accounted for, as by the ill-offices of that Miſs 
Howe; and by the ſeverity of her relations; which 
might but too probably have affected her head a little 
at times: Adding, that it was very generous in me to 
give way to the ſtorm when it was up, rather than to 
exaſperate at ſuch a time. 

But let me tell you, Sirs, ſaid the widow Bevis, that 


is not what one huſband in a thouſand would have 


done, I de- 
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I deſired, that no part of this converſation might be 
hinted to my Spouſe ;, and looked (till more baſhfully, 
Her great fault, I muſt own, was over-delicacy. 

The Captain leered round him; and ſaid, He be- 
lieved he could gueſs from the hints IJ had given him 
in town (of my over-/ove) and from what had now 
paſſed, that we had not conſummated our Marriage. 

O Jack ! how ſheepiſhly then looked, or endea- 
voured to look, thy friend | how primly Goody Moore! 
how. affectedly Miſs Rawlins! — while the honeſt 
wi dow Bevis gazed around her fearleſs ; and tho? only 
ſimpering with her mouth, her eyes laughed out- 
right, and ſeemed to challenge a laugh from every eye 
in the company, \ wad a et 

He obſerved, that'I was a phoenix of a man, if fo; 
and he could not but hope, that all matters would be 
happily accommodated in a day or two; and that then 
he ſhould have the pleaſure to averr to her Uucle, that 
he was preſent, as he might ſay, on our wedding day. 

The women ſeemed all to join in the ſame hope. 

Ah, Captain! Ah, Ladies !—how happy ſhould I 
be, wy could bring my dear Spouſe to be of the ſame 
mind | FO | 

It would be a very happy concluſion of ' a very 
knotty affair, ſaid widow Bevis ; and I ſee not why 
we may not make this very night a merry one. 

The Captain ſuperciliouſly ſmiled at me. He ſaw 
plainly enough, he ſaid, that we had been at children, 
play hitherto. A man of my character, who could 
give way to ſuch a caprice as his, muſt have a pro- 
digious value for his Lady. But one thing he would 
venture to tell me; and that was This — That, how- 


ever deſirous young ſ{kittiſh Ladies might be to have 


their way in this particular, it was a very bad ſetting- 
out for the man; as it gave his Bride a very high proof 
of the power ſhe had oder him: And he would en- 
gage, that no woman, thus humoured, ever valued the 
man the more for it; but very much the contrary 
And there were reaſons to be given why ſhe ſhould nut. 
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Well, well, Captain, no more of this ſubject before 
the Ladies. One feels [ſhrugging my ſhoulders, in a 
baſhful zry-z9-bluſh manner] that one is /o ridiculous— 
] have been puniſhed enough for my tender folly. 

Miſs Rawlins had taken her fan, and would needs 
hide her face behind it—I ſuppoſe becauſe her bluſh 
was not quite ready. 

Mrs Moore hemmed, and lovked down ; and by 
that, gave hers over, 

While the jolly Widow, laughing out, praifed the 
Captain as one of Hudibras's metaphyſicians, repeats 
ing, : 
He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphyſic wit can fly. 


This made Mifs Rawlins bluſh indeed :—Fie, fie, 
Mrs. Bevis! cried ſhe, unwilling, I ſuppoſe, to be 
thought abſolutely ignorant. 

Upon the whole, I began to think, that I had not 
made a bad exchange of our profeſſing Mother, for 
the unprofeſſing Mrs. Moore. And indeed the Wo- 
men and I, and my Beloved too, all mean the fame 
thing: We only differ about the manner of coming 


at the propoſed end. 


LETTER XIII. 


Mr. LovELACE. In Continuation. 


jt was now high time to acquaint my Spouſe, that 

Captain Tomlinſon was come. And the rather, as 
the maid told us, that the Lady had aſked her, if 
inch a gentleman [deſcribing him] was not in the 
parlour ? 2 

Mrs. Moore went up, and requeſted, in my name, 
that ſhe would give us audience. 

But ſhe returned, reporting my Beloved's deſire, 
that Captain Tomlinſon would excuſe her for the 


preſent, She was very ill. Her ſpirits were too weak 
ol. V. H to 
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to enter into converſation with him; and ſhe mult lie 
down. | 

I was vexed, and at firſt extremely diſconcerted. 
The Captain was vexed too. And my concern, thou 
mayeſt believe, was the greater on h:s account. 

She had been very much fatigued, I own. Her 
Fits in the morning muſt have difordered her: And 
ſhe had carried her reſentment ſo high, that is was the 
leſs wonder ſhe ſhould find herſelf low, when her 
raiſed ſpirits had ſubſided. Very low, I may fay if 
ſinkings are proportioned to riſings; for ſhe had been 
lifted up above the ſtandard of a common mortal, 
The Captain, however, ſent up his own name, 
that if he could be admitted to drink one diſh of Tea 
with her, he ſhould take it for a favour: and would go 
to town, and diſpatch ſome neceflary buſineſs, in order, 
it poſſible, to leave his morning free to attend her. 

But ſhe pleaded a violent head-ach ; and Mrs, 
Moore confirmed the plea to be juſt. 

I would have had the Captain lodge there that 
night, as well in compliment to him, as introductory 
to my intention of entering myſelf upon my new-taken 
apartment : But his hours were of too much import- 
ance to him to ſtay the evening. | 

It was indeed very inconvenient for him, he ſaid, to 
return in the morning; but he is willing to do all in 
his power to heal this breach, and that as well for the 
ſakes of me and my Lady, as for that of his dear friend 
Mr John Harlowe ; who muſt not know how far this 
miſunderſtanding had gone. He would therefore only 
drink one diſh of Tea with the Ladies and me. 

And accordingly, after he had done ſo, and I had 
had a little private converſation with him, he hurried 
away. | 

His fellow had given him, in the interim, a high 
charaCter to Mrs, Moore's ſervants: And this reported 
by the Widow Bevis (who, being no proud woman, 
is hail felliw, well met, as the ſaying is, with all her 

Aunt's 
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Aunt's ſervants) he was a fine gentleman, a diſcreet 
entleman, a man of ſenſe and breeding, with them 
all: And it was pity, that, with ſuch great buſineſs 
upon his hands, he ſhould be obliged to come again. 

My life for yours, audibly whiſpered the Widow 
Bevis, There is humour as well as head-ach in Some= 
body's declining to ſee this worthy gentleman. —Ah, 
Lord! how happy might ſome people be if they 
would ! 

No perfect happineſs in this world, ſaid I, very 
gravely, and with a figh; for the widow muſt know 
that I heard her. If we have not real unhappineſs, 
we can make it, even from the overflowings of our 
good fortune. 

Very true, and, Very true, the two Widows. A 
charming obſervation ! Mrs. Bevis. Mils Rawlins, 
ſmiled her aſſent to it; and I thought ſhe called me 
in her heart, Charming man! For ſhe profeſſes to 
be a great admirer of moral obſervations. 

| had hardly taken leave of the Captain, and fat 
down again with the women, when Will. came; and 
calling me out, Sir, Sir,“ ſaid he, grinning with a 
familiarity in his looks as if what he had to ſay en- 
tied him to take liberties; I have got the fellow 
© down iI have got old Grimes —Hahp hah, hah, 
* hah le is at the Lower-Flaſk—Almoſt in the 


condition of David's Sow, and pleaſe. 15 Honour 


be dog himſelf not much better] Here is his 
Jetter from from Miſs Howe—ha, ha, ha, ha, 
laughed the varlet ; holding it faſt, as if to make con- 
ditions with me, and to excite my prailes, as well as 
my impatience. 

I could have knocked him down; but he would 
have his Say out—* Old Grimes knows not that I 
* have the N muſt get back to him before he 
' mifſes it I only make a pretence to go out for a 
bew minutes But but and then che dog laughed 


H 2 again 
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again—* He muft ſtay Old Grimes muf? ſtay—till I 
* go back to pay the reckoning.” 

D—1n the prater! — Grining raſcal !—The Letter! 
— The Letter! on 

He gathered in his wide methe, as he calls it, and 
gave me the Letter; but with a „rut, rather than a 
bow; and then fidled off like one of Widow Sorlings's 
dunghil cocks, exulting after a great feat performed, 


And a!l the time that 1 was holding up the billet to 


the light, to try to get at its contents without break- 
ing the ſeal ſtor, diſpatched in a hurry, it had no 
cover] there ſtood he, laughing, ſhrugging, playing 
off his legs; now ſtroking his ſhining chin; now 
turning his hat upon his thumb; then leering in my 
face, flouriſhing with his head—O Chriſt! now-and- 
then cried the raſcal— . 

What joy has this dog in miſchief !—More than I 
can have in the completion of my moſt favourite pur- 
poſes !—Theſe fellows are ever happier than their 
maſters. 

I was once thinking to rumple up this billet till I 
had broken the Seal. Young families [Miſs Howe's 
is not an antient one] love oſtentatious Sealings: And 
it might have been ſuppoſed to have been ſqueezed in 
pieces, in Old Grimes's breeches pocket. But I was 
glad to be /aved the guilt as well as ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing a hand in fo dirty a trick; for thus much of the 
contents (enough for my purpoſe) I was enabled to 
icratch out in charaCter, without it; the folds deprive- 
ing me only of a few connecting words; which I 
have ſupplied between hooks. 

My Miſs Harlowe, thou knoweſt, had before 
changed her mame to Miſs Lætitia Beaumont An- 
other alias now, Jack, to it; for this billet was di- 
rected to her by the name of Mrs. Harriot Lucas. 
1 have learned her to be half a Rogue, thou ſeeſt. 


«I 
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6 | Congratulate you, my dear, with all my heart 
« + and ſoul, upon [your eſcape] from the villain, 
I long] for the particulars of all. {My Mother] 
is out; But, expecting her return every minute, I 
« diſpatched your] meſſenger inſtantly. [I will en- 
« deavour to come at] Mrs. "Fownſend without loſs 
of time; and will write at large in a day or two, 
if in that time I can fee her. [Mean time I] am 
| © exceſſively uneaſy for a Letter I ſent you yeſterday 
© by Collins, (who muſt have left it at] Wilſon's 
* after you got away. [lt is of very] great import- 
© ance. [I hope the] villain has it not. I would 
not for the world {that he ſhould. ] Immediately 
* ſend for it, if by ſo doing, the place you are at 
© [will not be] diſcovered. If he has it, let me know 
© it by ſome way [out of] hand. If not, you need 
not ſend, x 
June 9. Ever, Ever Yours, 
| | A. H. 


O Jack, what heart's- eaſe does this interception give 
me EI ſent the raſcal back with the Letter to old 
Grimes, and charged him to drink no deeper. He 
owned, that he was half ſeas over, as he phraſed it. 

Dog ! ſaid I, are you not to court one of Mrs. 
Moore's maids to- night? — 

Cry your mercy, Sir ?—T will be ſober. I had for- 
got that But old Grimes is plaguy tough thought 
I ſhould never have got him down. 


Away, villain Let old Grimes come; and on 
horſeback too, to the door 


He ſhall, and pleaſe your honour, if T can get him 
on the ſaddle, and if he can fit— 


And charge him not to have alighted, nor to have 
ſeen any body ä 


Enough, Sir ! familiarly nodding his head, to ſhew 


he took me. And away went the villain—Into the 
parlour, to the women, I. 
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In a quarter of an hour came old Grimes on horſe- 
back, waving to his ſaddle- bow, now on this fide, now 
on that; his head, at others, joining to that of his 
more ſober beaſt. 

It looked very well to the women, that I made no 
effort to fpeak to old Grimes (tbo' I wiſhed befere 
them, that I knew. the contents of what he brought); 
but, on the contrary, deſired that they would inſtantly 
let my ſpouſe know that her meſſenger was returned, 

Down ſhe flew, violently as ſhe had the head-ach ! 

O how I prayed tor an opportunity to be revenged 
of her for the ingrateful trouble ſhe had given to her 
Uncle's friend! ; 

She took the Letter from old Grimes with her own 
hands, and retired to an 1nner parlour to read it. 

She preſently came out again to the fellow, who 
bad much ado to fit his horſe—Here is your money, 
friend. I thought you long. But what ſhall I do to 
get ſomebody to go to town immediately for me? J 
lee you cannot. 

Old Grimes took his money; let fall his hat in 
d'offing it; had it given him; and 1ode away; his 
eyes iſing-glaſs, and ſet in his head, as I ſaw thro? 
the window; and in a manner ſpeechleſs; all his lan- 


guage hiccoughs. My dog needed not to have gone fo 


deep with this %% old Grimes. But the raſcal was 
in his kingdom with him. 

The Lady applied to Mrs. Moore: She mattered 
not the price. Could a man and horſe be engaged for 
her?—Only to go for a Letter left for her, at one 
Mr. Wilſon's in Pall-mall. 

A poor neighbour was hired. A horſe procured 
for him. He had his directions. | | 

In vain did J endeavour to engage my Beloved), 
when ſhe was below. Her head- ach, I ſuppoſe, re- 
turned. She, like the reſt of her Sex, can be ill or 
well when ſhe pleaſes. 

I fee her drift, thought I: It is to have all her Foe 

rom 
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from Miſs Howe before ſhe reſolves; and to take her 
meaſures accordingly. 

Up ſhe went, expreſling great impatience about the 
Late ſhe had ſent for; and defired Mrs. Moore to 
jet her know if I offered to ſend any of my ſervants 
o town—To get at the Letter, I ſuppoſe, was her 
{:ar: But ſhe might have been quite eaſy on that head; 
and yet perhaps would: not, had ſhe known, that the 
worry Captain Tomlinſon { who will be in town be- 
tore her meſſenger) will leave there the important 
Letter: Which I hope will help to pacify her, and 
reconcile her to me 

O Jack! Jack! thinkeſt thou that I will take all 
this roguiſh pains, and be ſo often called villam, for 
nothing ? 

But yet, is it not taking pains to come at the fineſt 
creature in the world, not for a tranſitory moment only, 
but for one of our lives | The ſtruggle only, Whe- 
ther I am to have her in my own way, or in 2 * 

But now know thou wilt be frightened out of 
wits for me - What, Lovelace! wouldſt thou eh. v4 
have a Letter that will inevitably blow thee up; and 
blow up the Mother, and all her Nymphs!—yet not. 
intend to reform, nor intend to marry? 


Patience, puppy ! Canſt thou not truſt thy maſter? 


LETTER NIV. 87245 


Mr. LovELaCE, ' Tn Gate, 


| Went-up to. my new-taken apartment, and fell 10 
writing in character, as uſual. I thought I had 
made good my quarters. But the cruel creature, un 
derſtanding that I intended to take up my lodgings 
there, declared with ſo much violence againſt it, that 
1 was obliged to ſubmit, and to accept of another 
lodging, about twelve doors off, which Mrs; Moore 
recommended. And all the advantage I could obtain 


H 4 | Was, 
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was, that Will. unknown to my Spouſe, and for fear 
of a freak, ſhould lie in the houſe. 

Mrs. Moore, indeed, was unwilling to diſoblig 
either of us. But Miſs Rawlins was of opinion, that 
nothing more ought to be allowed me: And yet Mrs. 
Moore owned, that the Refuſal was a ſtrange piece of 
tyranny to an huſband, if | were an huſband. 

I bad good a mind to make Miſs Rawlins ſmart for 
it. Come and ſee Miſs Rawlins, Jack If thou likeſt 
her, 95 get her for thee with a wer finger, as the ſay- 
ing is! f | | 

The Widow Bevis indeed ſtickled hard ſor me 
[An innocent or injured, man will have friends every- 
where]. She ſaid, That to bear much with ſome wives, 
was to be obliged to bear more: And I reflected, 
with a ſigh, that tame ſpirits muſt always be impoſed 
upon, And then, in my heart, I renewed my vows of 
Revenge upon this baughty and perverſe Beauty. 

The ſecond fellow came back from town about nine 
o clock, with Miſs Howe's Letter of Wedneſday laſt, 
Collins, it ſeems, when he left it, had deſired, that 
c it might be ſafely and ſpeedily delivered into Miſs 
© Lxtitia Beaumont's own hands. But Wilſon, un- 
« derſtanding, that neither ſhe nor I were in town 
He could not know of our difference thou muſt. think] 
© reſolved to take care of it till our return, in order to 
give it into one of our own hands; and now deli- 

© vered it to her meſſenger.” © | IT. 

This was told her. Wilſon, I doubt not, is in her 
favour upon it. 8 | 

She took the Letter with great eagerneſs ; opened it 
in a hurry [I am glad ſhe did; Yet, I believe, all was 
right] before Mrs. Moore and Mrs, Bevis [Miſs Raw- 
lins was gone home]; and ſaid, She would not for 
the world that I ſhould have had that Letter, for the 
ſake of her dear friend the writer; who had written 
to her very uneaſily about it. e 

Her dear friend] repeated Mrs. Bevis, when = 
tO 
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told me this :—Such miſchief- makers are always 


+ deemed dear friends till they are found out! 


The Widow ſays, that I am the fineſt gentleman ſhe 
ever beheld. v5 = * 

I have found a warm kiſs now. and - then very kindly 
taken. | _ 

I might be a very wicked fellow, Jack, if I were 
to do all the miſchief in my power. But I am ever- 
more for quitting a too eaſy prey to reptile Rakes. 
What but difficulty (tho the Lady is an Angel) en- 
gages me to ſo much perſeverance here? And here 
Conquer or die!] is now the determination! 

dt ET ; " 

I HAVE juſt now parted with this honeſt Widow. 
She called upon me at my new lodgings. I told her, 
that I ſaw I muſt be further obliged to her in the courſe 
of this difficult affair, She muſt allow me to make her 
a handſome preſent when all was happily over. But I 
deſired, that ſhe would take no notice of what ſhould 
paſs between us, not even to her Aunt ; for that ſhe, as 
I ſaw, was in the power of Mifs Rawlins : And Miſs 
Rawlins being a maiden gentlewoman, knew not the 
right and the fit in matrimonial matters, as ſhe,' my 
dear widow, did, 

Very true: How hond ſhe ? ſaid Mrs Bevis, proud 
of knowing—nothing! But, for her part, ſhe deſired: 
no preſent. It was enough if ſhe could contribute to 
reconcile Man and Wife, and diſappoint miſchief- 
makers. She doubted not, that ſuch an envious crea- 
ture as Miſs Howe was glad that Mrs. Lovelace had 
eloped = Jealouſy and Love was Old Nick! | 

See, Belford, how charmin gly things work between 
me and my new acquaintance the Widow !—Who 
knows, but that ſhe may, aſter a little farther intimacy, 
(tho' | am batiiſhed the houſe on nights) contrive a 
midnight viſit for me to my Spouſe, when all is fill 
aud fait aſleep? 5 eg 

Hs Where 


Fa 
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Where can a woman be ſafe, who has once entered 
the Liſts with a contriving and intrepid Lover ? 

But as to this Letter, methinks thou ſayeſt, of Miſs 
Howe ? | | 

I knew thou wouldeſt be uneaſy for me: But did 

not I tell thee that I had provided for every-thing ? 
That I always took care to keep Seals entire, and to 
preſerve Covers (a)? Was it not. eaſy then, thinkeſt 
thou, to contrive a ſhorter Letter out of a longer; 
and to-copy the very words? 8 

I can tell thee, it was ſo well ordered, that, not 
being ſuſpected to have been in my hands, it was not 
eaſy to find me out. Had it been my Belcved's hand, 
there would have been no imitating it, for ſuch a 
length. Her delicate and even mind is ſeen in the 
very cut of her letters. Miſs Howe's hand is no bad 
one; but it is not ſo equal and regular. I hat little 
devil's natural impatience hurrying on her fingers, 
gave, I ſuppoſe, from the beginning, her hand-writing, 
as well as the reſt of her, its fits and ſtarts, and thoſe 
peculiarities, which, like ſtrong muſcular lines in a 
face, neither the pen, nor the pencil, can mils. 

Haſt thou a mind to ſee what it was I permitted 
Miſs Howe to write to her lovely friend ? Why then 
read it here, as extracted from hers of Wedneſday 
laſt, with a few additions of my own. The additions 
underſcored. . 6s Ui | 


My deareft Friend, 
you will perhaps think, that I have been too Tong 
ſilent, But I had begun two Letters at different 
times ſince my laſt, and written a great deal each time: 
and with ſpirit enough, I aflure you; incenſed as I was 
againſt the abominable wretch you are with, particu- 
larly on reading yours of the 21ſt of the paſt month. 
The FiRsT I intended to keep open till I could 
give you ſome account of my proccedings with Mrs. 


See p. 80. 
5 nnr Townſend. 
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Townſend. It was ſome days before I faw her: And 
this intervenient ſpace giving me time to reperuſe 

what I had written, I thought it proper to lay that 
aſide, and to write in a ſtyle a little leſs fervent; for 

you would have blamed me, I knew, for the freedom 
of ſome of my expreſſions [Execrations if you pleaſe. J]- 

And when I had gone a good way in the s£conD, 

the change in your proſpects, on bis communicating” 

to you Miſs Montague's Letter, and his better beha- 

viour, occaſioning a change in your mind, I laid that 
alide alſo: And in this uncertainty thought I. would 
wait to ſee the iſſue of affairs between you before I 
wrote again; believing that all would ſoon be ranged 
one way or other.— 


Here I was forced to KK 55 I am too little my 
own Pa Ks Mother (6) is always up and 
down; and watching as if I were writing to a Fellow. 
What need 1 [ſhe atks me] lock. myſelf in (c), if 1 
am only reading paſt correſpondeneies? For that, is 
my pretence, when ſhe comes poking 1 in with her face 
ſnarpened to an edge, as I may fay,, by curiolity 
that gives her more pain than pleaſure— The Lord 
forgive me; but I believe I ſhall huff her next time 


ſhe comes in. 
X XK 


Do you forgive me too, my dear. My Mother 
ought ; becauſe ſhe ſays, I am my Father's girl 5 . and 
becauſe Lam ture I am hers. 

Unon my life, my dear, I am ſometimes of opinion, that: 
this vile man was capable of meaning you diſhonour. 
laben I look back upan, his paſt coududt, J cannot help 
Me Hhinbing /o © Il nat a villaing 1 if. o nut now I hape, 
and verily believe, that he has ALL 75 ſuch thoughts. 
Ay reaſons for both opinions, I will give you. 


For the firſt ;, to wit, that he had it once in his head 

% take you at advantage if he cauld, I conſider (d), that 
(5) See p. 31. (s) P. 3. (4) P. 38. 

H 6 Pride, 
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Pride, Revenge, and a delight' to tread in unbeaten 


paths, are principal ingredients 1nſthe-charaCter of this 


finiſhed Libertine. He hates all your family, yourſelf 
excepted Vet is a Savage in Love. His Pride, and 
the credit which a few plauſible qualities ſprinkled 
among his odious ones, have given him, have ſecured 
him too good: a reception from our eye-judging, our 
undiſtinguiſhing, our ſelt-flattering, our too-confiding 
Sex, to make aſſiduity and obſequiouſneſs, and a con- 
queſt of his unruly paſſions, any part of his ſtudy. 
He has ſome reaſon for his animoſity to all the men, 
and to one woman, of your family. He has always 
ſhewn you and his own family too, that he prefers his 
Pride to his Intereſt. He is a declared Marriage- 
hater ; a notorious Intriguer ; full of his inventions, 


and glorying in them. As his vauity had made him 


imagine, that no woman could be proof againſt his 
Love, no wonder that he ſtruggled like a Lion held 
in toils (e), againſt a paſſion that he thought not re- 
turned (F), Hence, perhaps, it is not difficult to be- 
lieve, that it became poſſible for ſuch a wretch as this 
to give way to his old prejudices againſt Marriage; 
and to that Revenge which had always been a felt 
paſſion with bim (g). 

And hence may we account for his delays; his teaze - 
ing ways; his bringing you to bear with his lodging in 
the ſame houſe ; his making you paſs to the people of 
it as his Wife; his bringing you into the company of 
his Libertine companions ; the attempt of impoſing 
upon you that Miſs Partington for a bedfellow, &c. 

Ay reaſons for the contrary opinion; to wit, that he 
is now reſolved to do you all the juſlice in his power to 
do you; are thele : | hat he ſees that all his own fa- 
mily () have warmly engaged themſelves in your 
cauſe : That the horrid wretch loves you; with ſuch 
a Love, however, as Herod loved his Mariamne: That, 
on enquiry, I find it to be true, that Counſellor Wil- 

(e] See p. 40. (f ) wia. (g) Ibide (% P. 42. 
liams 
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liams (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a man of 
eminence in his profeſſion) has actually as good as 
finifhed the Settlements: That two draughts of them 
have been made; one avowedly to be ſent to this very 
Captain Tomlinſon : And I find, that a Licence has. 
actually been more than once endeavoured to be ob- 
tained, and that difficulties have hitherto been made 
equally to Lovelace's vexation and diſappointment.. 
My Mother's Proctor, who is very intimate with the 
Proctor applied to by the wretch, has come at this. 
information, in confidence; and hints, that as Mr. 
Lovelace is a man of high fortunes, theſe difficulties 
will probably be got over.. 1 

I had once reſolued to make firidt enquiry about Tom- 
linſon ; and flill, if you will, your Uncle favourite 
Houſekeeper may be ſounded, at diftance. | 

1 know that the matter is ſo laid (i), that Mrs. 
Hodges is ſuppoſed to know nothing of the treaty ſet 
on foot by means of Capt. Tomlinſon. But your 
Uncle is an old man (+); and old men imagine them- 
{elves to be under obligation to-their paramours, if 
younger than themſelves, and ſeldom keep any-thing 
from their knowlege.— Vet, methinks, there can be 
no need; fince Tomlinſon, as you deſcribe him, is ſo 
good a man, and fo much of a gentleman ;. the end 
19 be anſwered by his being an impoſtor ſo much more 
than neceſſary, if Lovelace has villainy in his head.— 
And thus what he communicated to you of Mr, Hick» 
man's application to your Uncle, and of Mrs, Nor- 
ton's to your Mother (ſome of which particulars Iam, 
latisfied his vile agent Joſeph Leman could not reveal 
to his viler employer); his puſhing on the Marriage- 
day, in the name of your Uncle; which it could not 
antwer any wicked purpoſe for him to do; and what 
he writes of your Uncle's propoſal, to have it thought 
that you were married from the time that you had 
lived in one houſe together 3 and that to be made to 
(i) See P. 35 (#) Pa 36 

agree 
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agree with the time of Mr. Hickman's viſit to your 
Uncle; the infiſting on a truſty perſon's being preſent 
at the Ceremony, at that Uncle's nomination— Theſe 
things make me aſſured that he now at laſt means ho- 


nourably, 
But if any unexpefted delays ſhould happen on his 


. fade, . acquaint me, my dear, with the very Street where 


Ars. Sinclair lives; and where Mrs. Fretchville's houſe 

is ſituated (which I cannot find that you have ever men- 

tioned in your former letters —1which is a little odd); 

and I will make firit enquiries of them, and of Tom- 

linſon tos; and I will (if your heart will let you take 

my advice) ſom procure you a refuge from him with 
rs. Townſend. | 

But why do I now, when you ſeem to be in fo good a 
train, puzzle and perplex you with my retroſpeftions © 
And yet they may be of uſe to you, if any delay happen 
on his part, 

But that I think cannot weil be. What you have 
therefore now to do, is, fo to behave to this proud- 
ſpirited wretch, as may baniſh from his mind all remem- 
brance of paſt diſobligations (4), and to receive his: 
addreſſes, as thoſe of a betrothed Lover. You will 
incurr the cenſure of Prudery and Affectation, if you 
keep him. at that diſtance which you have hitherto- 
kept him at. His ſudden (and as ſuddenly recovered) 
Hneſs has given him an opportunity to find out that 
you love him [Alas! my dear, I knew you loved” 
him !] He has ſeemed to change his nature, and is all 
love and gentleneſs. And no more quarrels now, [ 
beſeech you. 

Jam very angry with him, nevertheleſs, for the free- 
doms which he tosk with your perſon (m); and I think 
ſome guard is neceſſary, as he is certainly an encroacher. 

Aut indeed all men are ſo; and you are ſuch a charm- 
ing creature, and have kept him at ſuch a diſtance |— 
But no more of this ſubject. Only, my dear; be noi: 

(Y See p. 43. (m) Vol, IV. Letter liv, ; 
s 
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over - nice, now you are ſo near the State, You ſee what 
difficulties you laid yourſelf under, when Tomlinſon's 
Letter called you again into the wretchs company. 

If you meet with no impediments, no new cauſes 
of doubt (2), your Reputation in the eye of the world 
is concerned, that you ſhould be his, and, as your Uncle 
riohtly judges, be thought to haue been his, before now. 
And yet, /et me tell you, I can hardly bear to think, 
that theſe Libertines ſhould be rewarded for their vil- 
lainy with the beſt of the Sex, when the worſt of it 
are too good for them. 

I ſhall ſend this long Letter by Collins (e), who 
changes his day to oblige me. As none of our Let- 
ters by Wilſon's conveyance have milcarried, when 
you have been in more apparently difagreeable ſitua- 
tions than you are in at preſent, I have no doubt that 
This will go ſafe. Fre 

Miſs Lardner (p) (whom you have feen at her cou- 
fn Biddulph's) ſaw you at St. James's Church on 
Sunday was fortnight. She kept you in her eye dur- 
ing the whole time ; but could not once obtain the: 
notice of yours, tho' the courtſied to you twice. 
She thought to pay her compliments to you when the 
Service was over; for ſhe doubted not but you were 
married—and for an odd reaſon - Becauſe you came: 
to church by yourſelf, —Every eye, as uſual where- 
ever you are, ſhe faid, was upon you: And this ſeem- 
ing to give you hurry, and you being nearer the door 
than ſhe, you flid out before ſhe could go to you. 
But ſhe ordered her ſervant to follow you till you were 
houſed. This ſervant ſaw you ſtep into a chair which 
waited for you; and you ordered the men to carry - 
you to the place where they took you up. She de- 
ſcribes the houſe as a very genteel houſe, and fit to re- 
ceive people of faſhion : And what makes me mention. 
this, is, that perhaps. you will have a viſit from ber; 
or meſſage, at leaſt, | 


(1) See p. 43. (% P. 45. CU P. 34. 
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So that you have Mr. Doleman's teſtimony to the 
credit of the houſe and people you are with ; and he is a 
man of fortune, and ſome reputation; formerly a Rake 
indeed ; but married to a woman of family ; and have- 
ing had a pally blow, one would think, a penitent (). 
You have 4% Mr. Mennell's at leaft paſſive teſtimony ; 
Mr. Tomlinſon's; and now, laſtly, Miſs Lardner's , 


fo that there will be the leſs need for enquiry : But you 


alfectiou for you, and my concern for your honour. But 
all doubt will ſoon be loſt in certainty, 

doi s 1 muſt add, that I would have you com- 
mand me up, if I can be of the leaſt ſervice or plea- 
ſure to you (r). I value not Fame; I value not Cen- 
ſure; nor even Life itſelf, I verily think, as I do your 
Honour and your Friendſhip—For is not your Ho- 
nour my Honour ? And is not your Friendſhip the 
Pride of my Life ? 

May Heaven preſerve you, my deareſt creature, in 
Honour and Safety, is the prayer, the hourly prayer, 
of 


know my buſy and inquiſitrve temper, as well as my 


Your ever faithful and affeQionate 
Thurſday Morn. 5. ANNA Howe. 
I have written all night. Excuſe indifferent wwrite- 


ing. My crow-quills are worn to the ſlumps, and 
1 muſt get a new ſupply, <A 


Theſe Ladies always write with crow-quills, Jack. 
If thou art capable of taking in all my providences, 


in this Letter, thou wilt admite my ſagacity and con- 


trivance almoſt as much as I do myſelf. Thou ſeeſt, 
that Miſs Lardner, Mrs. Sinclair, Tomlinſon, Mrs. 
Fretchville, Mennell, are all mentioned in it. M 
firſt liberties with her perſon alſo [Modeſty, mo- 
deſty, Belford, I doubt, is more confined to Time, 
Place, and Occaſion, even by the moſt delicate minds, 
than thoſe minds would have it believed to bel. And 
(7) See p. 33. (r) P. 46. 
why 
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why all theſe taken notice of by me from the genuine 
Letter, but far fear ſome future Letter from the Vixen 
ſhould eſcape my. hands, in which ſhe might refer to 
theſe names? And if none of them were to have been 
found in this that is to paſs for hers, I might be routed 
Lorſe and foot, as Lord M. would phraſe it in a like 
caſe. | 

Deviliſh hard (and yet I may thank myſelf) to be 
put to all this plague and trouble :—And for what 
doſt thou aſk?—O Jack, for a triumph of more value 
to me beforehand than an Imperial Crown Don't 
aſk me the value of it a month hence. But what m- 
deed an Imperial Crown itſelf, when a man is uſed 
to it | 

Miſs Howe might well be anxious about the Letter 
ſhe wrote, Her ſweet friend, from what I have let 
paſs of hers, has reaſon to rejoice in the thought, that 
it fell not into my hands. | 

And now mult all my contrivances be ſet at work, 
to intercept the expected Letter from Miſs Howe z 
which is, as I ſuppoſe, to direct her to a place of 
ſafety, and out of my knowlege. Mrs. Townſend 
15, no doubt, in this caſe, to ſmuggle her off. I hope 
the villain, as I am fo frequently called between theſe 
two girls, will be able to manage this point. 

But what, perhaps, thou aſkeſt, if the Lady ſhould 
take it into her head, by the connivance of Miſs Raw- 
lins, to quit this houſe privately in the night? 

I have thought of this, Jack. Does not Will. lie 


in the houſe? And is not the Widow Bevis my faſt 
iriend ? 


LETTER XV. 
Mr. LoveLACE, To Jonn BeLrorD, EV. 
; Saturday, 6 4 Clock, June 10. 
HE Lady gave Will.'s Sweetheart a Letter laſt 


night to be carried to the Poſt-houſe as this 
morning, directed for Miſs Howe, under cover to 


7 Hickman 
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Hickman. I dare ſay neither Cover nor Letter will 
be ſeen to have been opened. The contents but eight 
lines Lo own—* The receipt of her double-dated 
Letter in ſafety; and referring to a longer Letter, 
* which ſhe intends to write, when ſhe ſhall have a 
© quieter heart, and leſs trembling fingers. But men- 
© tions ſomething to have happened [My detecting 
her ſhe means] which has given her very great flut- 
ters, confuſions, and apprehenſions: But which ſhe 
© will wait the iſſue of [Some hopes for me hence, 
© Jack I] before ſhe gives her freſh perturbation or 
© concern on her account.—She tells her how impa- 
© tient ſhe ſhall be for her next, Ce. 

Now, Beltord, I thought it would be but kind in 
me to ſave Miſs Howe's concern on theſe alarming 
hints; ſince the curioſity of ſuch a ſpirit muſt have 
been prodigiouſly excited by them. Having therefore 
ſo good a copy to imitate, i wrote; and, taking out 
that of my Beloved, put under the ſame cover the 


following ſhort billet ; infcriptive and concluſive parts 
of it in her own wards. 


Hamſtead, Tueſday Evening. 
My ever- dear Miſs Howe, 

A Few lines only, till calmer ſpirits and quieter fin- 

gers be granted me, and till I can get over the 
ſhock which your intelligence has given me—To ac- 
quaint you—that your kind long Letter of Wedneſ- 
day, and, as I may fay, of Thurſday morning, is 
come fate to my hands. On receipt of yours by my 
meſſenger to you, I ſent for it from Wilſon's. There, 
thank Heaven! it lay. May that Heaven reward 


you for all your paſt, and for all your intended good- 
nels to 


Your for- ever obliged | 
CL. HARLOWE. 


I took great pains in writing this. It cannot, I 
hope, 


nn 1 «4 n 
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hope, be ſuſpected. Her hand is ſo very delicate. Vet 
hers is written leſs beautifully than ſhe uſually writes: 
And I hope Miſs Howe will allow ſomewhat for hurry 
of ſpirits, and unſteady fingers. 

My conſideration for Miſs Howe's eaſe of mind ex- 
tended {till farther than to the Inſtance I have men- 
tioned, 

hat this billet might be with her as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble (and before it could have reached Hickman by the 
polt) I diſpatched it away by a ſervant of Mowbray's. 
Mii's Howe, had there been any failure or delay, 
might, as thou wilt think, have communicated her 
anxieties to her fugitive friend; and ſhe te me perhaps 
in a way I ſhould not have been pleaſed with. 

Once more wilt thou wonderingly queſtion — AH 
this pains for a ſingle girl? 

Yes, Jack !—But is not this girl a CLARISSA?— 
And who knows, but kind Fortune, as a reward for 
my perſeverance, may toſs me in her charming friend? 
Leſs likely things have come to paſs, Belford. And to 
be ſure I ſhall have her, if I reſolve upon it. 


LETTER XVI. 


Mr. LovELAace, To JohN BELFORD, £/q. 


Eight clock, Sat. Morn, June 10. 

AM come back from Mrs, Moore's, whither L 

went in order to attend my Charmer's commands. 
But no admittance—A very bad night. 

Doubtleſs ſhe muſt be as much concerned, that ſhe 
has carried her reſentments ſo very far, as I have rea- 
lon to be, that I made ſuch a poor uſe of the oppor- 
tunity I had on Wedneſday night. | 

But now, Jack, for a brief review of my preſent 
"uation z and a flight hint or two of my precau- 
tions | 

| have ſeen the women this morning, and find them 
balt-right, half-doubting. | 

Miſs. 
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Miſs Rawlins's Brother tells her, that ſhe [ves at 
Mrs. Moore's. 

Mrs. Moore can do nothing without Miſs Rawlins, 

People who keep lodgings at public places expect to 
get by every one who comes into their purlieus. Tho 
not permitted to lodge there myſelf, I have engaged 
all the rooms ſhe has to ſpare, to the very garrets ; 
and that, as I have told thee before, for a month cer- 
tain, and at her own price, board included; my 
Spouſe's and all: But ſhe muſt not at preſent know it, 


So I hope I have Mrs. Moore faſt by the intereſt, 


This, devil-like, is ſuiting temptations to inclina- 
tions, | | 

I have always obſerved, and, I believe, I have hint- 
ed as much formerly (a), that all dealers, tho' but for 
pins, may be taken in by cuſtomers for pins, ſooner 
than by a direCt bribe of ten times the value ; eſpe- 
cially if pretenders to conſcience ; For the offer of a 
bribe would not only give room for ſuſpicion, but 
would ſtartle and alarm their ſcrupulouſneſs ; while a 
high price paid for what you buy, is but ſubmitting 
to be cheated in the method the perſon makes a pro- 
ſeſſion to get by. Have I not ſaid that human nature 
is a rogue (5)? - And do not I know that it is? 

To give a higher inſtance, How many proud Se- 
nators in the year 1720, were induced, by preſents or 
ſubſcriptions of South-Sea-Stock, to contribute to a 
ſcheme big with national ruin; who yet would have 
ſpurned the man who ſhould have preſumed to offer 
them even twice the ſum certain, that they had a 
chance to gain by the Stock? But to return to my 
review, and to my precautions. | 

Miſs Rawlins fluQtuates, as ſhe hears he Lady's 
Story, or as ſhe hears mine. Somewhat of an\[nſtdel, 
1 doubt, is this Miſs Rawlins. I have not yet couſi- 


(a) Vol. III. Pp. 160. 
(5) Ibid, p. 169. and Vol. IV. p. 55. 
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dered her foible. The next time I ſee her, I will take 
particular notice of all the moles and freckles in her 
mind; and then infer and apply. 

The Widow Bevis, as I have told thee, is all my 
own. 

My man Will. lies in the houſe. My other new 
fellow attends upon me; and cannot therefore be 
quite ſtupid. | 

Already is Will. over head and ears in love with one 
of Mrs. Moore's maids. He was ſtruck with her the 
moment he ſet his eyes upon her. A raw country 
wench too. But all women, from the Counteſs to 
the Cook-maid, are put into high good humour with 
themſelves when a man 1s taken with them at firſt 
ſight. Be they ever ſo plain [No woman can be ugly, 
Jack I] they'll find twenty good reaſons, beſides the 
great one (for Sake's ſake) by the help of the glaſs 
without (and perhaps in ſpite of it) and conceit within, 
to juſtify the honeſt fellow's caption, 

„% The Rogue has ſaved 1501. in my Service“ 
More by 50 than I bid him ſave. No doubt, he thinks 
he might have done ſo; though I believe not worth a 
groat. The beſt of Maſters I Paſſionate, indeed 
but ſoon appeaſed.” b 

The wench is extremely kind to him already. The 
other maid is alſo very civil to him. He has a huſ- 
band for her in his eye. She cannot but ſay, that Mr. 
Andrew, my other ſervant [The girl is for fixing the 
perſon] is a very well ſpoken civil young man. 

« We common folks have our joys, and pleaſe 
* your Honour, ſays honeſt Joſeph Leman, like as 
our betters have (a).“ And true ſays honeſt Joſeph, 
—Did I prefer eaſe to difficulty, I ſhould envy theſe 
low born ſinners ſome of their joys, 

But if Will. had not made amorous pretenſions to 
the wenches, we all know, that Servants, united in 


te) Vol, III. Letter xliii, 
one 
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one common compare-note cauſe, are intimate the mo- 
ment they ſee one another Great genealogiſts too; 
they know immediately the whole kin and kin's kin 
of each other, tho” diſperſed over the three kingdoms, 


as well as the genealogies and kin's kin of thoſe whom 


they ſerve. 

But my precautions end not here, 

O Jack, with ſuch an invention, what occaſion had 
I to carry my Beloved. to Mrs. Sinclair's ? 

My Spouſe may have further occaſion for the meſ- 
ſengers whom ſhe diſpatched, one to Miſs Howe, the 
other to Wilſon's. With one of theſe Will. is already 
well acquainted, as thou haſt heard—To mingle Li- 
quor is to mingle Souls with theſe-fellows—Wiith the 
other meſſenger he will ſoon be r if he be 
not already. 

The Captain's ſervant has his ules and inſtructions 
aſſigned him. I have hinted at ſome of them already 
(b). He al'o ſerves a moſt humane and conſiderate 
maſter. I love to make every body reſpected to my 
power. 

The poſt, general and penny, will be ſtrictly watched 
likewiſe. * 

Miſs Howe's Collins is remembered to be deſcribe 
Miſs Howe's and Hickman's Liveries alſo. 

James Harlowe and Singleton are warned againſt. I 
am to be acquainted with any enquiry that ſhall happen 
to be made aſter my Spouſe, whether by her married 
or maiden name, before be ſhall be told of it—And 
this that I may have it in my power to prevent mi/- 
chief. 

I have ordered Mowbray and Tourville (and Bel- 
ton, if his health permit) to take their quarters at 
Hamſtead for a week, with their fellows to attend 
them. I ſpare thee for the preſent, becauſe of thy 
private concerns. But hold thyſelf in chearful readi- 


neſs however, as a mark of thy allegiance, 


(5) See p. 146, 147. | 
As 
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As to my Spoule herſelf, has ſhe not reaſon to be 
pleaſed with me for having permitted her to receive 
Miſs Howe's Letter from Wilſon's? A plain caſe, 
either that I am no deep plotter, or that I have no 
further views than to make my peace with her for an 
offence ſo ſlight and fo accidental. 

Miſs Howe ſays, tho' prefaced with an Alas / that 
her charming friend loves me : She muſt therefore 
yearn after this Reconciliation—ProſpeQts fo fair—If 
ſhe uſed me with leſs rigour, and more politeneſs; if 
ſhe ſhewed me any compaſſion ; ſeemed inclinable to 
ſpare me, and to make the moſt favourable conſtruc- 
tions; I cannot but ſay, that it would be impoſlible - 
not to ſhew her ſome. But to be inſulted and defied 
by a rebel in one's power, what prince can bear that? 

But I return to the ſcene of action. I muſt keep 
the women ſteady. I had no opportunity to talk to 
my worthy Mrs. Bevis in private. 

Tomlinſon, a dog, not come yet! 


LETTER XVI. 
Mr. LovELacr, To John BELFORD, E/j. 


From my Apartments at Mrs. Moore's. 


M3155 Rawlins at her Brother's; Mrs. Moore en- 
gaged in houſhold matters; Widow Bevis dreſſ- 
ing; I have nothing to do but write. This curſed 
Tomlinſon not yet arrived !-—Nothing to be done 
without him. ä 
I think he ſhall complain in pretty high language of 
the treatment he met with yeſterday. '* What are our 
* alfairs.to him? He can have no view but to ſerve us. 
Cruel to ſend back to town, un- audienced, unſeen, a 
* man of his buſineſs and importance. He never ſtirs 
© a foot, but ſomething of conſequence depends upon 
his movements. A confounded thing to trifle thus 
* humourſomely with ſucha gentleman's moments! 
* Theſe women think, that all the buſineſs of the 


« world 


s them, with mingled anger and diſdain.” 
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* world muſt ſtand ſtill for their figarres [A good fe · 
© male word, Jackl]: The greateſt triflers in the crea« 
© tion, to fancy themſelves the moſt important beings 
in it Marry come up! as I have heard Goody Sor- 
lings ſay to her ſervants, when ſhe has rated at 


* 


After all, methinks I want theſe teſlications [Thou 
ſeeſt how women, and women's words, fill my mind] 
to be over, happily over, that I may ſit down quietly, 
and reflect upon the dangers I have paſſed thro', and 
the troubles | have undergone. I have a refiefting 
mind, as thou knoweſt; but the very word reflefing 
implies All got over. | | 

What bryars and thorns does the wretch ruſh into 
{a ſcratched face and tattered garments the unavoid- 
able conſequence) who will needs be for ſtriking out a 
new path thro' overgrown Underwood; quitting that 
beaten out for him by thoſe who have travelled the 
ſame road before him! | 

** * * 

A visiT from the Widow Bevis, in my own apart- 
ment. She tells me, that my Spouſe had thoughts laſt 
night, after I was gone to my lodgings, of removing 
from Mrs. Moore's, 

J almoſt wiſh ſhe had attempted to do ſo. 

Miſs Rawlins, it ſeems, who was applied to upon 
it, diſſuaded her from it. 

Mrs. Moore alſo, tho' ſne did not own that Will. 
lay in the houſe (or rather ſet up in it, courting) ſet 
before her the difficulties, which, in her opinion, ſhe 
would have to get clear off, without my knowlege; 
aſſuring her, that ſhe could be no- where more ſaſe 
than with her, till ſne had fixed whither to go. And 
the Lady herſelf recollected, that if ſhe went, ſhe 
might miſs the expected Letter from her dear friend 
Miſs Howe; which, as ſhe owned, was to direct her 
fature ſteps, | 

She mult alſo ſurely have ſome curioſity to * 

What 


at 
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what her Uncle's friend had to ſay to her from her 
Uncle, contemptuouſly as ſhe yeſterday treated a man 
of his importance. Nor could the, I ſhould think, be 
abſolutely determined to put herſelf out of the way of 
receiving the viſits of two of the principal Ladies of 
my family, and to break entirely with me in the face 
of them all.—Beſides, whither could ſhe have gone? 
Moreover, Miſs Howe's Letter coming (after her 
clopement) ſo ſafely to her hands, muſt ſurely put het 
into a more conhding temper with me, and with every 
one elſe, tho' ſhe would not immediately own it. 
But theſe" good folks have ſo little charity! Are 
ſuch ſevere cenſurers Let who is ab/elutely perfect f 
—]t were to be wiſhed, however, that they would be 
ſo modeſt as to doubt themſelves ſometimes: Then 
would they allow for others, as others (excellent as 
they imagme themſelves to be) muſt for them. 


Saturday, One c'clocth. 


ToMLINSON at laſt is come. Forced to gide fave 
miles about (tho' I ſhall impute his delay to great and 
important buſineſs) to avoid the ſight of two or three 
impertinent raſcals, who, little thinking whoſe affairs 
he was employed in, wanted to obtrude themſelves 
upon him. I think I will make this fellow eaſy, if he 
behave to my liking in this affair. oe | 

I ſent up, the moment he came. 

She defired to be excuſed receiving his viſit till four 
this afternoon, r 

[ntolerable No conſideration ! None at all in 
this ſex, when their curſed humours are in the wa 
—Pay-day, pay- Hour, rather, will come! O that it 
were to be the next | ile BE. | 

The Captain is in a pet, Who can blame him? 
Even the women think a man of his conſequence, and 
gencronſly coming to ſerve us, hardly uſed. Would to 
heaven ſhe had attempted to get off laſt night! The 
women not my enemies, who knows but the Huſband's 

Nöte ö - © exerterl 
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exerted authority might have met with ſuth connive- 
ance, as might have concluded either in carrying her 
back to her former lodgings, or in conſummation at 
Mrs. Moore's, in ſpite of exclamations, fits, and the 
reſt of the female obſecrations? | 

My beloved has not ap ared to any body this day, 
except to Mrs. Moore. Is, it ſeems, extremely low: 
Unit for the interefting converſation that is to be held 
in the afternoon, Longs to hear from her dear friend 
Miſs Howe Vet cannot expect a Letter for a day or 
two. Has a bad opinion of all mankind. No won- 
der!— Excellent creature as ſhe is! with ſuch a Fa- 
ther, ſuch Uncles, fuch a Br other, as ſhe bas! 

How does ſhe look? 

Better than could be expected from yeſterday? s fa- 
tigue, and laſt night's ill reſt. 

Theſe tender doves know not, till put to it, what 
they can bear ; eſpecially when engaged in Love- 
affairs ; and their attention wholly engroſſed. But the 
Sex love buſy ſcenes. Still-Hfe is cheir averſion. A 
woman will create a ſtorm, rather than be -without 
one. So that they can preſide in the whirlwind, and 
direCt it, they are bane: But my Beloved's-misfor- 
tune is, that ſhe mutt live in tumults; yet neither 
raiſe them herſelf, nor be able to eontroul them. 


L E TT ER XMII. 


Mr. LovELACE, To JOHN BELFORD, Eſq | 


: Sat. Night, June 10. | 
HAT will be the iſſue of all my plots and con- 
trivances, devil take me if Jam able to divine. 
But I will not, as Lord M. would ſay, fore/tall-my own 
market. 
At Four, the appointed hour, I ſent up, to defire 
admittance in the Captain's name and my own. 
She would wait upon the Captain preſently [Not 
upon me]; and in the parlour, if it were not en- 
aged. | The 
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The dining- room being mine, perhaps that was the 
reaſon ol her naming the parlour Mighty nice again, 
if ſo !—No good Hi Jef, Wen ought I. This EF 


pune, iel Le 1 di 
In the  patlour, with me and the Captain, were 
Mrs. Moore, Miſs Rawlins, and Mrs. Bevis,. 
The women faid, they would withdraw, when the 
een ES 9s 10g 
Lovel. Not, except the chuſes you ſhould, Ladies— 
Pcople who are ſo much above-board as I am, neednot 
make ſecrets of any of their affairs. Beſides, you three 
Ladies are now acquainted with all our concerns, 
Capt. J have ſome things to ſay to your Lady, that 
perhaps ſhe would not herſelf chuſe that any body 
{hould hear; not even you, Mr. Lovelace, as you and 
her family are not upon ſuch a good foot of under- 
ſtanding as were to be wiſhed. 
Lovel. Well, well, Captain, I muſt ſubmit. Give 
us a ſign to withdraw; and we will withdraw. 
t was better that the excluſion of the women 
ſhould come from him, than from me. . 14:8 
Cajz. I will bow, and wave my hand, thus—when 
I wiſh to be alone with the Lady. Her uncle.dotes 
upon her. I hope, Mr. Lovelace, you will not make 
a Reconciliation more difficult, ſor the earneſtneſs 
which my dear friend ſhews to bring it to bear: But 
indeed I muſt tell you, as I told you more than once be- 
fore, that I am afraid you have made lighter of the 
occaſion of this miſunderſtanding to me, than it ought. 
to have been made. +. _/ | 
Level. I hope, Captain Tomlinſon, you do not 
queſtion my veracity !. | | 7 
Capt. I beg your pardon, Mr. Lovelace But thoſe 
things which we men may think lightly of, may not 
be light to a woman of delicacy. And chen, it you 
Jade bound yourſeif by. a-vow, you ought— * 
Miſs Rawlins, bridling, ber lips cloſed (but her 
mouth ſtretched to a ſmile of approbation, the longer 
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for not buttoning) tacitly ſnewed herſelf pleaſed with 
the Captain for his delicacy. | | 

Mrs. Moore could ſpeak Very true, however, was 
all ſhe ſaid, with a motion of her head that expreſſed 
the bow-approbatory. 

For my part, faid the jolly widow, ſtaring with eyes 
as big as eggs, I know what I know—But Man and 
Wife are Man and Wife; or they are not Man and 


Witfe.—I have no notion of ſtanding upon ſuch nice- 
ties. 


But here ſhe comes ! cried one, hearing her cham- 
ber- door open Here ſhe comes ! another, hearing it 
ſhut after her— And down dropt the angel among vs. 

We all ſtood up, bowing and courteſying ; and 
could not help it, For ſhe entered with ſuch an air as 
commanded all our reverence. Yet the Captain looked 
plaguy grave. 

Cl. Pray keep your ſeats, Ladies—Pray do not go 
[For they made offers to withdraw ; yet Miſs Rawlins 
would have burſt, had ſhe been ſuffered to retire.] 
Before this time you have heard all my Story, I make 
no doubt—Pray keep your ſeats—At leaſt all Mr, 
Lovelace's. | . 

A very faucy and whimſical beginning, thought J. 

Capt. Tomlinſon, your ſervant, addreſſing herſelf 
to him with inimitable dignity. I hope you did not 
take amiſs my declining your viſit yeſterday, I was 
really incapable of talking upon any ſubject that re- 
quired attention. 


* 
Capt. J am glad I fee you better now, Madam, 1 
hope I do. 
Cl. Indeed I am not well. I would not have ex- 
cuſed myſelf from attending you ſome hours ago, but 
in hopes I ſhould have been better, I beg your par- 


don, Sir, for the trouble I have given you; and ſhall 


the "Mas expect it, as this day will, J hope, conclude 
it all. | 


Thus fet ! thus determined! thought Ln to 
ave 
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have ſlept upon it! — But, as what ſhe ſaid was capable 
of a good, as well as a bad conſtruction, I would not 
put an unfavourable one upon it. 

Lovel. The Captain was ſorry, my dear, he did not 
offer his attendance the moment he arrived yeſterday. 
He was afraid that you took it amiſs that he did not. 

Cl. Perhaps I thought that my Uncle's friend might 
have wiſhed to ſee me as ſoon as he came {How we 
ſtared !]—But, Sir [to me] it might be convenient 10 


you to detain him, 


The devil, thought I 1 So there really was reſent 
ment, as well as head-ach, as my good friend Mrs. 
Bevis obſerved, in her refuſing to ſee the hene gen- 
theman. | . | - Seat 

Capt. You wenld detain me, Mr. Lovelace—l was 
for paying my reſpects to the Lady the moment 1 
came | 

Ci. Well, Sir [interrupting him] to wave this; 
for | would not be thought captious If you have not 
ſuſfered inconvenience, in beingobliged to come again, 
] ſhall be eaſy. to wr) ai the 

Capt, Thalf-diſconcertett) A liitle inconvenience, I 
can't ſay but J have ſuffered. 1 have, indeed, too 
many affairs upon my hands. But the defire I have to 
ſerve you and Mr. Lovelace, as well as to oblige my 
dear friend your Uncle Harlowe, make great incon- 
veniencies but ſmall ones.. | | , 

Cl. You are very obliging, Sir. — Here is a great 
alteration ſince you parted with us laſt. 

Capt. A great one indeed, Madam! I was very 
much ſurpriſed at it, on Thurſday evening, when Me. 
Lovelace conducted me to your lodgings, where we 
hoped to ſind you. 

C!. Have you any-thing to ſay to me; Sir, from 
my Uncle himſelf, that requires my private ear! 
Don't go, Ladies [for the women ſtood up, and of- 
fered to withdraw If Mr, Lovelace ſtays, I am ſure 
you may. 
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e I bit my lip. IF looked at the women; 
and ſhook, my head. 

Capt. I have nothing, to offer, but what Mr. Love- 
lace is a party to, and may hear, except one private 
word or two, which may be poſtponed to the laſt. 

Ci. Pray, Ladies, keep your ſeats. —T hings are al- 
tered, Sir, ſince I ſaw you. You'can mention no- 
thing that relates to n e. to which that gentleman 
can be a party. |» 

Capt. You ſurpriſe | me, Madam! I am ſorry to 
hear this.! Sorry ſor your Uncle's fake !—Sorry for 
your ſake !—Sorry for Mr. Lovelace's fake !— And yet 
I am ſure he muſt have given greater occafon than 
he has mentioned to me, or — _ 

Lovel. Indeed, Captain, Indeed, Ladies, I have told 
you great part of my Story — And what I told you 
of my offence was the truth: What J concealed of 
my Story was only What I apprehended would, if 
known, cauſe this dear creature to be thought wore 
een ſorious than char itable. 

CI. Well, well, Sir, ſay what you pleaſe, Male 
me as black as: you pleaſe. Make yourſelf as white 
as you can. I am not now in your power + That 
conſideration: will comfort me for all. 

Capt. God forbid that I ſhould offer to lead in bk 
half of a-crime, that a woman of virtue and honour 
cannot forgive! But ſurely, ſurely, Madam, this is 
going” too far. 

C.. Do not blame me; Captain Tomlinſon. 1 have 
a good opinion of you, as my Unz's friend. But if 
you are Mr. Leveiace's friend, that-is another thing ; 
bre my intereſts and Mr, Lovelace's muſt now be r 
ets ſenarated. 

Capt. One word with you, Madam, if you leaſe 

offering to tetite. 

Ci. You may fy all that you plenfe to ſay ade 
theſe gentlewomen. Mr. Lovelace may have ſecrets. 


I have none, You ſeem to think me faulty; T ould 
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be glad that all the world knew my heart. Let my 
enemies fit in judgment upon my actions; fairly ſcan- 
ned I fear not the reſult, Let them even atk- me my 
moſt ſecret thoughts, and, whether they make toy me, 
or againſt me, I will reveal them. V 

Capt. Noble Lady ! who can ſay as you ye [9 100 44 

'The women held up their hands and ren e as 
if ſhe had faid, Not 

No diſorder here! ſaid Miſs Rawlins : But ( (des 
ing by her own heart) a confounded deal bf =o 


bability, I believe ſhe thought. 
Finely ſaid, to be ſure, ſaid be Widow: Bevis, 

n her ſhoulders, 4; (HOC e vt 
Mrs. Moore ſighed. J Hagmd nini ies th 


Jack Belford, thought T, knows all mine: And f in 
this I am more ingenuous than any 2 the 2 and 
a fit match for this paragon. 

Cl. How Mr. Lovelace has found 1 me * {obs I 
cannot tell. But ſuch mean devices, ſuch artful;ſuch 
worſe than Waltham"difgviſes:put on, to obtcude him- 
ſelf, into my company 3- ſuch ns ernie am: 
truths— - 

Capt. The favour of but one word, Make 
pri vate - ne nnr 

Cl. In order to fubpart'a right which he bas not 
over me !—O Sit! O Capt. Fomlinſon-b-l think 1 
have reaſon to ſay, that the man (I here he ſtands. 
is capable of any vileneſ _ str 

The women looked upon one moto, and upon 
me, by turns, to ſee how I bote it. I had ſuch dart- 
ings in my head at the inſtant, that I thought L ſhould 
have gone diſtracted. My brain ſeemed on fire. What 
would | have given to have had her alone with me 
I traverſed the room; my clenched fiſt to my fore- 
head. O that I had any. body here, thought I, that 
Hercules like, when flaming in the tortures of Deja- 
nira's poifon'd ſhirt, I could tear in pieces 

Wer Dea Lady! ſee you not how the poor gen- 

14 tleman 
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tleman—Lord, how have I impoſed upon your Un- 
cle, at this rate! How happy, did I tell him, I faw 
you ! How happy I was ſure you would be in each 
other! a 

Cl. O Sir, you don't know how many premedi- 
tated offences 1 had forgiven when I ſaw you laſt, be- 
fore I could appear to you, what I hoped then I 
might for the future be But now you may tell my 
Uncle, if you pleaſe, that I cannot hope for his me- 
diation. Tell him, that my gui't, in giving this man 
an opportunity to ſpirit me away from my tried, my 
experienced, my natural friends {harſhly as they treated 
me) ſtares me every day more and more in the face; 
and ſtill the more, as my fate ſeems to be drawing to 
a criſis, according to the malediction of my. offended 
Father! 

And then ſhe burſt 1 into tears, which even affected 
that dog, who, brought to abet me, was himſelf all 
Bel {forded N 

he women, fo uſed to cry without grief, as they 
are to laugh without reaſon, by mere force of example 
[Confound their promptitudes ] muſt needs pull out 
their handkerchiefs. The leſs wonder, however, as 
I myſelf, between confuſion, ſurprize, and concerts 
could bardly ſtand it. 

What's a tender heart good for !—=Who can be 
happy that has a feeling heart?—And yet thou'lt ſay, 
that he who has it not, muſt be a tyger, and no man. 

Capt. Let me beg the favour of one yord with you, 
Madam, in private; and that on my wn account. 

The women hereupon offered to retire. She inſiſt - 
ed, that if they went, [ſhould not ſtay. 

Capt. Sir, bowing to me, ſhall l beg 
I hope, thought }, that I may truſt this ſolemn dog, 
inſtructed as he is. She does not doubt him. Ill 
ſtay out no longer than to give her time to ſpend wet 
farlt fire. 

I then paſſively withdrew, with the women—Bur 

Wich 
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with ſuch a bow to my goddeſs, that it won for me 
every heart but that I wanted me to win; for the 
haughty maid bent not her knee in return. bs 
Ihe converſation between the Captain and. the 
Lady, when we were retired, was to the following 
effedt : They both talked loud enough for me to hear 
them : The Lady from anger, the, Captain with, de- 
ſign; and thou mayſt be ſure there was no liſtener 
but myſelf, What I was imperfect in was ſupphed 
afterwards ; for I had my vellom-leaved book to 
all down. If ſhe had known this, perhaps ſhe would 
have been more ſparing of her invectives and but 
perhaps neither. tort 
He told her, that as her Brother was abſolutely re- 
ſolved to ſee her; and as he himſelf, in compliance 
with her Uncle's expedient, had reported her mar- 
riage ; and as that report had reached the ears of Lox 
M. Lady Betty, and the reſt of my relations; and as 
he had been obliged, in conſequence of: his firſt' re- 
port, to vouch it; and as her Brother might ſind out 
where ſhe was, and apply to the women here, for a 
confirmation or refutation of the Marriage; he had 
thought himſelf obliged to countenance the report be- 
fore the women: That this had embarraſſed him no 
a little, as he would not for the world that ſhe ſhoul 
have cauſe to think him capable of prevarication, con- 
trivance, or double dealing: And that this made him 
defirous of a private converſation with her. * 
It was true, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had given her conſent to 
ſuch an expedient, believing it was her Uncle s; and 
little thinking, that it would lead to ſo many errors. 
Yet ſhe might have known, that one error is free 
quently the parent of many. Mr, Lovelace had made 
her ſenſible of the truth of that obſervation, on more 
occaſions than one; and it was an obſervation that he 
the captain had made, in one of the Ietters that was 
ſhewn her yelterday (). aol 
(a) See p. loo. 
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e hoped, that ſhe had no miſtruſt of bim: That 
— had no doubt of his honour. If, Madam, you 
fufpeck me —If you think me capable — What a man 
Ahe Lord be metciful to me '— What a man muſt 
you think me! 

1 hope, Sir, there Ae te wit de the Herd 
who could deſerve to be ſuſ ected in ſuch a caſe as 
this. I do nt ſuſpect” you. If it were poſſible there 
could be on fuch man, Jam ſure, Capt. Tomlinſon, 
2 Father of Children, a Man in Vears, of Senſe and 
— cannot be that man. 

e told me, that juſt then, he thoupht! he felt a 
ſudden flaſh from her eye, an Eye-beam as he called 
It, dart thro' his ſhivering reins; and he could not 
help trembling. on” 

The dog's Conſcience; „ek! Nothing elle —1 
have felt half a dozen ſuch flaſhes, ſuch eye beams, 
Tn as many differente it converſations with this fout-picree- 
ing beauty. inen D 3 nps. 1 . 

er Uncle, ſhe iſt own, Was not geflohen to 
ik: of fach expedients: But ſhe had teconciled 
this to Herſckf, as the caſe was unhappily ufcomimorn 7 f 
and by the regard he had for her honour- 

This ſet the Puppy 8 heart ,At"ca(e," and e bia 
more courage. | | 

'She aſked him, If he ebughe Lady 1500 an Mis 
Montague intended era viſit? | 

He had no doubt but they did. 

And does he imagine, faid ſhe, at Loo) * 
brought to countenance to them the repott you have 
given out? 

[1 had hoped to bring her to this, Fack, or ſbe had 
not ſeen the Letters. "But I had told the Captain, 
that 1 believed I'muſt give up this expetation-] 

No. He believed, that T had not ſuch a thought. 
He was pretty ſure, that I intended; when I faw them, 
to tell them (as in confidence) the naked truth. 

He then told her, that her Uncle had already 2 
OD 
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ſome ſteps towards a general Reconciliation. The, mo- 
ment, Madam, that he kngws you are, really, married, 
he will enter into conference with, you Fallen 90Pe 
it; having actually expreſſed to your, „his de- 
ſire to be reconciled to you. 
And what, Sir, ſaid aN Mother ? Wit ks 
dear Mother 2 | | 18 131 5 
Wich great emotion the aſked this queſtign4 wy h 
ing, out her ſweet face, as, the Capt: in deſcri (her, 
with the moſt earneſt attention, as ſhe —— 
the way which his words were ta have to her heart. 
Your. Mother, Madam, burſt i 1 We2f ue 
And your Uncle was ſo. eng. 4 e Os 
that he could not proceed with. th gal t be 
intends to enter upon it with her in Pars n 
he hears that the Ceremony is over. vols ad 
By ihe tone of hes ehe vob ;Th ö 
ture, thought I, begins te N10 1 grudg 
the dog his eloquence. ily. Hear, t 
thought, that, any man breathing tool 8 
power which J had loſt, of perſuading thi fy 
woman, tho in my,own fayour., And, wo = 
think it? this reflection gave me more A EC 
the moment, than I. felt from hex, rep fee ee 
as they were; or than | had pleakure. th 
relenting. For there , is, Beautj in 4 — D * 
ſays and does: Beauty i in her paſſion: Beauty. i in * 
tzars !— Had the Captain been, à young fellow, 1 | 
of rank and fortune, bis throat would have bee 
danger; and I ſhould have thought very hardly « 2 
Capt. Tomlinſon, ſaid ſhe, you knom not N 
I have ſuffered by this man's ſtrange. ways! He had, 
as | was not aſhamed. to-tell him years gi 
path before him. , He at. furſh betrayed. me. 
power; But when L was in.it—T are the Roy ſtops. . Then 
reſuming—OQ Sir, you know not x hat a ſtrange man 
he has been An unpolite, a rough- manner d man 
— In diſgrace.of his Sinha Eduealias, as . - 
eli > 


my 
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lege, an unpolite man — And ſo acling, as if his 
worldly and perſonal advantages ſet him above thoſe 
graces which diſtinguiſh a gentleman. 

The firſt woman that ever ſaid, or that ever thought 
ſo of me, that's my comfort, thought I !—But this 
(ſpoken to her Unclès friend behind my back) helps to 
heap up thy already too-full meaſure, deareſt | — It is 
down in my vellom- book. 

Cl. When I look back on his whole Uses to a 
poor young creature (for Iam but a very young crea- 
ture! I cannot acquit him either of great folly, or of 
deepdeſign.— And, laſt Wedneſday I hereſhe opt; 5 
and I fuppoſe turned away her face. 

I wonder ſhe was not aſhamed to hint at what ſhe 
thought fo ſhameful; _—_ that to a man, and _ 
with him. 

Capt. Far be it from: me, Madam, to offer to enter 
too cloſely into ſo tender a ſubje&t. Mr. Lovelace 
owns, that you have reaſon to be diſpleaſed with him. 
But he ſo ſolemnly clears himſelf to me, of premedi- 
tated offence, — 

Cl, He cannot clear himſelf, Capt. Tomlinſon, The 
people of the houſe muſt be very vile, as well as he. 
I am convinced, that there was a wicked amen; 
— But no more upon ſuch a ſubject. 

Capt. Only one word more, Madam—He tells me; 
that you promiſed to pardon. him. He tells me 

He knew, interrupted ſhe, that he deſerved not 
pardon, or he had not extorted that promiſe from me. 
Nor had I given it to him, but to ſhield myſelf from 
the vileſt outrage— 

Capt. I could wiſh, Madam, inexcuſable as his be- 
haviour has been, ſince he has /omething to plead in the 
reliance he made upon your promiſe ; that, for the ſake 
of appearances to the world, and to avoid the miſchiefs 
that may follow if you abſolutely break with him, you 
could prevail upon your naturally generous mind to 
lay an obligation upon him by your forgiveneſs. 

She was ſilent. Capt. 
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Capt. Your Father and Mother, Madam, deplore 
a Paughter loſt to them, whom your generoſity to Mr. 
Lovelace may reſtore: Do not put it to the poſſihle 
chance, that they may have cauſe to deplore a double 
loſs; the loſing of a Son, as well as a Daughter, who, 
by his own violence, which you may perhaps prevent, 
may be for ever loſt to them, and to the whole family. 
She pauſed. She wept. dhe owned, that ſhe felt. 
the force of this argument. | 
I will be the making of this fellow, thought I. 
Capt. Permit me, Madam, to tell you, et 1 dr 
not think it would be difficult to prevail upon your 
Uncle, if you inſiſt upon it, to come up privately to 
town, and to give you with his own hand to Mr. Love- 
lace Except indeed your preſent miſunderſtandin; 
were to come to his ears. —heſides, Madam, your 
Brother, it is likely, may at this very time be in town; 
and he is reſolved to find you out: ©) 
Cl. Why, Sir, ſhould I be ſo much afraid of: wy 
Brother My Brother has injured me, not I him.” Will 
my Brother offer to me, what Mr. Lovelace has offer- 
ed! Wicked, ingrateful man ! to inſult a friendleſs, 
unprotected creature, made friendleſs by himſelf 1 
cannot, cannot think of him in the light I once 
thought of him. What, Sir, to put myſelf into the 
power of a wretch, who has acted by me with ſo 
much vile premeditation | who ſhall pity, who ſhall 
excuſe me, if | do, were I to ſuffer ever ſo much from 
him ?—No, S$ir.—Let Mr. Lovelace leave me—Let 
my Brother find me. I am not ſuch a poor creature, 
as to be afraid to face the Brother who has injured 
me. | 
Capt. Were you and your Brother to meet only to 
confer together, to expoſtulate, to clear up diffieulties, 
it were another thing. But what, Madam, can you 
think will be the iſſue of an interview (Mr. Solmes 
with him) when he finds you «unmarried, and reſol ved 
never to have Mr. Lovelace; ſuppoſing Mr. Lovelace 
were not to interfere; which cannot be imagined ? 
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Cl. Well, Sir, Ian only ſay, 1 am a very unhappy 
be l muſt reſign to the will of Providence, 
and be patient under evils, which that will not per- 
mit me to ſhun. But l have taken my meaſures. Mr. 
Lovelace a never make me happy, nor I him. I 
wait here only for a Letter from Miſs Howe. That 
muſt determine me | 

Determine you as to Mr. Lovelace, Madam ? in · 
terrupted the Captain. 105 

Cl. I am already determined 28 to him. Hun 

Capt. If it be not in bis favour, 1 have done. can 
not uſe ſtronger arguments than 1 have uſed, and it 
would be impettinent to repeat them. If you cannot 
forgive his offence, Lam ſure it muſt have been much 
greater than he has owned to me. If you are abſolutely 
2 be pleaſed to let me know what I ſhall ſay 

to your Uncle? ? You were pleaſed to tell me, that this 
day would put an end Io what you: called my trozble :. I. 


mould not have thought it any, could I have been an 


humble means of reconciling ons of worth and. 
honour to each other. | 

Here J entered with a folemn air. 

Level. Capt. Tomlinſon, IL have beard a part of. 
what has paſſed between you. and this unforgiving. 
(however otherwiſe:excellent) Lady. I am cut to the 
heart to find the dear creature ſo determined. I could 
not have believed it poſſible, with ſuch proſpects, that. 
1 had fo little ſhare in her eſteem. Nexertheleſs I 
mult do myſelf juſtice with regard to the offence I 
was ſo unhappy as to give, fince | find you are ready 
to think it much pragter than it really was. 06 

Cl. I hear not, Sir, your recapitulations, Jam, 
and ought to be, the ſole judge of inſults offered to 
my perſon. I enter not into diſcuſſion with you, nor 
bear you on the ſhocking ſubjeck. And was going. 

I put myſelt between her and the door—You. may: 
hear all I have to ſay, Madam. My fault is not of: 
ſuch a nature, but that you may. I will be a a; ac- 
culer of myſelf; and will. not waund your ears. 
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then proteſted that the Fire was a real. Fire /[Sovit 
was]. I diſclaimed / leſs truly indeed] premeditation 
owned that I was burried on by the violence of a 
youth ſul paſſion, and by a ſudden impulſe, which ſew: 
other perfons, in the like ſituation, would have been 
able to check: That I withdrew, at her command and 
entreaty, on the promiſe of pardon, without having 
offered the leaſt indecency, ot any freedom, that 
would not have been forgiven by perſons of dehcacy, 
ſurpriſed in an attitude ſo charming Her terror, on 
the alarm of fire, calling for a ſoothing behaviour, and 
perſonal tenderneſs, the being ready to fall into fits 
My hoped-for happy Day ſo near, that I might be 
preſumed to be looked upon as a betrothed Lover 
And that this excuſe might be pleaded even for ibe 
women of the houſe, that they, thinking us actually mar- 
ried; might ſuppoſe themſelves to be the leſs con- 
cerned to interſere on ſo tender an occaſion - There, 
Jack, was a bold infinuation on behalf of the women! 
| High indignation filled her diſdainful eye, Eye beam 
after Eye · beam flaſhing at me. Every feature of her 
ſweet face had ſoul in it. Yet ſhe ſpoke not. Per- 
haps, Jack, ſhe had a thought, that this 'plea for the 
women accounted for my contrivance to have her paſs: 
to them as marriedy when I f carried her thither. 0 | 
Capt. Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſay that you did not well 
to add to the apprehenhons of a Lady fo much terri- 
ſied hefore. 1 S113 113. 121 b i * lin 
The dear creature offered to go by me. I ſet my 
back againſt the door, and beſought her to- ſtay a ſew. 
moments. I had not ſaid thus much, my daareſt crea- 
ture, but for your ſake, as. well as for my ewn, that 
Captain Tomlinſon ſhould not think l had been viler 
than I -was. Nor will I ſay one word more on the ſub- 
ject, after L have appealed to your own heart, whether 
it was not neceſſary, that I ſhould Jay /o much; and to 
the Captain, whether otherwiſe he would not have gone 
away with a much worſe opinion of me, if he had. 
judged 


U 


. be eser e vers 


judged of my offence A violence of your refent- 
ment. 


Capt. Indeed 1 ould.” Townl ſhould.” And J am 


very glad, Mr. Lovelace, that you are able to defend 


yourſelf thus far. 


Cl. That cauſemuſt bewell tried, where the offender 
takes his ſeat upon the ſame bench with the judge. 
J ſubmitnotmine-to men—Nor, give me leave to fay- 


to You, Capt: Tomlinfon, tho” I am willing ro have 
a good opinion of you Had not the man been aſſured 
that he had influenced you in his favour, he would 
not have brought you up to Hamſtead. 


— * + F 


— 


Capt. That Jam influenced, as you call it, Madam, 


is for the ſake of your Uncle, and for your own ſake, 


more (I will ſay to Mr. Lovelace's face) than for his, 


What can J have in view; but Peace and Reconcilia- - 
tion? I have, from the f, blamed, and I now, again, 


blame Mr. Lovelace, for adding diſtreſs to diſtreſs, - 


and terror to terror; the Lady, as you acknowledge, 
Sir [looking valiantly) ready before to fall into fits, 
Lovel. Let me own to you, Captain Tomlinſon, 


that IJ have been a very faulty, a very fooliſh man; and, 


if this dear dreature ever honoured me with her Love, | 


an ingrateful one. But have had too much reaſon to 


doubt it. And this is now a flagrant proof that ſhe 


never had the value for me which my proud 2 
wiſhed for; that, with ſuch proſpects befqre us; 

Day ſo near; Settlements approved and drawn; ber 
Uncle meditating a general Reconciliation, Which, for 
her ſake, not my own, I was deſirous to give into; 
ſhe can, for an offence ſo really flight, on an occafion 


ſo truly accidental, renounce me for ever; and, with 


me, all hopes of that Reconciliation in che way her 


Uncle had put it in, and ſhe had acquieſced with ; and 


riſque all conſequences, fatal ones as they may too 
poſſibly be.— By my Soul, Captain Tomlinſon, the 
dear creature muſt have hated me all the time ſhe Was 


WEE to honour me witk her hand. And now 1 
mu 
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muſt reſolve to abandon me, as far as. Lknow, with a 
preference in her heart of the moſt odious of men 
in favour of that Solmes, who, as you tell me, accom- 
panies her Brother: And with what hopes, with what 
view, accompanies him — How can L bear to think 
of this: | „ abt FA9 
Cl. It is fit, Sir, that you ſhould judge of my re- 
gard for you, by your own 2 demerit. 
f Yet you know, or you would not have dared to be- 
5 have to me as ſometimes you did, that you had more 
1 Fit than you. deſerved. 1 cs fe hed of 20th 
She walked from us; and then returning, Captain 
Tomlinſon, ſaid ſhe, I will own to you, that I was not 
capable of reſolving -to give my hand, and—nething 
but my hand. Have I not given a flagrant proof of 
this to the once moſt indulgent of parents? Which bas 
brought me into a diſtreſs, which this man has height - 
ened, when he ought, in gratitude and honour, to 
have endeavoured to render it ſupportable. I had even | 
a byas, Sir, in his favour, I ſcruple not to on it. 1 
Long (much too long |) bore I with his unaceount- | 
able ways, attributing his errors to unmeanng gaiety, 
and to a want of knowing what rue delicacy, and true _ 
generoſity, required from a heart ſuſceptible of grate- | 
ſul impreſſions to one involved by his means in un- ö 
happy circumſtances. It is now wickedneſs in him 
(a ickedneſs which diſeredits all his profeſſions) to ſa y, 
that his laſt cruel and ingtateful infult was not a pre- 
meditated one - But what need I ſay more of this 
inſult, when it was of ſuch a nature, that it has 
changed that byas in his favour, and make me chuſe 
to forego all the inviting proſpects he talks of, and to 
run all hazards, to free myſelf from his power ? 
O my deareſt creature! how happy for us both, 
had I been able to diſcover that byas, as you conde- 
ſcend to call it, thro? ſuch reſerves as man never en- 
countered with! 


He did diſcover it, Capt. Tomlinſon. He brought 
X | me, 


* 
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me, more than once, to awn it; the more needleſly 
brought me to own it, as I dare ſay his own Fanity 
gave him no cauſe to dæubt it; and as | had apparently 
no other motive in not being forward to own it, than 
my too juſtly- founded apprehenſions of his want of 
generoſity. In a word, Captain Tomlinſon (and now, 
that I am. determined upon my meaſures, I the leſs 
ſcruple to fay it) 1 ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf, had I 
found myſelf capable of Aﬀectation or 1 yranny to 
the man J intended to marry. I have always blamed 
the deareſt friend I have in, the world for a fault of 
this nature. In a word— +. 

Level. And had my angel really and indeed the 
favour for me ſhe is pleaſed. to own ?—Dearcſt crea» 
ture, forgive me. Reſtore me to your good opinion. 
Surely 1 have not ſinned; beyond forgiveneſs. You 
ſay, that I extorted from. you the promiſe you made 
me. But I could not have preſumed to make that 


. promiſe the condition of my obedience, had I not 


zbhought there was rm to expect forgiveneſs, Permit, 
I beſeech-you, the proſpeAts to take place, that were 
opening 0 agreeably before us. I will go to town, 
and bring the Licence. All difficulties to the obtain. 

ing of it are ſurmounted. Captain Tomlinſon ſhall 
be witneſs to the Deeds. He will be preſent at the 
Ceremony on the part of your Uncle. Indeed he 
gave me hope, that your Uncle himſelf— _ 

Capt. I did, Mr. Lovelace: And I will tell you my 
grounds for the hope I gave. I promiſed to my dear 
friend {Your Uncle, Madam) that he ſhould give out, 
that he would take a turn. with me to my little Farm- 
houſe, as J call it, near Northampton, for a week or 
fo. — Poor gentleman ! he has of late been very little 
abroad! Loo viſibly indeed declining ! — Change of 
Air, it might be given out, was good ſor him. —But 
I ſee, Madam, that this is too render a ſubject — 

1 he dear creature wept, She knew how to apply 
as meant the Captain's hint, to the occ/ion. of her Un- 


e's declining ſtate of health, Capt. 
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Capt. We might indeed, I told him, ſet out in that 
road, but turn ſhort to towi in / chariot; and he 
might lee the ceremony performed with bis owil 
eyes, and be the deſired Father, as well as the beloved 
UI ee 
She turned from us, and wiped her eyes. 
Capt. And, really, thete ſeem now to be but two 
objections to this, as Mr. Harlowe diſcouraged not 
the propoſal—T he one, the unhappy miſunderſtand: 
ing between you; which I would not by any means 
he ſhould know ; ſinee then he might be apt to give 
weight to Mr. James Harlowe's unjuſt ſurmizes.— 
The other, that it would neceffarily occafion ſome 
delay to the ceremony; which certainly may be per- 
formed in a day or two—lIf— weak any dsc 
And then he reverently bowed to my goddeſs, 
Charming fellow !—But often did 1 eurſe my ſtars; for 
making me ſo much obliged to his adroitnefs. ©" 
She was going to ſpeak; but, not liking the turn 
of her countenance (altho', as | thought, its ſeverity 
and indignation ſeemed a little abated) I ſaid, and ha 
like to have blown myſelf up by it—One'Expedient 
I have Juſt thougbt fg 
Cl. None of your Expedients, Mr. Lovelace'!=-I 
abhor your E>pedient:, your [nventions—l have had 
too many of them. 1 ee 
Lovel. See, Capt. Tomlinſon See, Sir -O how 
we expoſe ourſelves to you! Little did ydu think, I 
dare ſay, that we have lived in ſuch a continued mife 
underſtanding together ! But you wilt make the beſt 
of it all. We may yet be happy. O that 1 could 
have been aſſured, that this dear creature loved m 
with the hundredth part of the Love I have for her /— 
Our diffidences have deen mutual.  T' preſume to fay, 
that ſhe has too much punctilio: Fam afraid, that 1 
have too little. Hence our difficulties.” But l have a 
Reart, Capt. Fomlinfon, a Heart, that bids me hope 
for her Love, becauſe it is reſolved to deſerve it as 
much as man can deferve it. Capt. 
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Capt. Jam indeed furpriſed at what I have ſeen 
and heard. I defend not Mr. Lovelace, Madam, in: 
the offence he has given you— As a Father of Daugh-. 
ters myſelf, I cannot defend him; tho his fault ſeems. 


to be lighter than I had apprehended—But in my 


conſcience, Madam, I think you carry your reſent- 
ment too high. | 

Cl, Too bigh, Sir !—Too high, to the man that 
might have been happy it he would Too high to 
the man that has beld my foul in ſuſpenſe arr hundred: 
times, hnce (by artifice and deceit) he obtained a 
power over me !—Say, Lovelace, thyſelf ſay, Art 
thou not the very Lovelace, who by inſulting me,. 
haſt wronged thine own hopes *— The wretch that ap- 
peared in vile diſguiſes, perſonating an old lame crea» 
ture, ſeeking for lodgings for thy ſick wife? — Telling 
the gentlewomen here, Stories all of thine own in- 
vention; and aſſerting to them an huſband's right 
over me, which thou haſt not? - And is it ſturning- 
to the Captain] ta be expected, that I ſhould give 
credit to the proteſtations of ſuch-a man? Y 

Lovel. Treat me, deareſt creature, as you pleaſe, I 


will bear it: And yet your ſcorn and your violence 


have fixed daggers in my heart—But was it-poſſble, , 
without thoſe diſguiſes, to come at your ſpeech !— 
And could I loſe you, it ſtudy, if invention, would 
put it in my power to arreſt your anger, and give me 
hope to engage you to confirm to me the premiſed 
pardon? The addreſs I made to you before the wo- 
men, as if the marriage- ceremony had paſſed, was in 
conſequence of what your Uncle had adviſed, and 
what you had acquiz/ced with; and the rather made, 
as your Brother, and Singleton, and Solmes, were 
reſolved to find out whether what was reported of 
your marriage were true or not, that they might take 
their meaſures accordingly; and in hopes to prevent 
that miſchief, which I have been but 0 ſtudious to 
prevent, ſince this tameneſs has but invited inſolence 


from your Brather and his confederates. 
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Cl. O thou ſtrange wretch, how thou talkeſt !— 
But, Captain Tomlinſon, give me leave to ſay, that, 
were I inclined to enter farther upon this ſubject, I 
would appeal to Miſs Rawlins's judgment {Whom 
elſe have I to appeal to?) She ſeems to be a perſon 
of prudence and honour ; but not to any Man's judg- 
ment, whether I carry my reſentment beyond fit 
bounds, when J reſolve 

Capt. Forgive, Madam, the interruption — But 1 
think there can be no reaſon for this. You ought, as 
you faid, to be the ſole judge of indignities offered 
you. Tho gentlewomen here are ſtrangers to you. 
You will perhaps ſtay but a little while among them. 
If you lay the ſtate of your cafe before any of them, 
and your Brother come to enquite of them, your Un- 
cle's intended mediation will be diſcovered, and ren- 
dered abortive—/ ſnall appear in a light that I never 
appeared in, in my life—tor theſe women may not 
think themtelves obliged to keep the ſecret. 

Charming fellow ! 

Cl. O what difficulties has one fatal ſtep ineoleed 
me in But there is no neceſſity for ſuch an appeal 
to any- body. I am reſolved on my meaſures, 

Cape. Abſolutely reſolved, Madam? 

Cl. I am. 

Capt. What ſhall 1 fay to your Uncle Hers; 
Madam?—Poor gentleman! how will he be ſurpriſed! 
—You ſee, Mr. Lovelace—You'ſce, Sir turning to 
me, with a flouriſhing hand - But you may thank me 
elf And admirably ſtalked be from us. : 

True, by my Soul, thought I. I traverſed the room, 


and bit my unperſuaſive lips, nom upper not _, | 
for vexation. | 


He made a profound reverence to -A wine” 
to the window, where lay his Hat and Whip; and, 
taking them up, opened the door. Child, ſaid he, to 
ſomebody he ſaw, pray, — enen on muß 
my horſe n an iet 
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Level. You won't go, Sir—1 hope you won't 1— 
J am the unhappieſt man in the world ! Lou won't 
go — Let alas — But you won't go, Sir! — There 
may be yet hopes that _ Leun way. have ſome 
weight 

Capt. Dear Mr. Lovelace ! ned. may not my wor- 
thy friend, an affectionate. Uncle, hope for ſome in- 
fluence upon his Daughter-mece *—But I beg pardon 
A letter will always find me diſpoſed to ſerve the 


Lady, and that as well for her lake, as for the ſake of 


my dear friend. 
She had thrown herſelf into her chair; her eyes caſt 
down: She was motionleſs, as in a profound fludy, 
The Captain bowed to her again: But met with no 
return to his bow, Mr. Levelace, ſaid he (with an air 


of equality and independence) I am Yours, 


Still the dear unaccountable ſat as immoveable as. a 
ſtatue; ſtirring neither hand, foot, head, nor eye 


1] never before faw any one in ſo pr oſound a refverie, 


in fo waking a dream, 
He paſſed by her to go out at ' the door ſhe fat near, 
tho” the paſſage by the other door was his direct way; 


and bowed again. She moved not. Iwill not diſturb 


the Lady in her meditations, Sir, Adieu, Mr. Love- 
lace — No farther, / beſeech you, 

She ſtarted, ſiebing— Are you going, Sir? | 

Capt. I am, Malam. I could have been glad to 
do you ſervice; but 1 ſee it is not in my power. 

She ſtood up, holding out one hand, with inimi— 


table dignity and {weetneſs—] am ſorry you are going, 
Sir II can't help it have no friend to adviſe with 


Mr. Lovelace has the art (or good fortune, per- 
haps I ſhould call it) to make himſelf many.— Well, 


*Sir—if you will go, I can't help it. 


Capt. I will nt go, Madam; his eyes twinkling. 
Again ſeized with a fit of humanity ] I will not go, 


if my longer ſtay can do you either ſervice or pleafure. 


What, Sir [turning to me] what, Mr. Lovelace, was 
your 
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your Expedient ebe ſomeriring may be offered, 
Madam 


She fighed and was Glent. 


REVENGE, #nvoked J to myſcif, keep thy throne-in-my 
leart.—-If the uſurper Love once more drive thee Wow 
it, thou wilt never regain poſſeſſion! | | 

Lovel. What I had thought oh what I had in- 
. tended to propoſe and 1 ſighed} was this, That the 

dear creature, if ſhe will not forgive me, as ſhe pro- 
miſed, will ſuſpend the diſpleaſure ſhe has conceived 
againff me, till Lady Betty arrives. That Lady may 
be the mediatrix between us. This dear creature 
may put herſelf into her protection, and accompany 
her down to her ſeat in Oxfordſhire. It is one of 
her Ladyſhip's purpoſes to prevail on her ſuppoſed 
new Niece to go down with her. It may paſs to 
every one but to Lady Betty, and to you, Captain 
'Tomlinſon, and to your friend Mr. Harlowe (as he 
deſires) that we have been ſome time married: And 
her being with my relations, will amount to a proof 
to James Harlowe, that we-are; and our Nuptials 
may be privately, and at this beloved creature's plea- 
ſure, folemnized ; and your report, Captain, authen- 
ticated. 

Capt. Upon my honour, Madam, clapping bis 
hand upon his breaſt, a charming Expedient !—T his 
will anſwer every end. 

She muſed — She was greatly perplexed—At laſt, 
God dire& me! ſaid ſhe: I know not what to do—A 
young unfriended creature: Whom have I to adviſe 
with! Let me retire, if I can retire. 

She withdrew with flow and trembling feet, and 
went up to her chamber. 

For heaven's fake, ſaid the penetrated varlet [bis 
hands lifted up]; for heaven's ſake, take compaſſion 
upon this admirable: woman I -l cannot proceed 
cannot proceed She deſerves all things— | 


Softly |—damn the fellow — The women are 
coming in. | He 


- _— 
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He ſobbed up his grief turn'd about hemm'd 
up a more manly accent Wipe thy curſed eyes - He 
did. The Sunſhine took place on one cheek, and 


ſpread flowly to the other, and the fellow had his 


whole face again. 

The women all three came in, led by that ever- 
curious Miſs Rawlins. I told them, that the Lady 
was gone up to conſider of every-thing: That we had 
hopes of her. And ſuch a repreſentation we made 
of all that had paſſed, as brought either tacit or de- 
clared blame upon the fair Perverſe for hardneſs of 
heart and over - delicacy. 

The Widow Bevis, in particular, put out one lip, 
toſſed up her head, wrinkled her forehead, and made 
fuch motions with her now liſted- up, now caſt- down 
eyes, as ſhewed, that ſhe thought there was a great 
deal of perverſeneſs and affectation in the Lady. Now- 
and-then ſhe changed her cenſuring looks to looks of 
pity of me — But (as ſhe ſaid) She loved not to ag- 
gravate !—A poor buſineſs, God heip's! ſhrugging up 
her ſhoulders, to make ſuch a rout about! And then 
her eyes laughed heartily—Indulgence was a good 
thing! Love was a good thing I- But too much was 
too much! 

Miſs Rawlins, however, declared, after the had 
called the Widow Bevis, with a- prudiſh ſimper, a 
comical gentleiboman ! that there muſt be ſomething 
in our dtory, which the could not fathom ; and went 
from us into a corner, and fat down, ſeemingly vexed 
that ſhe could not. 


FEETTES AX 
Mr. LovErAck. In Continuation, 


* 1 HE Lady ſtaid longer above than we wiſhed 
and I hoping that (Lady-like) ſhe only waited 

for an Invitation to return to us, defired the Widow 
Bevis; 


Pd 
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Bevis, in the Captain's name (who wanted to go to 
town) to requeſt the favour of her company. | 
I cared not to ſend up either Miſs Rawlins or Mrs. 
Moore on the errand, leſt my Beloved ſhould be in a 
communicative diſpoſition v eſpecially. as ſhe had hinted 
at an appeal to Miſs Rawlins ; who, nn has ſaan 

an unbounded curioſity. 

Mrs. Bevis preſentlyreturned nab an e- 
ing and pinking at me) that the Lady would follow 
her down, Miſs Rawlins could not but offer to re- 
tire, as the others did. Her eyes, however, intimated - 
that ſhe had rather ſtay. But they not being anſwered 
as ſhe ſeemed to wiſh, ſhe went with the reſt, but 
with ſlower feet; and had hardly leſt the parlour, 
when the Lady entered it by the other door; a me- 
lancholy dignity in her perſon and air. 

She fat down. Pray, Mr. Tomlinſon, be ſeated. 

He took his chair over againſt her. I ſtood be- 
hind hers, that I might give. him. agreed-upon ignals, 
{t.ould there be occaſion for them. | 

As thus—A wink of the left-eye was to Ggnify 
Puſh that point, Captain. 

A wink of the right, and a nod, was to indicate 
Approbation of what he had ſaid. 

My fore-finger held up, and biting my lip, Get off 
of that, as faſt as poſſible. 

A right-forward nod, and a frown to it, 
Captain. 

My whole ſpread hand, To tale care not to ſay too 
much on that particular ſubject | 
A ſcouling brow, and a poſitive nod, was to bid 

him riſe in tempor. 

And theſe: motions I cou!d make, even thoſe: with 
my hand, without holding up my arm, or moving 
wriſt, had the women been there; as, when the mo- 
tions were agreed upon, I knew not but they would. 

Sbe hemmed—1 was going to ſpeak, to ſpare her 


ſuppoſed confuſon ; But this Lady never wants pre- 
Vol. V. K ſence 
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ſence of mind, when preſence of mind is neceſſary ei- 
ther to her honour, or to that conſcious dignity wich 
diſtinguiſhes her from all the women I ever knew. 
I have been conſidering, faid ſhe, as well as I was 
able, of every thing that has paſſed; and of all that 
has been ſaid; and of my unhappy ſituation. I mean 
no ill; I wiſh no ill, to any creature living, Mr. Tom- 
linſon. I have always delighted to draw favourable 
rather than- unfavourable concluſions ; ſometimes, as 
- It has proved, for very bad hearts. Cenſoriouſneſs, 
whatever faults I have, is not naturally my fault.— 
But, circumſtanced as I am ; treated as I have been, 
. unworthily treated, by a man who is full of contrive- 
- ances, and glories in them 8615 
Lovel. My deareſt Life — But I will not interrupt 
ou. : | 
4 Ci. Thus treated, it becomes me to doubt—It con- 
cerns my honour to doubt, to fear, to apprehend— 
Your intervention, Sir, is ſo ſeaſonable, ſo kind, for 
this man—My Uncle's Expedient, the firſt of the 
kind he ever, I believe, thought of !- a plain, honeſt, 
good-minded man, as he is, not affecting ſuch Expe- 
 dients—Y our report in conformity to it The conſe- 
quences of that report; The alarm taken by my Bro- 
ther; His raſh reſolution upon it The alarm taken 
by Lady Betty, and the reſt of Mr. Lovelace's rela- 
tions — The Halen Letters written to him upon it, 
which, with yours, he ſhewed me — All ceremony, 
among perſons born obſervers -of ceremony, and entitled 
to value themſelves upon their diſtinction, diſpenſed 
with — All theſe things have happened /o quick, and 
ſome of them /o ſeaſonable— | 
Lovell. Lady Betty, you ſee, Madam, in her Let- 
ter, diſpenſes with punctilio, avowedly in compliment 
to you. Charlotte, in hers, profeſſes to do the ſame 
for the ſame reaſon. Good Heaven! that the reſpect 
intended you by my relations, who, -in every other 
Cale, are really punctilious, ſhould be thus — 
They 
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They were glad, Madam, to have an opportunity to 
compliment you at my expence. 1 one of my 
family takes delight in raillying me. But their joy 
on the ſuppoſed occaſion | | 

Cl. Do I doubt, Sir, that you have not ſomething 
to ſay, for any-thing you think fit to do? I am ſpeak- 
ing to. Captain Tomlinſon, Sir. I will you would be 
pleaſed to withdraw—At leaſt to come from behind 
my chair. ; out: 1 4444 

And ſhe looked at the Captain, obſerving, no doubt, 
that his eyes ſeemed to take leflons from mine, 

A fair match, by Jupiter! | | 

The Captain was diſconcerted. The dog had not 
had ſuch a bluſh upon his face for ten years before. I 
bit my lip for vexation : Walked about; the room ; 
but nevertheleſs took my polt again ; and. blinked 
with my eyes to the Captain, as a caution for him to 
take more care of h:s: And then ſcouling with my 
brows, and giving the nod poſitive, Las good as ſaid, 
Reſent that, Captain. | 

Capt. I hope, Madam, you have no ſuſpicion, that” 
I am capable— - | 1 5 

Cl. Be not diſpleaſed with me, Captain Tomlinſon. 
I have told you, that I am not of a ſuſpicious tem- 
per, Excuſe me for the ſake of my ſincerity. There 
is not, I will be bold to ſay, a ſincerer heart in the 
world, than her's before you. | 

She took out her handkerchief, and put ĩt to her eyes. 

I was going, at that inſtant, after her example, to 
vouch for the honeſty of my heart; but my conſcience 
Mennelled upon me; and would not ſuffer the medi- 
tated vow to paſs my lips. —A deviliſh thing, thought 
I, for a man to be ſo little himſelf, when he has moſt 
occalion for himſelf ! 6 

The villain 'Tomlinſon looked at me with a rueful 


face, as if he begged leave to cry for company. It 


might have been as well, if he had cried. - A feeling 
heait, or the tokens of 2 given by a ſenſible eye, 
1 ate 
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"are very reputable things, when kept in countenance 
by the occaſion. 
And here let me fairly own to thee, that twen 
times in this trying converſation I ſaid to myſelf, that 
could I have thought, that I ſhould have had all this 
trouble, and incurred all this guilt, I would have been 
honeſt at firſt. But-why, Jack, is this dear creature - 
fo lovely; yet ſo invincible ?—Ever heardſt thou be- 
fore, that the ſweets of May bloſſomed in December! 
Capt. Be pleaſed—be pleaſed, Madam—if you 
have doubts of my honour— 
A 8 varlet! He ſhould have been quite an- 
y—For what gave I him the nod poſitive? He 
mould have ſtalked again to the window, as for his 
Whip and Hat. | 
Cl. I am only making ſuch obſervations as my 
* youth, my inexperience, and my preſent: unhappy 
circumſtances, ſuggeſt to me—A worthy heart (ſuch, 
I hope, is Captain Tomlinſon's) need not fear an 
examination—need not fear being looked into— 
Whatever doubts that man, who has been the Cauſe 
of my Errors, and, as my ſevere Father imprecated, 
"the Puniſher of the Errors he has cauſed, might have 
had of me, or of my honour, I would have forgiven 
him for them, if he had fairly propoſed them to me: 
For ſome doubts perhaps ſuch a man might have of the 
future conduct of a creature whom he could induce 
to correſpond with him againſt parental prohibition, 
and againſt the /ights which her own judgment threw 
in upon her And if he had propounded them to me 
like a man and a gentleman, | would have been glad 
of the opportunity given me to clear my intentions, 
and to have ſhewn myſelf entitled to his good opinion 
— And I hope you, Sir 
Capt. I am ready to hear all your doubts, Madam, 
and to clear them up— | 


Cl. 1 will only put it, Sir, to your Conſcience and 
Honour— = 
e 


4 
* 
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The dog fat uneaſy : He ſhuffled with his feet: 
Her eye was upon him: He was therefore, after the 
_ rebuff he had met with, afraid to look at me for my. 
| motions ; and now turned his.eyes towards me, then 
from me, as if he would unlo# his own looks. 
| Cl. —That all is true, that you have written, and 
F that you have told me. , = 
| gave. him a right-forward nod, and a frown —as: 
much as to ſay, Swrar to it, Captain, But the var- 
L let did not round 1t off as I would have had him. 
However, he averred that it was. | | 
He had hoped, he ſaid, that the circumſtances with 
5 which his commiſſion was attended, and what he had 
5 communicated to her, which he could not know but 
from his dear friend her Uncle, might have ſhielded. 
y him even from the ſhadow of fuſpicion—But I am. 
7 contented, ſaid he, ſtammering, to be thought—to, 
) 
. 


4 


be thought what — what you pleaſe to think me 
till, till, you are ſatisfied — | | 
A Whore's- bird! 


5 Cl. The circumſtances you refer to, I muſt own, 
Y dg to ſhield you, Sir, from ſuſpicion—But the man 
e before you is a man that would make an angel ſuſpect- 
n ed, {ſhould that angel plead for him.— 
: I came forward. Traverſed the room Was indeed 
e in a bloody paſſion— l have no patience, Madam — 
e And again I bit my unperſuaſive lip— _ 
„ C/. No man ought to be impatient at imputations 
10 he is not aſhamed to deſerve. An innocent man will 
e not be outrageous upon ſuch imputations. A guilty. 
id man ought not, [Moſt excellently would this charm- 
85 ing creature cap ſentences with Lord M. IJ But I am 
Fil not- now trying you, Sir, {to me] on the foot of 
your merits.' I am only ſorry, that I am conſtrained 
n, to put queſtions to this worthier gentleman [¶Mortbier 
gentleman, Jack!] which perhaps I ought not to, 
id put, ſo far as they regard bimſelf.— And I hope, 


Captain, Tomlinſon, that you, who know, not Mr. 
he K. 3 Love: 
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Lovelace ſo well, as, to my unhappineſs, I do, and 
who have Children of your own, will excuſe a poor 
young creature, who is deprived of all worldly pro- 
tection, and who has been inſulted and endangered by 


the moſt de/igning man in the world, and perhaps by a 
\ Confederacy of his creatures. | 


There ſhe ſtopt ; and ſtood up, and looked at me; 
Fear, nevertheleſs, apparently mingled with her An- 
ger. And fo it ought. I was glad, however, of 
this poor ſign of Love—No one fears whom they 
value not. | 

IVamen's tongues were licenſed, I was going to ſay 
But my conſcience would not let me call her a wo- 
man; nor uſe to her ſo vulgar a phraſe. I could only 
rave by my motions; lift up my eyes, ſpread my 
hands, rub my face, pull my wig, and look like a 
fool. Indeed, I had a great mind to run mad. Had 
I been alone with her, I would; and ſhe ſhould have 
taken conſequences. | 8"; 

The Captain interpoſed in my behalf; gently, 
however, and as a man not quite ſure that he was 
himſelf acquitted. Some of the pleas we had both. 
inſiſted on, he again enforced— And, ſpeaking low 
Poor gentleman ! ſaid he, who can but pity Fim =_ 
Indeed, Madam, it is eaſy to ſee, with all his fail- 
ings, the power you have over him !— 

Cl. J have no pleaſure, Sir, in diſtreſſing any one 
— Not even him, who has ſo much diſtreſſed 9e. — 
But, Sir, when I THINK, and when I ſee him before 
me, I cannot command my temper |—Indeed, in- 
deed, Captain Tomlinſon, Mr. Lovelace has not acled 
by me either as a grateſul, or a generous man; nor 
even as a prudent one !—He knows not, as I told him 
yeſterday, the value of the heart he has inſulted! 

There the angel ſtopt ; her handkerchicf at her 
eyes. | 
0 Belford, Belford ! that ſhe ſhould fo greatly 
excel, as to make me, at times, appear as a villain 
in my own eyes! be- 
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I beſought her pardon. I promiſed, that it ſhould © 
be the ſtudy of my whole life to deferve it. My 
faults, I ſaid, whatever they had been, were rather 
faults ing her apprehenſian, than in fact. I beſought 
her to give way to the Expedient I ha@ hit upon —1 
repeated it. The Captain enforced it, for her Uncle's 
ſake. I once more, for the fake of the general Re- 
conciliation ; for the ſake of all my family; for the 
ſake of preventing further miſchief — | 

She wept. She ſeemed ſtaggered in her reſolution 
she turned from me. I mentioned the Letter of 
Lord M. I befought her to reſign to Lady Betty's - 
mediation-all-our differences, if ſhe would not forgive 
me before ſhe ſaw her. | | 

She turned towards me — She was going to ſpeak ; 
but her heart was full And again the turned away 
her face—Then, half-turning-it to me, her handker- 
chief at her eyes—And do you really and indeed ex- 

pect Lady Betty and Miſs Montague ?— And do you 
Again ſhe ſtopt - | { 

I anſwered-in-a ſolemn manner. 

She turned from me her whole face, and pauſed, 
and ſeemed to conſider, But, in a paſſionate accent, 
again turning towards me [O how difficult, Jack, 
for a Harlowe ſpirit to forgive! Let her Ladyſhip 
come, if ſhe.pleaſes, ſaid ſhe—I cannot, cannot wiſh 
to ſee her And if I did (ee her, and ſhe were to plead: 
for you, I cannot wiſh to hear her !—The more I 
think, the leſs I can forgive an attempt, that I am 
convinced was intended to defiroy me. [A plaguy: 
ſtrong word. for the occaſion, ſuppoſing ſhe was- 
right !] What has my conduct been, that an inſult 
of /uch a nature ſhould be offered to me, as it would 
be a weakneſs in me to forgive? I am ſunk in my. 
own eyes And how can I receive a viſit that mult. 
depreſs me more? 


The Captain urged her in my favour with greater 


carneſtneſs than before, We both even clamoured as 
K 4. I may 
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I may fay, for mercy and forgiveneſs. [Didſt thou 
never hear the good folks talk of taking Heaven by 
ſtorm ?]—Contrition repeatedly avowed—A total Re- 
formation promiſed— The happy Expedient again 
urged— 

Cl. I have taken my meaſures. I have gone too 
far to recede, or to wifh to recede. My mind is pre- 
pared for Adverſity. That I have not deſerved the 
evils I have met with, is my conſolation ?—I, have 
written to Miſs Howe what my intentions are. My 
heart is not with you— It is again you, Mr. Love- 
lace, I had not written to you as I did in the Letter 
] left behind me, had I not reſolved, whatever be- 
came of me, to renounce you for ever. 

I was full of hope now. Severe as her expreſſions 
were, | ſaw ſhe was afraid-that I ſhould think of what 
ſhe had written. And indeed, her Letter is violence 
itſelf, Angry people, Jack, ſhould never write while 
their paſſion holds. 

Lovel. The ſeverity you have ſhewn me, Madam, 
whether by pen or by ſpeech, ſhall never have place 
in my remembrance, but for your honour. In the 
light you have taken things, all is deſerved, and but 
the natural reſult of virtuous reſentment ; and I adore 
you, even for the pangs you have given me. 

She was filent. She had employment enough with 
her hankerchief at her eyes. 

Lovel. You lament ſometimes, that you have no 
friends of your own Sex to conſult with. Miſs Raw- 
lins, I muſt confeſs, is too inquiſitive to be confided 
in [I liked not, thou mayeſt think, her appeal to 
Miſs Rawlins]. She may mean well. But I never in 
my life knew a perſon who was fond of prying into 
the ſecrets of others, that was fit to be truſted. The 
curioſity of ſuch is governed by pride, which is not 
gratiſied but by whiſpering about a ſecret till it be- 
comes public, in order to ſhew either their conſe- 
quence, or their ſagacity. It is ſo in every caſe, What 

3 ; 7 > fe @ man 
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man or woman, who is covetous of potuer, or of wealth, 
is covetous of either, for the ſake of making a right 
uſe of it? — But in the Ladies of my family you may 
confide, It is their ambition to think'of you, as one 
of themſelves. Renew but your conſent to paſs 10 the 
world, for the ſake of your Uncle's Expedient, and 
for the prevention of miſchief, as a Lady ſome time 
married. Lady Betty may be acquainted with the 
naked truth; = you may (ie hopes you will) ac- 
company her to her Seat; 7 if it mußt be ſo, con- 
fider me as in a State of Penitence or Probation, to 
be accepted or rejected, as I may appear to deſerve. 

The Captain again clapt his hands on his breaſt, and 
declared upon his honour, that this was a propoſal, that 
were the caſe that of his own Daughter, and the were 
not reſolved upon immediate Marriage (which yet he 
thought by far the more eligible choice) he ſhould be 
very much concerned, were ſhe to refuſe it. 

Cl. Were I with Mr. Lovelace's relations, and to 
paſs as his wife to the world, I could not have any 
choice. And. how could he be then in a State of 
Probation ?—O, Mr. Tomlinſon, you are too much 
his friend to ſoe'i into his drift. « 

Capt. His friend; Madam, as I ſaid before; as 1 
am Yours and your Uncle's, for the ſake of a general 
Reconciliation, which muſt begin with a better under- 
ſtanding between yourſelves. 

Loud Only, my deareſt Life, reſolve to attend the 
arrival and vile of of Lady Betty: Ant permit ber to 
arbitrate between us. 

Capt. There can be no bare in that, Madam. 
You can ſuffer no inconvenience from that. If Mr- 
L.ovelace's offence be ſuch, that 'a woman of Lady. 
a. s character judges it to be ubpardonable, why 
then— 

Ci. [interrupting-; and to me] If Tam not invaded: 
by you, Sir—If IT am (as'I-ought to be) my own 


witten I think 4 10 9 7 — 4 
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[And then had I an Eye- beam, as the Captain calls it, 
flaſhed at me] till I receive a Letter from Miſs Howe. 
That, I hope, will be in a day or two. If in that 
time the Ladies come whom you expect, and if they 
are deſirous to ſee the creature whom you have made 
unhappy, I ſhall know whether I can or cannot re- 
Ecive their viſit. 5 | 
She turned ſhort to the door, and retiring went up- 
ſtairs to her chamber. | 
O Sir, ſaid the Captain, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, 
what an angel of a woman is this! I have been, and I 
am, a very wicked man. But if any thing ſhould 
Happen amiſs to this admirable Lady, thro' my means, 
I ſhall have more cauſe for ſelf-reproach, than for all 
the bad actions of my life put together 
And his eyes gliſtened, - | 
Nothing can happen amiſs, thou ſorrowſul dog. 
What can happen amiſs ?—Are we to form our opinion 
of things -by the romantick notions of a girl, who 
ſuppoſes that to be the greateſt which is the ſlighteſt 
of evils ? Have I not told thee our whole Story? Has 
ſhe not broken her promiſe? Did 1 not generouſly 
ſpare her, when in my power? I was decent, tho' I 
had her at ſuch advantage. Greater liberties have l 
taken with girls of charaCter at a common Romping- 
bout, and all has been laughed off, and Handkerchief 
and Headcloths adjuſted, and: Petticoats ſhaken to 
Tights, in my preſence. Never man, in the like cir- 
cumſtances, and reſolved as | was reſolved, goaded on 
as I was goaded on, as well by her own Sex, as by 
the impulſes of a violent paſhon, was ever ſo decent. 
Yet what mercy does ſhe fthew me? | 
Now, Jack, this pitiful dog was ſuch another un- 
fortunate one as thyſelf—His arguments ſerving to 
confirm me in the very purpoſe he brought them to 
evail 2 me to give up. Had he left me to my- 
elf, to the tenderneſs of my own nature, moved as 1 
was when the Lady withdrew 3: and had he ſect * 
| $2 an 
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and made odious faces, and ſaid nothing; it is very.- 
poſſible, that I ſhould have taken the chair over-a ain : 
him which ſhe had quitted ; and have cried and Mub- - 
bered with him for half an hour together. But the 
varlet to argue with me - To pretend to convince a 
man, who knows in his heart that he is doing a wrong 
thing !—He muſt needs think; that this would put 
me upon trying what I could ſay for myſelf ; and 
when the excited compunction can be carried from 
the heart to the lips, it muſt evaporate in words. 
Thou perhaps, in this place; wouldſt have urged : 
the ſame pleas that he urged.» What I anſwered to 
him therefore may do for thee, and ſpare thee the 
trouble of writing, and me. of reading, a good deal of - 
nonſenſe. | 
Capt. You were pleaſed to telF me, Sir, that you : 
only propoſed to try her virtue; and that you believed 
you ſhould actually marry her. i: bike - 
Lovel. So I ſhall, and cannot help it. I have no 
doubt but I ſhall. And as to trying her, is ſhe not 
now in the height of her trial? Have L not reaſon to 
think that ſhe is coming about ? Is ſhe not now yield- 
ing up her reſentment for an attempt which ſhe thinks 
ſhe ought- net to forgive? And if; ſhe--do, may ſhe.: 
not - forgive:the af? attempt? Can ſhe, in a word, 
reſent that more than ſhe does this? Women often, 
for their-own-ſakes, will keep the. laft ſeeret; but, will 4 
oſtentatiouſly din the ears of gods and men with their 
clamours upon:a ſucceſs!eſs offer. It was my-folly, . 
my weakneſs, that I gave her not more cauſe. for this 
her unſparing violence | hy FR 
Copt. O Sit, you will never be able to. ſubdue. this 
Lady without Force. | Falte 
Lovel. Weil, then, puppy, mult I not endeavour 
to find a proper time and place — p 
Capt. Forgive me, Sir-! But can you:think of Force 
ta ſuch a fine creature ? | 


Lavel. Foree, indeed, I abbor the thought of ;, and 3 
n for 
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for what, thinkeſt thou, have I taken all the pains I 
have taken, and engaged ſo many perſons in my cauſe, 
but to avoid the neceſſity of violent compulſion ? 
But yet, imagineſt thou that I expect direct conſent 
from . ſuch a Lover of Forms as this Lady is known 
to be! Let me tell thee, M*Donald, that thy maſter 
Belford has urged on thy fide of the queſtion all that 
thou canſt urge. Muſt I have every ſorry fellow's 
conſcience to pacify, as well as my own ?—By my 
Soul, Patrick; ſhe has a friend here [clapping my 
hand on my breaſt} that pleads for her with greater 
and more irreſiſtible eloquence, than all the men in 
the world can plead for her. And had ſhe net eſcaped 
me?—And yet how have I anſwered my firſt deſign 
of trying her (a), and in her the Virtue of the moſt 
virtuous of the Sex ?—Perſeverance, man ?—Perſe- 
verance—W hat! wouldſt thou have me decline a trial 
that may make for the honour of a Sex we all fo 
dearly love? 

Then, Sir, you have no thoughts—no thoughts— 
[looking ſtill more ſorrowfully] of marrying this won- 
derful Lady? 

Yes, yes, Patrick, but I have. But let me, firſt, 
to gratify my *pride, bring down hers. Let me ſee, 
that ſhe loves me well enough to forgive me for m 
own fake. Has ſhe no“ heretofore lamented, that ſhe 
ſaid not in her Father's houſe, tho' the conſequence 
muſt have been, if ſhe had, that ſhe would have been 
the wife of the odious Solmes ? If now ſhe be brought 
to conſent to be mine, ſeeſt thou not, that the Recon- 
ciliation with; her detefied relations is the inducement, 
as it always was, and not Love of me? — Neither her 
Virtue nor her Love can be eſtabliſhed but upon full 
trial; the 4a trial But if her reſiſtance and reſent- 
ment be ſuch as hitherto I have reaſon to expect they 
will be, and if I find in that reſentment leſs of hatred 
of Me, than of the Fad, then ſhall ſhe be mine in 

(o) See Vol, Ul, p. 79, & ſg. h 
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her own way. Then, hateful as is the Life of Shackles 
to me, will 1 marry her. | 

Well, Sir, I can only ſay, that I am dough in your 
hands, to be moulded into what ſhape you pleaſe. But 
if, as I ſaid before— 1 Wat 

None of thy Saids-before, Patrick. I remember 
all thou ſaidſt— And I know all thou canſt further ſay 
Thou art only, Pontius Pilate like, waſhing thine 
own hands (don't I know thee?) that thou mayſt 
have ſomething to ſilence thy conſcience with by 
loading me. But we have gone too far to recede. 
Are not all our engines in readineſs ?—Dry up thy 
ſorrowful eyes. Let unconcern and heart's eaſe once 
more take poſſeſſion of thy ſolemn features. Thow 
haſt hitherto performed extremely well. Shame not 
thy paſt by thy future behaviour; and a rich reward 
awaits thee. If thou art dough, be dough ; and 1 
ſlapt him on the ſhoulder —Reſume but thy former 
ſhape—And Pl be anſwerable for the event. 

He bowed aſſent and compliance: Went to the 
glaſs; and began to untwiſt and unſadden his fea» 
tures : Pull'd his wig right, as if that, as well as his 
head and heart, had been diſcompoſed by his com- 
punction; and once more became old Lueifer's and 
mine. | 

But didſt thou think, Jack, that there was ſo much 
—W hat-ſhall-I-call-it ?—In this Tomlinſon ? Didſt 
thou imagine, that ſuch a fellow as that, had bowels? 
That nature, ſo long dead and buried in him, as to 
all humane effects, ſhould thus revive and exert itſelf? 
—Yet why do I aſk this queſtion of thee, who, to 
my equal ſurprize, haſt ſhewn, on the ſame occaſion, 
the like compaſſionate ſenſibilities ? 

As to Tomlinſon, it looks as if Poverty had made 
him the wicked fellow he is; as Plenty and Wanton- 
neſs have made us what we are. Neceſſity, after all, 
is the Teſt of Principle. But what is there in this dull 
word, or thing, called HoNEesTY, that even I, who 

; cannot 
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cannot in my preſent views be ſerved by it, cannot 
help thinking even the accidental Emanations of it- 
amiable in Tomlinſon, tho' demonſtrated in a Fe- 
male caſe; and judging better of him for being capa- 
ble of ſuch?. : 


DCT EM XX: 
Mr. LoveLace, To Joan BELForD, .Efq- 


T N18 debate between the Captain and me was- 

hardly over, when the three women, led by Miſs 
Rawlins, entered, hoping No intruſion — But very. 
deſirous, the Maiden ſaid, to know-if we. were likely 
to accommodate. 

O yes, I hope ſo. You know, Ladies, that your 
Sex mult, in theſe caſes, preſerve their forms. "They: 
muſt be. courted to comply with their own happineſs.- 
A lucky expedient we have hit upon: The Uncle. 
has his doubts of our Marriage. He cannot believe, 
nor will any-body, that it is poſſible that a man. ſo-: 
much in Love, the Lady fo deſirable — ; 

They all took the hint It was a very extraordinary” 
caſe, the two widows allowed. Women, Jack, (as 
I* believe I have obferved (a) elſewhere] have a high- 
opinion of what they can do for us. —Miſs Rawlins - 
deſired, if I pleaſed, to let them know the Expedi- 
ent; and looked as if there was no need to proceed 
in the reſt of my ſpeech. 

I begged, that they would not let the Lady know 
I bad told them what this Expedient was; and they 
ſhould hear it. | 

They promiſed. | 

It was this: That to-oblige- and ſatisfy Mr. Har- 
lowe, the Ceremony was to be again performed. He 
was to be privately preſent, and to give his Niece to » 
me with his own hands And ſhe was retired to con- 
ſider of it. | 


(a) See P. 109. 5 ; 
Thou 
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Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I have provided an excuſe, 
to ſave my veracity to the women here, in caſe 1 ſnould 
incline to Marriage, and ſhe ſhould chuſe to have Miſs. 
Rawlins's aſſiſtance at the Ceremony. Nor doubted 
I to bring my Fair one to ſave my credit on this oc- 
caſion, if I could get her to conſent to be mine. 

A charming Expedient | cried the Widow. They 
were all three ready to clap their hands for joy uporr 
it. Women love to be married twice at leaſt, Jack; 
tho' not indeed to the ſame man. And all bleſſed the 
reconciliatory Scheme, and the propoſer of it ; and,. 
ſuppoſing it came from the Captain, they looked at 
him with pleaſure, while his face ſhined with the a 
plauſe implied. He ſhould think himſelf very happy, 
if he could bring about a general Reconciliation ; and 
he flouriſhed with his head like my man Will, on his. 
victory over old Grimes; bridling by turns, like Miſs- 
Rawlins in the height of a Prudith fit. 

But now it was time for the Captain to think of- 
returning to town, having a great deal of buſineſs to- 
diſpatch before morning: Nor was he certain that he · 
ſhould again be able to attend us at Hamſtead before 
he went home. al * 

And yet, as every-thing was drawing towards a. 
criſis, I did not intend that he ſhould leave Hamſtead 
this night. | 

A meſſage to the above effect was carried up, at- 
my deſire, by Mrs. Moore; with the Captain's com- 
pliments, and to know if ſhe had any commands for. 
him to her Uncle? | | 

But I hinted to the women, that it would be pro- 
per for them to withdraw, if the Lady did come 
down; leſt ſhe ſhould not care to be ſo free before 
them on a propoſal ſo particular, as-ſhe-would be to 
us, who had offered it to her conſideration. 

Mrs. Moore brought down word, that the Lady 
was following her. They all three withdrew; and ſhe- 
entered at one door, as they went out at the a | 

| e 
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The Captain accoſted her, repeating the contents 
of the meſſage ſent up; and deſired, that ſhe would 
give him her commands in relation to the report he 
was to make to her Uncle Harlowe. 

I I know not what to ſay. Sir, nor what I would 

have you to ſay, to my Uncle—Perhaps you may have 
buſineſs in town—Perhaps you need not ſee my Un- 
cle, till I have heard from Miſs Howe; till after La- 
dy Betty—I don't know what to ſay 

I implored the return of that value, which ſhe had 
fo generouſly-acknowledged once to have had for me. 
I preſumed, I ſaid, to flatter myſelf that Lady Betty, 
in her own perſon, and in the name of all my family, 
would be able, on my promiſed Reformation and 
Contrition, to prevail in my favour, eſpecially as our 
proſpects in other reſpects with regard to the general 
Reconciliation wiſhed for were ſo happy. But let me 
owe to your own generoſity, my deareſt ereature, ſaid' 
I, rather than to the mediation of any per ſim on earth, 
the forgivenefs I am an humble ſuitor for. How much 
more agreeable to yourſelf, O beſt beloved of my 
Soul, muſt it be, as well as obliging to me, that your 
firſt perſonal knowlege of my relations, and theirs of 
you (for they will not be denied attending you) ſhould 
not be begun in recriminations, in appeals ! As Lady 
Betty will be here ſoon, it will not perhaps be poſ- 
fible for you to receive her viſit with a brow abſolute». 
ty ſerene, But deareſt, deareſt creature, I beſeech 
you, let the miſunderſtanding paſs as a flight one— 
As a miſunderſtanding cleared up. Appeals pive- 
Pride and Superiority to the perſons appealed to, and 
are apt to leſſen the appellant, not only in their eye, 
but in her own. Exalt not into judges thoſe who 
are prepared to take leſſons and inſtructions from you. 
The individuals of my family are as proud ＋ am 
faid to be. But they will chearfully reſign to your 
Superiority—You will be the firk woman of the fa- 
mily in every one's eyes. 21 

This 
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This might have done with any other woman in 
the world but 745; and yet ſhe is the only woman in 
the world of whom it may with truth be ſaid. But 
thus, angrily, did ſhe diſclaim the compliment. 

Yes, indeed! — [and there ſhe ſtopt a moment, 
her ſweet boſom heaving with a noble diſdain}— 
Cheated out of myſelf from the very firſt!—A fugitive, 
from my own family ! Renounced by my relations ! 
Inſulted by you !—Laying humble claim to the pro- 
tection. of yours !—Is not this the light in which I 
muſt appear not only to the Ladies of your family, 
but to all the world ?—Think you, Sir, that in theſe 
circumſtances, or even had I been in the happig, that 
could be affected by this plea of undeſerved Supe» 
riority ?—You are a ſtranger to the mind of Clariſſa 
Harlowe, if you think her capable of ſo poor and ſq 
undue a pride ! | 

She went from us to the farther end of the room, 

The Captain was again affected Excellent - crea» 
ture! I called her; and, reverently approaching ber, 
urged further the plea I had laſt made. 

It is but lately, ſaid I, that the opinions of my re- 
lations have been more than indifferent to me, whe=- 
ther good or bad; and it is for your ſake, more than 
for my own, that I now wiſh to ſtand well with my 
whole family. 'The principal motive of Lady Betty's 
coming up, is, to purchaſe preſents for the whole fa- 
mily to make on the happy occaſion. + ; 

This conſideration, turning to the Captain, with ſo 
noble-minded à dear creature, I know, can have no 
weight; only as it will ſhew their value and reſpect. 
But what a damp would their worthy hearts receive, 
were they to find their admired new Niece, as they 
now think her, not only net their Niece, but capable 
of renouncing me for ever! T hey love me. I bey 
all love me. I have been guilty ot careleſſneſs and 
levity to them, indeed; but of careleſſneſs and levity 
only ; aud that owing to a Pride that has "_ 

abox 
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above meanneſs, though it has not done every - thing 
for me. „ : Fo 

My whole family will be guaranties for my good 
behaviour to this dear creature, their Niece, their: 
Laughter, their» Couſin, their Friend, their choſen 
Companion and Directreſs, all in one.—Upon' my: 
Soul, Captain, we may, we mut be happy. 

But, deareſt, deareſt creature, let me on my knees. 
ſand down I dropt, her face all the time turned half 
{rom me, as ſhe ſtood at the window, her handkerchief- 
often at her eyes] on my knees, Jet me plead your: 
promiſed forgiveneſs ;. and let us not appear to them, 
on their. viſit, thus unhappy with each other. Lady- 
Betty, the next hour that ſhe ſees you, will write her- 
opinion of. you, and of the likeiihood of our future- 
happineſs, to Lady. Sarah her Siſter, a weak ſpirited. 
woman, who now hopes to ſupply to herſelf, in mys 
Bride, the loſt Daughter ſhe ſtill mourns for! 

The Captain then joined in, and re-urged her Un- 
cle's hopes. and expectations, and his reſolution effec - 
tually to ſet about the general Reconciliation ; the 
miſchief that might be prevented; and the certainty, 
that there was, that her Uncle might be prevailed: 
upon to give her to me with his own hand, if ſhe- 
made it her choice to wait for his coming up. But, 
for his own part, he humbly adviſed, and fervently - 
preſſed her, to make the very next day, or Monday. 
at fartheſt, my happy Day. 45 

Permit me, deareſt Lady, ſaid he, and I could kneel- 
to you myſelf | bending his knee] the' I have no in- 
tereſt in my earneſtneſs, but the pleaſure I ſhould have 
to be able to ſerve you all; to beſeech you to give me 
an opportunity to aſſure your Uncle, that 1 myſelt- 
faw with my. own eyes the happy. knot tied !—All: 
miſunderſtandings, all doubts, all diffidences, wall. 
then be at an end. "3.0 

And what, Madam, rejoined I, ſtill kneeling, can: 
there be in your new.meaſures, . be they what they, 


wills, 
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will, that can ſo happily, ſo ret utaliy, I will preſume 
to ſay, for all round, obviate the preſent difficulties ? 
Miſs Howe berſelf, if ſhe love you, and if ſhe love: 
your fame, Madam, urged the Captain, his knee ſtill. 
bent, muſt congratulate you on ſuch a happy concluſion. 
Then turning her face, ſhe ſaw the Captain half- 
kneeling -O Sir! O Capt. Tomlinſon !—Why this 
#ndue condeſcenſion? extending her hand to his elbow, 
to raiſe him. I cannot bear this! Then caſting her 
eye on me, Rile, Mr. Lovelace — Kneel not to the 
poor creature whom you have inſulted ! How crueL 
the occaſion for it. And how mean the ſubmiſſion! 
Not mean to ſuch an angel !—Nor can I riſe, but 
to be forgiven !— ; 
The Captain then re-urged once 8 Day — 
He was amazed, he ſaid, if ſhe ever valued me 
O Captain Tomlinſon, interrupted ſhe, how muc 
are you the friend of this man I had never valued” 
him, he never would have had it in his power, to, inſult 
me; nor could I, if J had never regarded him, have. 
taken to heart as 1 da the inſult. (execrable as it was) 
ſo undeſervedly, fo ungratefully given—But let him. 
retire For a moment let him retire. 
I was more than half afraid to truſt the Captain by 
himſelf with her. He gave me a ſign that I might 
depend upon him. And then I took out of my pocket, 
| his Letter to me, and Lady Betty's, and Miſs Mon- 
tague's, and Lord M's Letters (which laſt ſnhe had not. 
then ſeen); and giving them to him, Procure for me, 
in the firſt place, Mr. Tomlinſon, a re- peruſal of theſe, 
three Letters; and of 7his, from Lord M. And1 
beſeech you, my deareſt Life, give them due conſider 
ation: And let me on my return find: the bappy ef>, 
fects of that conſideration. 
| then withdrew ; with flow feet TELE and 2. 
miſgiving heart. 
the Captain inſiſted upon this re- peruſal 8 
to what ſhe had to ſay to him, as he tells me. She: 
N "  - ». camp 
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complied, but with ſome difficulty; as if ſhe was afraid 
of being /oftened in my ſavorr. 

She lamented her unhappy ſituation; deſtitute of 
friends, and not knowing whither to go, or what to 
do. She aſked queſtions, ting queſtions, about her 
Uncle, about her Family, and after what he knew of 
Mr, Hickman's fruitleſs application 1n her favour. 

He was well prepared in this particular; for I had 
ſhewn him the Letters and Extracts of Letters of Miſs 
Howe, which J had fo happily come at (a) Might 
the be aſſured, ſhe aſked him, that her Brother, with 

Singleton, and Solmes, were actually in queſt of her? 

He averred that they were. | | 

She aſked, if he thought I had hopes of prevailing 
on her to go back to town ? 

He was ſure I had not. 1 

Was he really of opinion, that Lady Betty would 
pay her a viſt ? 

He had no doubt of it. | 

But, Sir; but, Captain Tomlinſon —[impatiently 
turning from him, and again to him] I know not 
what to do—But were I your Daughter, Sir—Were 
you my own Father—Alas! Sir, I have neither Father 
nor Mothes ! | | | 
Hie turned from her, and wiped his eyes. 

O Sir! you have humanity | [She wept too.] There 
are ſome men in the world, thank Heaven, that can 
be moved. O Sir, I have met with bard-hearted 
men—in my own family too—or I could not have 


been fo unhappy as I am—But J make every-body 
unhappy | hes 


His eyes no doubt ran over. ; 

Deareſt Madam ! Heavenly Lady !—Who can— 
who can heſitated and blubbered the dog, as he on- 
ed. And indeed I heard ſome part of what paſſed, 
tho" they both talked lower than I wiſhed ; for, from 
the nature of their converſation, there was no room 
for altitudes. 


(a) See Vol. IV. p. 173, & ſeg. 


Y 
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THEM, and BoTH, and THEY | — How it goes 

againſt me to include this angel of a creature, and 

any man on earth but myſelf, in one word ! 

Capt. Who can forbear being affected? But, Ma- 
dam, you can be no other man's. 

Cl. Nor would I be. But he is fo funk with me! 
—To fire the houſe — An Artifice ſo vile !—contrived 
for the worſt of 3 mo Would you have a Daugh- 
ter of yours — But what would I fay ?—Yet you ſee, 
that I have nobody in whom I can confide !—Mr. 
Lovelace is a vindictive man !—He could not love 
the 8 whom he could inſult as he has inſulted 
me we | 

She pauſed. And then reſuming In ſhort, I never, 
never can forgive him, nor he me, — Do you think, 
Sir, I would have gone ſo far as I have gone, if I had 
intended ever to draw with him in one yoke ? —I left 
behind me /uch a Letter — 


You know, Madam, he has acknowleged the juſtice | 
of your reſentment— _ q | 
Sir, he can acknowlege, and he can retract, fifty 
times a day—But do not think I am trifling with my- 
{elf and you, and want to be perſuaded to forgive him, 
and to be his. There is not a creature of my Sex, 
who would have been more explicit, and mare frank, 
than I would have been, from the moment 1 intended 
to be his, had I had a heart like my own to deal with. 
] was always above Reſerve, Sir, I will preſume to 
ſay, where I had no cauſe of Doubt. Mr. Lovelace's 
conduct has made me appear, perhaps, over-nie, when 
my heart wanted to be encouraged and aſſured ; and 
when, if it had been ſo, my whole behaviour wonld 
have been governed by it. 
She ſtopt ; her handkerchief at her eyes. 

I enquired after-the minuteſt part of her behaviour 
as well as after her words. I love, thou knoweſt, to 
trace human nature, and more particularly female 
nature, thro? its moſt fecret receſſes. | 


The 
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I be pitiful fellow was loſt in filent admiration of 
her. And thus the noble creature proceeded. 
It is the fate in Unequal Unions, that tolerable crea- 
tures, thro' them, frequently incur Cenſure, when 
more happily yoked, they might be entitled to Praiſe. 
And ſhall I not ſhun a union with a man, that might 
lead into errors a creature who flatters herſelf that ſhe 
zs bleſt with an inclination to be good; and who wiſhes 
to make every one happy with whom ſhe has any con- 
nection, even to her very ſervants? 
She pauſed, taking a turn, about the room the fel- 
low, devil fetch him, a mummy all the time: Then 
proceeded. | | 5 
Formerly, indeed, I hoped to be an humble means 
of reforming him. But, when I have no ſuch hope, is 
it right [You are a ſerious man, Sir] to make a ven- 
ture that ſhall endanger my own morals / 

Still ſilent was the varlet. If my advocate had 
nothing to ſay for me, what hope of carrying my 
cauſe ? | 

And now, Sir, what is the reſult of all? It is this 
| — That you will endeavour, if you have that influ- 
ence over him which a man of your ſenſe and expe- 

rience ought to have, to prevail upon him, and that 
for his own fake, as well as for mine, to leave me ſree 
to purſue my own deſtiny. And of this you may 
allure him, that-[ never will be any other man's. 
Ilmpoſſible, Madam! I know that Mr. Lovelace 
would not hear me with patience on ſuch a topic. And 
I do afſure you, that I have ome ſpirit, and ſhould 
not care to take an indignity trom him, or from any 
man living. | 

She pauſed—Then reſuming And think you, Sir, 
that my Uncle will refuſe to receive a Letter from me? 
[How averſe, Fack, to concede a tittle in my favour. I 

I know, Madam, as matters are circum{tanced, that 
he would not anſwer it. If you pleaſe, I will carry 
one down from you, | $5 | 

| \ And 
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And will he not purſue his intentions in my favour, 
nor be himſelf reconciled to me, except Jam mar- 
Tied ? 

From what your Brother gives out, and affects to 
believe, on Mr. Lovelace s living with you in the 
ſame— 

No more, Sir Lam an unhappy creature 

He then re- urged, that it would be in her power 
inſtantly, or on the morrow, to. put an end to all her 
difficulties. 

How can that be? ſaid ſhe: The Licence fill to - 
be obtained? The Settlements ill to be figned? Miſs 
Howe's Anſwer to my laſt wireceived ?— And ſhall I, 
Sir, be in ſuch a HURRY, as if I thought my Honour 
in danger if I delayed? Yet marry the man from whom 
only it can be endangered! Unhappy, thrice unhap- 
'py, Clariſſa Harlowe l In how many difficulties has 
one raſh ſtep inyolved thee! And ſhe turned from 

him, and wept. 

The varlet, by way of comfort, wept too: Yet her 
tears, as he might have obſerved, were tears that in- 
dicated rather a yielding than a perverſe temper. 

There is a Sort of Stone, thou knoweſt, ſo ſoft in 
the Quarry, that it may in a manner be cut with a 
Knife; but if the opportunity be not taken, and it is 
expoſed to the Air for any time, it will become as hard 
as Marble, and then with difficulty it yields to the 
Chizel (a). Soithis Lady, not taken at the moment, 
after a turn or two-croſs the room, gained more reſo- 
lution ; and then ſhe declared, as ſne had done once 
before; that ſhe would wait the iflue of Miſs Howe's 

Anſwer to the Letter ſhe had ſent her from hence, 
and take her meaſures accordingly - leaving it to him, 
-mean time, to-make what report he thought fit, to her 
Uncle the kindeſt that truth could bear, ſhe doubted 
not from Captain Tomlinſon: And ſhe ſhould be glad 
of a few lines from him, to hear what that was. 


{a) The Nature of the Bath Stone, in particular. & 
| e 


P 
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- She wiſhed him a good journey. She complained 
of her head; and was about to withdraw: But I ſtept 
round to the door next the ſtairs, as if I had but juſt 
come in from the garden (which, as [ entered, I called 
a very pretty one) and took her reluctant hand, as ſhe 
was going out: My deareſt Life, you are not going? 
— What hopes, Captain ?—Have you not ſome hopes 
to give me of Pardon and Reconciliation ? | 

She faid, She would not be detained. But I would 
not let her go, till ſhe had promiſed to return, when the 
Captain had reported to me what her reſolution was. 

And when he had, I ſent up, and claimed her pro- 
miſe ; and ſhe came down again, and repeated (as what 
ſhe was determined upon) that ſhe would wait for Miſs 
Howe's Anſwer to the Letter ſhe had written to ber, 
and take her meaſures according to its contents 

[ expoſtulated with her upon it, in the moſt ſubmiſ- 
ſive and earneſt manner. She made it neceſſary for me 
to repeat many of the pleas 1 had before urged. I he. 
Captain ſeconded me with equal earneſtneſs. At laſt, 
each fell down on our knees before her. 

She was diſtreſſed. I was afraid at one time ſhe 
would have fainted. Yet neither of us would riſe 
without fome conceſſions. I pleaded my own ſake; 
the Captain, his dear friend her Uncle's ; and both 
repleaded, the prevention of future miſchieſ; and the 
peace and happineſs of the two families. 

She owned herſelf unequal to the conflict. She 
ſighed. She ſobbed. She wept. She wrung her 

hands. 

I] was perfectly eloquent in my vows and proteſta- 
tions. Her tearful eyes were caſt down upon me; a 
glow upon each charming cheek; a vifible anguith in 
every lovely feature—At laſt, her trembling knees 
ſeeming to fail her, ſhe dropt into the next chair; her 
charming face, as if ſeeking for a hiding-place (which 
a Mother's boſom would have beſt ſupplied) finking 

upon her own ſhoulder, | 
| | 1 forgot 
4 
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I forgot at the inſtant all my vows of Revenge. 1 
threw myſelf at her feet as ſhe ſat; and, ſnatching 
her hand, preſſed it with my lips. I beſought Heaven 
to forgive my paſt offences, and proſper my future 
hopes, as I deſigned honourably and juſtiy by the 
Charmer of my heart, if once more ſhe would reſtore 
me to her favour. And 1 thought 1 felt drops of 
ſcalding Water [Could they be tears ?] trickle down 
upon my cheeks; while my cheeks, glowing like 
fire, ſeemed to ſcorch up the unweleome ſtrangers. 
I then aroſe, not doubting of an implied pardon in 
this ſilent diſtreſs. I raiſed the Captain. TI whif 
him—By my Soul, man, I am in earneſt. —Now 
talk of Reconciliation, of her Uncle, of the Licence, 
of Settlement And raiſing my voice, If now at laſt, 
Captain Tomlinſon, my angel will give me leave to 
call ſo great a bleſſing mine, it will be impoſſible that 
you ſhould ſay too much to her Uncle in praiſe of 
my gratitude, my affeCtion, and fidelity to his charm- 
ing Niece; and he may begin as ſoon as he pleaſes, 
his kind Schemes for affecting the defirable Reconci- 
liation Nor ſhall he preſeribe any terms to me 
that I will not comply witn. 2 
The Captain bleiſed me with his eyes and hands— 
Thank God! whiſpered he. We /approached the 
Lady together. nee e228 | 
Capt. What hinders, deareft Madam, what now 
hinders, but that Lady Betty Lawrance, when ſhe 
comes, may be acquainted with the truth of every- 
thing? And that then ſhe may aſſiſt privately at your 
Nuptials?—I will ſtay till they are celebrated; and. 
then ſhall go down with the happy tidings to my 
= Mr: Hatlowe. And all will, all muſt, ſoon be 
appy. 35312301 Adar 40 033008 7327: 11 70 5 
muſt have an anſwer from Miſs Howe, replied 
the ſtil} trembling. Fair one. I cannot change my 
new meaſures, but with her advice. I will ſorfeit all 
my hopes of happineſs in this world, rather than 
Vor. V. LI diene 
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forfeit her good opinion, and that ſhe ſhould think 
me giddy, ,unſteady, or precipitate. All I ſhall fur- 


ther day on the preſent ſubject is this, "That, when [ 


have her anſwer to what 1 have written, I will write 
to her the whole ſtate of the e, as I ſhall then 
be enabled to do. 1 tn Is nme 
Level. Then muſt 1 depend S d 0 Captain 
Tomlinſon, Miſs: Howe hates me !/—Mifs Howe—- | 
Capt. Not ſo, perhaps—When Miſs Howe knows 
your concern for having offended, the will never, ad- 


viſe, that, with ſuch proſpects of general Reconcilia- 


tion, the hopes of ſo many conſiderable perſons in 
both families ſhould be fruſtrated. Some little time, 
as this excellent Lady has foreſeen and hinted, will 
neceſſarily be taken up, in actually procuring the Lis 


cence, and ini peruſimg and ſigning the Settlements. 


In that time Miſs Howe's anſwer may be received; 
and Lady Betty may arrive; and ſhe; no doubt, will 
have weight to diſſipate the Lady's: doubts, and to 
accelerate the day. It ſhall be my part, mean time, 
to make Mr. Harlowe eaſy. All 1 fear from delay is, 
from Mr. James Harlowe's quarter ; and therefore al 
muſt be conducted with prudence: and Privacy 32s 
your Uncle, Madam, has propoſed- {1 4 1 

She was lent, I rejoiced in her ſlence. The 
dear creature, thought I, bas actually forgiven me in 
her heart — But wby will ſhe not lay me under obli- 
gation to her, by the generoſity of an explicit decla- 
ration: — And yet, as that would not accelerate any- 
thing, while the Licence is not in my hands, ſhe is 
the leſs to be blamed (if I do nere e _ coking 
more time to deſcend. iz) 

_ I propoſed, as on the morrow: night, 10 as to 
town; and doubted not to bring the Licence up with 
me on Monday morning. Would ſhe be pleaſed to 
aſſure me, that ſhe would not depart from Mrs, 
Moore's? 

She ſhould ſtay at Mrs. Moore's. till the. hadan 
anſwer from Miſs Howe. Va 1 told 
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I told her, that I hoped I {1 Have her tact con. 
ſent at leaſt to the obtaining of the Licence. x 

I ſaw by the turn of her countenance that T Mould 
not have aſked this queſtion, She was fo far from 
tacitly conſenting, that ſhe declared to the contrary.” 

As I never intended, I ſaid, to afk her to entet 
again into a houſe, with the cople of which ſhe was 
fo much 6ffended, would ſhe be pleaſed to give orders 
for her cloaths to be brought up hither? Or ſhould 
Dorcas attend her for any of her commands on that 
head ? 

She deſired not ever more to ſee any-body belong 
ing to that houſe. She' might perhaps get Mrs. Moore 
or Mrs. Bevis to go thither for her, and take her keys 
with them. 

I doubted not, I ſaid, that Lady Betty would ar- 
rive by that time. I hoped ſhe had no objection to 


my bringing that Lady and my Couſin 2 up 


with me? 

She was ſilent. | 

To be fure, Mr. Loveics; ſaid the Captain, we 
Lady can have no objection to this. 5 

She was ſtill ſilent. So ſilence in this cafe was aſſent. 

Would ſhe be pleaſed to write to Miſs Howe? 

Sir! Sir! peeviſhly interrupting No more que- 
ſtions: No preſcribing to me — Tou will do as you 
think fit. So will T, as I pleaſe. © I own no obliga- 
tion to you. Captain Tomlinſon, your Servant. 
Recommend me to my Uncle Harlowe' s favour. 
And was going. 

I took her Ruan! hand, 8 beſought her only 
to promiſe to meet me early in the morning. 

To what purpoſe meet you? Have you more to 
ſay, than has been faid? —I have had enough of vows 
and proteſtations, Mr. Lovelace. To what purpoſe 
ſhould I meet you to-morrow morning ? 

[ repeated my requeſt, and that in the won fervent 
manner, namik Six in the morning. 

L 2 6 You 
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6 You know, that I am always ſtirring before that 
hour, at this ſeaſon of the year,” was the balf-ex- 
preſſed conſent. 

She then again recommended herſelf to her Uncle's 
favour ; - and withdrew. 

And thus, Belford, has ſhe mended ber markets, 2s 
Lord M. would ſay, and I worſted mine, Miſs 
Howe's next Letter is now the hinge on which the 
fate of both muſt turn. l ſhall be abſolutely ruined 
and undone, if I cannot intercept it. 


LETTER XXI. Thy * 
Mr. LovELACE, To Jon nv BELFORD, Ex. 


Sat. Midnight. 

Ne Re, ſays a text that I once heard preached 

upon, to the wicked—And I cannot cloie my 
eyes (yet only wanted to compound for half an hour 
in an elbow-chair)—So muſt ſcribble on. 
I parted with the Captain, after another firong de- 
bate with him in relation to what is to be the Fate of 
this Lady. As the fellow has an excellent head, and 
would have made an eminent figure in any ſtation of 
life, had not his early days been tainted with a dee ep 
crime, and he detected in it; and as he had the right 
Gde of the argument ; I had a good deal of difficulty 
with him ; and at laſt brought, myſelf to promiſe, 15 
if | could prevail upon her generouſly to forgiver 5 
to reinſtate me in her favour, I would make it, my 
whole endeavour to get off of my . 0 


inn 


ncle's prom 985 ban 01 5 101 1 +) marry: 
But, i 


the State that ev n had) what a figure ſhall [ 
Ty in Rakiſh ore wa Th” can I have taken, all 
is pains for nothing? Or for a Wife only, chat, 
however excellent ſand any woman, do I 10 00 
CO 
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could make good, becauſe I could make any woman 


. 2 1A eee 4241 „ 4 wb io 
fear as well” as love me] might haye been obtained 


without the plague I have been at, and much more 
reputably than with it? And haſt thou not ſeen, that 
this haughty woman * [Forgive | me that 1 call ber 
haughty L and a. woman / Yet is ſhe not hau 11 5 
knows not how to forgive with gracipuſneſs? Indeed 
has not.at all forgiven me? But holds my Soul in a | 
which. has been ſo rieyous to her own, © 3 
At this flent moment, I think, that if T were t 
purſue my former ſcheme, and reſdlve to try-whether 
| cannot make a greater fault ſerve as a ſpunge to wipe 
out the lels ; by, then be forgiven for that; I can juſ- 
tify myſelf to nyſel; and that, as the fair Invincible 
would ſay, is all in all. 7 | 
As it is my intention, in all m n 
avoid Tepeating, at leaſt dwelling upön, what T hate 
befort written to thee, tho” the State of the Caſe may 
not have Vatied; ſo I would have'thee to re- cohſider 
the old reaſonings (particularly thoſe contained in my 
anſwer to thy laſt (a) expoltulatory nonſenſe; and 
add the new as they fall my pen; and then 1 
fhall*think myſelf invincible ;—at leaſt, as arguing 
Rake to, Rake.  ” nennen bis: en; 
I take the gaining of this Lady to be eſſential to my 
bappineſs; And is it not natural for all men to aim at 
obtaining whatever they think will make them happy, 
be the object more or leſs conſiderable in the eyes of 
. 14649647; 
As to the manner of endeavouring to obtain her, by 
falſification of oaths, vows, and the like Do not the 
poets of two thouſand years and upwards tell us, that 
Jupiter laughs at the perjuries of Lovers? And let me 
add to what I have heretofore mentioned on that 
head, a queſtion or two. $f een 
Do not the Mothers, the Aunts, the Grand- 
mothers, the Governeſſes of the pretty Innocents, al- 
(az) See Vol. IV. Letter lvii.. 
3 Ways, 
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ways, from their very cradles to riper years, preach 

to them the deceitfulneſs of men?— That they are not 
to regard their oaths, vows, promiſes?— What a par- 
cel of fibbers would all theſe reverend matrons be, if 
there were not now and-then a pretty credulous rogue 
taken in for a juſtification of their preachments, and 
to ſerve as a beacon lighted up for the benefit of the 
reſt? 

Do we not then ſee, that an honeſt prowling fel 
low is a neceſſary evil on many accounts? Do we not 
ſee, that it is highly requiſite that a ſweet girl ſhould 
be now-and-then drawn aſide by him?—And the 
more eminent the girl, in the graces of perſon, mind, 
and fortune, is not the example likely to be the more 
efficacious ? 

If theſe. po/iulata be granted me, who, I pray, can 
equal my Charmer in all thefe? Who therefore ſo fit 
for an Example to the reſt of the Sex ?—At worſt, 1 
am entirely within my worthy friend Mandeville's 
aſſertion, That private Vices are public Benefits. 

Well then, if this ſweet creature muſt fall, as it 
is called, for the benefit of all the pretty ſools-of the 
Sex, ſhe nu; and there's an end of the matter. 
And what would there have been in it of uncommon 
or rare, had I not been fo long about it?=And fol 
diſmiſs all further argumentation and debate upon the 
queſtion : And Limpoſe upon thee, when thou writeſt 
to me, an eternal ſilence on this head. 

Wafer'd an, as an efter-written, introduction to the 

paragraphs which K ee with turned 


. comme's. [C thus, 


08D, Jack, what FO do naw „Ho one 
evil brings on another !Dreadſul news to tell 
thee | While I was meditating a ſimple robbery, 
here have I (in my.own defence indeed) been guilty 
of murder! A bloody murder — 80 I believe it will 
prove. 
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rove.—At her laſt gaſp Poor impertinentoppoſer! 
Fran reſiſting! Eternally contradicting! There 
the lies, ede in her blood! her death's wound 


have I given her But the was a-thief, an ĩmpoſtor, 


as well as a tot mentor. She bad ſtolen my pen. 
While I was ſullenly meditating, doubting, as to-my 
future meaſures, ſhe ſtole it; and thus ſhe wrote with 
it, in a hand exactly like my own 3 and would have 
faced me down, that it was really Mk. own: bad. 
writing. 
But let me reflect, before it be wo late. On hs 
« manifold perfetions of this ever-admarablecreature 
« Jet me reflect. The hand yet is only held up. 
« The blow is not ſtruck. "Miſs Howe's next Let- 
« ter may blow thee up. In policy thou ſhouldeſt 
ti be now at leaſt honeſt. Thou canſt not live with - 
out her. Thou wouldeſt rather marry her than 
« Joſe. her abſolutely. | Fhou mayeſt undoubtedly 
« prevails upon her, inſlexible as ſhe ſeems to be, for 
% Marriage. But if now, ſhe find thee. CTY villain, 
« thou mayeſt never.more engage her attention, and 
1 the erbaps will refuſe and abhor, thee. 
© Yet already have I not, gone, too far? Like a 
« repentant thief, aſtaid of his gang, and obliged 


to go on, in fear of hanging till he comes to be 


« hangedg; I am afraid of *. Sang of my curſed 
£6 FPNLTILANenA, 405 164 7 bat 

As, L hope .tq, line I: aum forry, (at the preſent 

& ritin 8) that I have been ſuch, a fooliſh plotter, 26 
6 to put it, as I fear have done, out of my own 
0 power to be honeſt. I hate compulſion. in all forms ; 
and cannot bear, even to be cmpelled to be the 
„ wretch my choice has made me- 80 now, Bel- 
% ford, as thou haſt ſaid, m a kirk = *. 
and no free agent. 


N. Upon my ſoul, Jack, it is a very ; fooliſh thing 


* for a man of ſpirit to have brought himſelf to fuck 
A height of iniquity, that he much proceed, and 
„ « cannot 
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** cannot help himfelf ;-and in i» be next to certain, 
<« that this very victory will undo him. | 
« Why was ſuch a woman as this thrown into my 
& way, whoſe very fall will be her glory, and perhaps 
„ not only my ſhame, but my deſtruction ? _ 
„What a happineſs muſt that man know, w 
« moves regularly to ſome Jaudable end, and has no- 
« thing to reproach himſelf with in his progreſs to 
« it! When, by honeſt means, he attains this end, how 
« great and unmixed muſt be his enjoyments ! What 
% a happy man, in this particular caſe, had I been, 
* had it given me to be only what I wiſhed to 
T__— 
hus far had my Conſcience written with my pen; 
and ſee what a recreant ſhe had made of me! I ſeized 
her by the throat - There) —There, faid J, thou vile 
impertinent ! — Take that, and that / —How often 
have I give thee warning !—And now, I hope, thou 
iotruding varleteſe, have I done thy buſineſs } ' 
Puleing, and low-voiced, rearing up thy deteſted 
head, in vain imploreſt thou my mercy, who, in'tby 
day haſt ſhewed me ſo little !—Take hat, for a tiſing 
blow !— And now will % pain, and my pain from thee, 
ſoon be over. Lie there Welter on ! Had I not 
given thee thy death's wound, thou wouldeſt have 
robbed me of all my joys. Thou couldeſt not have 
mended me, tis plain. Thou couldeſt only have 
thrown me into deſpair. Didſt thou not ſee, that I had 
gone too far to recede?—Welter on, once more I bid 
thee !—Gaſp on !—That thy laſt gafp furely !—How 
hard dieſt thou! 1 
Apt - Unhappy Man! Aptev! 
*Tis kind in thee, however, to bid me Adieu. 
Adieu, Adieu, Adieu, to thee, O thou inflexible, 
and, till now, unconquerable boſom · intruder Adieu 
to thee for ever ! n 
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LST 
M.. LovELACE,, To Jon BELFORD, Er. 
Sunday Morn. (June 11.) 4 lt. 
Few words to the verbal information thou ſenteſt 
me laſt night concerning thy poor old man; and . 
then I riſe from my ſeat, ſhake myſelf, refreſh, neẽw- 
dreſs, and ſo to my Charmer, whom, notwithſtanding 
her reſerves, I hope to prevail upon to walk out with 
me on the Heath, this warm and fine morning. 
The birds muſt have awakened her before now. 
They are in full ſong. She always gloried in aceu- 
ſtoming herſelf to-behold the Sun- riſe; one of God's 
natural wonders, as once ſhe called it. 
Her window ſalutes the Eaſt: The Valleys muſt be 
gilded by his rays, by the time I am with her; for al- 
ready have they made the Up- lands ſmile, and the face 
of nature chearful, as 1 ALLELES 
How unſuitable wilt thou find this gay preface to-@- 
N ſo gloomy, as that I am now turning to! 
am glad to hear thy tedivus expectations are at 
laſt anſwered. te »4 . 
Thy ſervant tells me, that thou art plaguily grieve& 
at the old fellow's departure. 
| can't ſay, but thou mayſt look as if thou wert 8 
ory ed-py qu paſt been for k number of days and 
nights With . cloſe ajtegdayce- upon a dying man, 
bohplgin 0 his ow a TY da fete + kor de- 
15 ſake, to whine over his excruiflating pangs 
Lo be in the way to anſwer a thouſand impertinent 
cnquiries after the health of a man thow wiſhed to- 
die To pray by him for ſo once thou wroteſt to 
me !—To-read hy him Fo be forced to join in con- 
lultation with a crew of ſolemn and parading Doctors, 
and their officious Zanies the Apothecartes,, joined* 
with the butcherly tribe of Scarificators ; alf combined” 
'0 carry on the phyſicab farce, and to cut out thengs. 
| . L. 5 both 
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both from his fleſh and his eſtate—To have the ſuper- 
added apprehenſion of dividing thy intereſt in what he 
ſhall leave with a crew of eager-hoping, never-to-be- 
ſatisfied relations, legatees, and the devil knows who, 


of private gratifiers of paſſions laudable and illaudable 
In theſe circumſtances, I wonder not that thou 
Jaokeſt before ſervants (as little grieved at heart as 


_ thyſelf, and who are gaping after legacies, as thou 


after heirſhip) as if thou indeed wert grieved ; and as 
3f, the moſt 0 e woe had befallen thee. 

Then, as I have often thought, the reflection that 
muſt naturally ariſe from ſuch mortifying objects, as 
the death of one with whom we have been familiar, 
mutt afford, when we are obliged to attend it in its 


Now approaches, and in its face-twiſting pangs, that 


it will one day be our own cafe, goes a great way to 
credit the appearance of grief. Tp 

And This it is that, ſerionfly reflected upon, may 
temporarily give a fine air of ſincerity to the wailings 
of lively Widows, heart-exulting Heirs, and Reſidu- 
ary Legatees of all denominations; ſince, by keeping 
down the in ward joy, thoſe intereſting reflections muſt 
fadden the aſpect, and add an appearance of real con- 
cern to the aſſumed Sables. _ 

Well, but, now thou art come to the Reward of 
all thy watchings, anxieties, and cloſe attendances, 
tell me what jt is; tell me if it compenſate thy trou- 
ble, and anſwer thy hope? 

As to myſelf, thou ſeeſt, by the gravity of my ſtyle, 
How the ſubject has helped to mortify me. But the 
neceſſity I am under of committing either ſpeedy 
Matrimony, or a Rape, has ſaddened over my gayer 
proſpects, and, more than the caſe itſelf, contributed 
to. make me ſympathize with thy preſent joyful- 
SR” re: Wee 

Adieu, Jack. I muſt be ſoon out of my pain; and 
my Clariffa ſhall be ſoon. out of her For fo does the 
arduouſneſs of the caſe require. 11 
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Ar. LoviLaAce, To Joan BETrogn, 7 x: 
mig Sund Morning. S 
] Have had the'fiowour of my Charmer's 
for two complete hours. We met before” Six 
Mrs. Moore's: gated A walk on the” Heath ref 
me. 1 ire 120 M119 
The ſedateneſs of her aſpeck, kd her kind comb 158 
ance in this meeting, gave me hopes. And all * 
either the Captain or I had urged yeſterday to obtain 
a full and ſree pardon, that re-urged I; and 1 told 
her, beſides, that Captain Tomlinson vgs N 
with hopes to prevail upon her Vie Ang 
come up in perſfony' im order to preſent PER 
greateſt bleſſing that man e er reecved i e 7 
But the utmoſt l eeuld obtain was, That che world 
take no reſolution in my favour tl ſhe TebeiveOD 
Howe's next Letter” 25 
will not repeat the argument l oed: Bot l ad 
give thee the Subſtance of what ſhe fajd i in anker de 
them. „Je orten 5 any zan 315 
She had conſidered of every ching; W 
My whole conduct was before ber. The eue I Cb. 
ried her to muſt be à vile houſe. The people early 
ſhewed what they were capable of, in the rat neſt at- 
tempt made to ſaſten Miſs dies hy upon het us h 
doubted not, with my Fapprol obation—[Surely, thought 
I, the has not received W duplicate of 82 Hosp 
Letter of detection Hi. They: heard her If Boe 
inſult was wntldabtedl Hard! By my 
recollected bega id to ner, p:E6us 46 de, At? Wh 
be ſo. I had the vileſt of views, no queſtions" And 
ray treatment df- hut. Mit it ber bEll doubly M's 
Soul all over, Beese ſerms {erifible S' ber- 
ties that my palſioft ade Inc AfA of Nh 
daben, or ſhe could not fo ** reſent, ©TAITY 
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She beſqught me to give over all thoughts of her. 
Sometimes, ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought herſelf cruelly treated 
her neateſt and (rareſt relations: At ſuch times, a 
ſpirit of repining and even of reſentment took place; 
And the Reconciliation, at other times ſo defirableg was 
not then ſo much the favourite wiſh. of her heart, as 
Ny 55 ſcheme ſhe bad formerly planned—of taking 
ol, Norton for her. directreſs and guide, and 
Fos upon her own Eſtate in the manner her Grande 
— had intended ſhe ſhould. live. 
This Scheme ſhe doubted not that her Couſin Mor- 
den, who. was one of her Truſtees for. that Eſtate, 
would enable ber (and that, as ſhe hoped, without li» 
tigation) to purſue, And if he can, and does, what 
ir, Jet me 0 you, ſaid ſhe, have I. ſeen in-your con- 
uQ, that mould make me prefer to it an niom of 
Intereſts, where there is ſuch a Diſunion in Minds 2 
' So thou ſeeſt, Jack, there is regſon, as well 28 re- 
fontment, in the preference ſhe makes againſt me!— 
Thou ſeeft, that ſhe preſumes. to think that ſhe-can 
be Lie me; and that ſhe mul be 'unbappy 
with me 
had deſoughther, i in the concluGon of my — 
arguments, to write to Miſs Howe before Miſs Howe's 
anſwer could come, in order to lay before her the pre · 
ſent ſtate of things; and if ſhe would pay a defetence 
10 hex judgment, to let her have an oppottunity- 40 
give ie on the full knowlege of the caſe—- 
So 1 would, Mr. Lovelace, was the anſwer, if OY 
were in doubt 5 which I would prefer; Mar- 
tiage, or the Scheme I have mentioned. Ton cannot 
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gl! thipk, Sir, but the latter muſt. be my choice. I wiſh 


10 part with you. with jemyer—Don' k put me upon 
repeating - ; | 1 M bt 
Part with me, Madam} interrupted. I—1 cannot. 


| | dear thoſe words But let me a however, 


to write to Rav. 1 e Howe is not 


nee" 1 „ 
She 


- 
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She is not the enemy of your perſon, Sir; —as you 
would be convinced, if you ſaw her laft Letter (a) (0 
me. But were ſhe not an enemy to your actions, ſhe 
would not be my friend, nor the friend of virite. 
Why will you provoke from me, Mr. Lovelace, 
harſhneſs of expreſſion, which, however deſeryed 
you, I am unwilling juſt now to uſe; having ſuffered 
enough in the two paſt days from my own vel 
mence? 1 16 4 

I bit my lip for vexation. I was ſilent. tay 

| Miſs\Howe; proceeded ſhe, knows the fun ate of 
matters already, Sir. The anfwer 1 expect from hey er 
reſpects myſeh l not vou. Her heart is too warm in the 
cauſe of friendſhip, to leave me in ſuſpenſe on | 
ment longer than is tecefary,” as to whar' I want t6- 
know. Nor does her anſwer abſolutely depend upon 
herſelf. She muſt ſee a pet pn wu and th at perks 
perhaps ſee others. Nl 1001 gat | 

The curſed- *Sniiuggler- wor! 5 "Tick? mp 

Howes Townſend; J doubt not I- Pl ell 
intrigue, ſtratagem l Underground isles e de 
men But let the earth cover me! le 10 me be 
too, thought J, if they carry ek pe aan ft 
Lady eſcape me now Le ee een 

She frankly owned, chat ſhe Had bite OP eht ö 
embarking ut of all our way for ſome one of our 
American Colonies: But now that ſhe'hall been c 
pelled to ſee me Which had be ge greateſt ee 
and whicly ſhe Id have gige her Tife t to avoid ) thi 
thought ſhe u e p in the fefumption a 
. 

r a ble and private aum, 
fin Morden could — oa came ndt fob. 


and if ſne had a difficulty to get mo place e 2 
whether from her Röcke or fro 
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For, to ſay the truth,-ſhe could not think of return- 
ing to her Father's houſe ; ſince her Brother's rage, 
her Siſter's upbraidings, her Father's anger, her Mo- 
ther's ſtill more affecting ſorrowings, and her own 
conſciouſneſs under them all, would be inſupportable 
to her. * | 
O Jack! I am ſick to death, I pine, I die, for 
Miſs Howe's next Letter ! 1 would bind, gag, ſtrip, 
rob, and do any thing but murder, to intercept it, 
But, determined as ſhe ſeems to be, iti was evident 
to me, nevertheleſs, that ſhe had ftiH ſome tenderneſs 
for me. | a 1 a 
She often wept as ſhe talked; and much oftener 
figh'd. She looked at me twice with an eye of un- 
doubted gentleneſs, and three times with an eye tend- 
ing to compaſſion and ſoftneſs: But its benign rays 
were as often ſnatched back, as I may fay, and her face 
averted, as if her ſweet eyes were not to be truſted, 
and could not ſtand againſt my eager eyes; ſeeking, 
as they did, for a loſt heart in hers, and endeavours 
ing to penetrate to her very ſoul 1 . 
More than once I took her hand She ſtruggled 
not much againſt the freedom. I preſſed it once with 
my lips. She was not very angry. A frown indeed; 
but a frown that had more diſtreſs in it than indig- 
nation. 6 = | Tris 
How came the dear ſoul (cloathed as it is with ſuch 
a ſilken veſture) by all its Steadineſs (a)? — Was it 
neceſſary, that the active gloom of ſuch a tyrant of a 
Father, ſhould commix with ſuch a paſſiwe ſweetneſs 
of a will- leſs Mother, to produce a Conftaneyj an 
Equanimity, a Steadineſs, in the Dau hier, uhich 
never woman before could boaſt of? — If fo, the is 
more obliged to that deſpotic Father than I could have 
imagined a creature to be, who gave diſtinction to 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 50, 51. 86. 226, 127. for what ſhe herſelf ſays 
on 1þ it Steacineſs which Mr, Lovelace, tho' a deſerved: ſufferer by it, 
cannot help admiring. e er 

2s every 
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every one related to her beyond what the Crown 
itſelt can confer. 

I hoped, 1 ſaid, that ſhe would admit of the in- 
tended viſit, which I had ſo often mentioned, of the 
two Ladies. | 

She was here. She had ſeen me. She could not 
help herſelf at preſent. She ever had the higheſt re- 
gard for the Ladies of my family, becauſe of their 
worthy characters. There ſhe turned away her ſweet 
face, and vanquiſhed an half- riſen ſigh. 

I kneeled to her then. It was upon a verdant 
cuſhion ; for we were upon the graſs-walk. I caught 
her hand, I beſought her with an earneſtneſs that 
called up, as I could. feel, my heart to my eyes, to 
make me, by her Forgiveneſs and Example, more 
worthy of them, and of her own kind and generous.” 
wiſhes. By my Soul, Madam, ſaid I, you ſtab me 
with your goodneſs, your undeſerved goodneſs! and 
cannot bear it! 

Why, why, thought I, as I did ſeveral times in 
this converſation, will ſhe not generouſly forgive me 2 
Why will ſhe make it neceſſary for me to bring Lady 
Betty and my Couſin to my aſſiſtance? Can the 
Fortreſs expect the ſame advantageous capitulation, Y 
which yields not to the ſummons. of a reſßſtleſs con- | 
queror, as if it gave not the trouble of bringing up, | 
and raiſing us heavy artillery againſt it? 

What Senſibilities, ſaid the divine Creature, with- 
| drawing her hand, muſt thou have 1 
a dreadful, what a judicial hardneſs of heart muſt thine 
| be; who canſt be capable of ſuch emotions as ſome- 
5 times thou haſt ſhewn ; and of ſuch ſentiments, as 
x 


ſometimes have flowed from thy lips; yet canſt haye 

lo far overcome them all, as to be able to act as thou 
; haſt aCted, and that from ſettled purpoſe and preme- 

ditation; and this, as it is ſaid, throughout the whole 
of thy life, from infancy to this time! 


1 I told her, that I had hoped, from the generous 
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concern ſhe had expreſſed ſor me, when I was ſo ſud- 
denly and 3 taken ill The Ipecacuanha- 
experiment, Jack !] 

Sbe interrupted me—Well have you rewarded me 
for the concern you ſpeak of !-— However, I will 
frankly own, now that l am determined to think no 
more of you, that you might (unfatisfied as I never- 
theleſs was with you) have made an intereſt— 

She pauſed, | beſought her to proceed. 

Do you ſuppoſe; Sir, and turned away her ſweet 
face as we walked; do you ſuppoſe, that: I had not: 
thought of laying down a plan to govern myſelf by, 
when I found myſelf fo unhappily over reached and 
cheated, as I may ſay, out of myſelf ?— When I found, 
that F could not be, and do, what I wifhed to be, and} 
to do, do you imagine, that I had not caſt about, what 


was the neut proper courſe to take ? And do you be- 


Ireve, that this next courſe has not coſt me ſome Naim. 
to be obliged to—- 1 Ls n 
Tbere again ſie ſtopft. 
But let us break off diſcourſe, ds” The 
fubjeci grows too She ſighed Let us break off dif- 
coutſe—I will go in I will prepare for church 
[The devikl thought I.] Well as I can appear in theſe 
every- day worn enn * herſelf—I will. 
go to church. ö 5 
She then turned from me to go into the bouſe. 1 
Bleſs me, my beloved Cteature, bleſs me with the. 
continuance of this affecting converſation — Remorſe 
has ſeized my heart !—T have been exceſſively wrong 
bee me further cauſe to curſe my heedleſs folly, 
by the cominuance of chis calm, but wou-henetrqUgg: 
converſation. _ 
No, no, Mr. Lovelace. I have faid too el Im- 
* begins to break in upon me. If you can ex- 
me to the Ladies, it will be better for my Mind's F 
fake, arid: for, your Credit's ſake, that I dg not ſeg, 
mem. Call me to them over · nice, petulant, n 
052, Wat. 


FS So . | | 
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what you 5 dg eto them! Nobody but Miſs 
Howe, to whobrii, next to the Almighty, and my own. 
Mother, I wiſh to ſtand acquitted of wilful error, ſhall 
know the u Hole of what has paſſed. Be happy, as you 
may f— Heſerve to be happy and happy you will be, 
in your o- reflection atleaſt, were you to be ever fa 
nnhappy in other reſpeQs.” For myſelf, if 1 ſhall be en 


abled, on due reflection, to look baek upon my own 


conduck, without the greatreproath'sf having wilfully, 
and agaifiſt the Wight oF dy! own judgment, erred, [ 
fhall be more happys din i J had alt that the world 
accounts defiräbfe. dla abe gorge! nies 
The noble ceatuie proceeded 3- FI could not 
ſpeak 1 WORN 1 SSIS 115 ym TY TY Yi! Vo | 28 1 516305 
This feff. acquittal, When ſpirits ate lent me to diſpel 
the darkneſs wWHfeh at preſent too often over - eloude 
my mind, will, Tope: make me ſuperior to all the 
calamities chat can befab wet £11909 1 gn! 
Her whole perſon was informed by her ſentimenttz. 
She ſeemed to be taller than before. Horte d 
within her exalted her, not only above me, butabove 
herſelf! 25970 * 79.152300 512 —00 olg Pof di, 
Divine creature !* (as I hong hr her):I called het 
acknowledged the ſuperiority of hes wind ; and wd 
proceeding—Bat'fhe interrupted Me- All human ex» 
cellence, ſaid ſhe, is comparative only. My Mindp; 
believe, is indeed ſuperdor ts yours, debaſed as yours 
is by evil babits : But I Had got nden it to be 16; If 
jou had tiot taten pairis'to'ronvince? mit of the inferi- 
ority of yours. dd u I—" 1:51 em bogis! er 
How great, bow ſublimely great, tis creature l 
By my Soul, I cannot ſorgive her for her Virtues h 
There is no bearing the conſciouſneſs of theunfmite 
inferiority ſfie charged me with. Bud whth will. dhe 
break from me, when" good reſolutions" wes taking. 
place? The fed hot iron The” refuſes to iſtrike Or 
why will ſhe ſuffer the yieldingawdxIto harderbiic ©». 
We had gone but few paces towards the houſe; 
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when we were met by the impertinent women, with 
notice, that breakfaſt was ready. I could only, with 
up-lifted hands, beſeech her to give me hope of a re- 
newed converſation after breakfaſt. 

No; ſhe would go to church. 

And into the houſe ſhe went, and up- ſtairs ditectly. 
Nor would ſhe oblige me with her company at the 
Jea- table. 

I offered by Mrs. Moore to quit both the table and 
the parlour, rather than ſhe ſhovld exclude herſelf, or 
deprive the two widows of the favour of her company. 

That was not all the matter ſhe told Mrs. Moore. 
vhe had been ſtruggling to keep down her temper, 
It had coſt her ſome pains to do it. She was deſirous. 
to compole herſelf, in hopes to receive benefit by the 
Divine Worſhip ſhe was going to join in. 
| Mrs. Moore hoped for ber preſence at dinner, 
She had rather be excuſed.. Yet, if ſhe could ob- 
tain the frame of mind ſhe hoped for, ſhe might not 
be averſe to ſhew, that ſhe had got above thoſe Sen- 
Gbilities, which gave conſideration to a man who des 
ſerved not to be to her what he had been. | | 


- 


This ſaid, no doubt, to let Mrs. Moore know, that 
the garden-converſation had not been areconciling one. 

Mrs. Moore ſeemed to wonder, that we were not. 
upon a better foot of underſtanding, after ſo long a 
conference; and the more, as ſhe believed, that the 
Lady had given in to the propoſal for the repetition of 
the Ceremony, which I had told them was inſiſted 
upon by her Uncle Harlowe. But I accounted for 
this, by telling both widows, that ſhe was reſolved to 
keep on the reſerve, till ſhe heard from Capt. Tom- 
linſon, whether her Uncle would be preſent in perſon 


at the Solemnity, or would name that worthy gentle- 
man for his proxy. | 


. | $397. 2510 

Again I enjoined ſtrict ſecrecy, as to this particu, 
lar; which was promiſed by the widows, as well, for 
themſelves, as for Miſs Rawlins ; of whole taciturnity 


they 


vF P 


** 
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they gave me ſuch an account, as ſnewed me, that 
ſne was Secret beeper- general to all the women of 
ſaſhion at Hamſtead. | 

The Lord, Jack! What a world of miſchief, at 
this rate, muſt Miſs Rawlins know? What a Pan- 
dora's box mult her boſom be?—Yet, had I nothing 
that was more worthy of my attention to regard, I 
would engage to open it, and make my uſes of the 
diſcovery. | 

And now, Belford, thou perceiveſt, that all my 
reliance is upgytthe mediation of Lady Betty and Miſs 
Montague, and upon the hope of intercepting Miſs 
Howe's next Letter. 


LK T. T ER XIV. 
Mr. LoveLAce, To [oh BELroRD, Eig. 


HE fair Inexorable is actually gone to church, 
with Mrs. Moore and Mrs, Bevis, But Will. 
cloſely attends her motions ; and I am in the way to 
receive any occaſional intelligence from him. 

She did not chuſe [A, mighty word with the Sex! as 
if they were always to have their own wills !] that I 
ſhould wait upon her. I did not much preſs it, that 
ſhe might not apprehend, that I thought I had reaſon 
to doubt her voluntary return. 

I once had it in my head to have found the widow 
Bevis other employment. And I believe ſhe would 
bave been as well pleaſed with my company as to go 
to church; for ſhe ſeemed irreſolute when told her, 
that two out of a family were enough to go to church 
for one day. But having her Things on (as the wo- 
men call every-thing) and her Aunt Moore expecting 
her company, ſhe thought it beſt to go Leſt it ſhould 
loc oddly, ya know, whiſpered ſhe, to one who was 
above regarding how it looked. = f 

So here am in my Dining - room; and have no- 
thing to do but to write, till they return. 1 4 
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And what will be my ſubject, thinkeſt thou !— 

Why, the old beaten one, to be ſure; Self debate 
thro* temporary remorſe: For the blow being not 
ſtruck, her guardian angel is redoubling his efforts to 
ſave her. | | 
If it be not hat And yet what power ſhould her 
guardian angel have over ne] I don't know what it 
is, that gives a check to my revenge, whenever me- 
ditate treaſon againſt ſo ſovereign a virtue. Conſcience 
is dead an gone, as I told thee ; ſo it cannot be that, 
A young Conſcience growing up, like the phoenix, 
from the aſhes* of the old one, it cannot be ſurely. 
But if it were, it would be hard, if I could not over - 
lay a young Conſcience. _.. a | 
Well, then, it'muſt be Love, I fanſy. Love it- 
felf, inſpiring Love of an obſect ſo adorable—Some 
little attention poſſibly paid likewiſe to thy whining 
arguments in her favour. * 
Let Kove then be allowed to be the moving prin- 
ciple ; and the rather, as Love naturally makes the 
Lover ſoth to diſoblige the object of its flame ; and 
knowing, that an offence of the meditated kind will be 
a mortal offence to her, cannot bear that I ſhould think. 
of giving it. . e 

Let LOVE and me talk together alittle on this ſub · 
ject —Be it a Young Conſcience, or Love, or Thyſelf} 
Suk thou ſeeſt that I am for giving every whiffler 
audience, But this muſt be the laſt debate on this- 
fubjeCt ; for is not her fate in a manner at its criſis # 
And muſt not my next ſtep be an irretrievable one, 
tend it which way it will? 

3%: 4 * „% 8 

Ap now the debate is over. | 
A thouſand charming things (for Love is gentler 
than CoNnSCIENCE) has this little urchin ſuggeſted in 
her favour. | 

He pretended to know both our hearts: And he 

would have it, that though my love was a prodigious 


ſtcong; 


E 


8. 
* 
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ſtrong, and potent VE - and, tho” it has the merit of 
many months faithful ſervice to plead, and has had 
infinite,difficulties {21 ſtruggle, with; yet that it is not 
THE RIGHT SORT OF LovkE. 

Right fort f che. . puppy I— But, with due 
* to aka, deityſhip, ſaid 1, what merits bas ſhe 
with Vov, that you ſhould be of her party ? Is hers, 


I pray, you, A, right ſort of Love ? Is it Love at all? 
She don't, pretend that 1 1. She owns not your ſo- 


vereignty, ; What a dl moves yoz, to plead thus 
earneltly for a rebel, who deſpiſes your power? 

And then he came with his IV and And's—And it 
would have been, and Hill, as he believed, would be, 
Love, and a Love of the exalted kind, if [ would en- 
courage it ue right fort of Love he talked of : 
And, in juſt ation of ta opinion, pleaded her own 
confeſſions, as well thoſe of yeſterday, as of this morn-· 
ing: And even went ſo far back as to my lpecacu- 
anha-illneſs. 

never talked ſo familiarly with his godſbip beſore: 
Thou mayeſt think therefore that this dialect ſounded 
oddly in my ears. And then he told me, how-often. 
[ had thrown cold water upon the moſt charmingflame 
that ever warmed a Lady's boſom, while. but _—_ 
and riſing. 

I required a definition of this right 25 0 Ive. He 
tried at it; But made a ſorry hand of it: Nor ul f. 


for the ſoul of me, be convinced, that hat he Wm 


to extol, Was Lo vs. Thy 45 

Upon the whole, we had a "notable controyerſy 
upon this ſubject, in which he inſiſted upon the un- 
precedented merit of the Lady. Nevertheleſs I got the 
better of him; for he was, truck. flolutely,. 4 
when (waving ber preſent, Perver eneſs, which yet 
was a ſufficient anſwer to all his pleas) I aſſerted, and. 
offered to prove it, by a thouſand inſtances impramptu, 
that Love was. ngt. governed by. merit, nor could beg 
under the Yominioa of prudence, or any other rea- 
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foning power : And if the Lady were capable of 
Love, it was of ſuch a ſort of Love, as he had nothing 
to do with, and which never before reigned in a ſe- 
male heart, | 

I aſked him, What he thought of her flight from 
me, at a time when I was more than half overcome 
by the right ſort of Love he talked of? And then I 
ſhewed him the Letter ſhe wrote, and left behind her 
for me, with an intention, no donbt, abſolutely to 
break my heart, or to proyoke me to hang, drown, 
or ſhoot myſelf; to ſay nothing of a multitude of de- 
<larations from her, defying his power, and imputing 
all that looked like Love in her behaviour to me, to 
the perſecution and rejection of her friends; which 
made her think of me but as a laſt reſort. 

Lovx then gave her up. The Letter, he ſaid, 
deſerved neither pardon nor excuſe, He did not 
think he had been pleading for ſuch a declared rebel. 
And as to the reſt, he ſhould be a betrayer of the 
rights of his own ſovereignty, if what I had alleged 
were true, and he were {till to plead for her. 

I ſwore to the truth of all. And truly I ſwore: 
Which perhaps I do nct always do. 

And now what thinkeſt thou muſt become of the 
Lady, whom Love itſelf gives up, and CONSCIENCE 
cannot plead for? 


ER IXV. 
Mr. LovELACE, To. JoHN BELToRD, Ey. 


Sunday afternoon. 
O Belford! what a hair's-breadth eſcape have I had! 
Such a one, that I tremble between terror and 
Joy, at the thoughts of what might have happened, 
and did not. | 
What a perverſe girl is this, to contend with her 
Fate ; yet has reaſon to think, that her very Stars 
fight againſt her! I am the luckieſt of men I- But 


| wy 
4 
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my breath almoſt fails me, when I reflect upon what 
a {lender thread my Deſtiny hung. 

But not to keep thee in ſuſpence; I have, within 
this half-hour, obtained poſſeſſion of the expected 
Letter from Miſs Howe—And by fuch an accident! 
But here, with the former, I diſpatch this; thy meſ- 
ſenger waiting. 


LETTER XXVI. 
Mr. Lovelace. In Continuation, 


H US it was—My Charmer accompanied Mrs, 
Moore again to church this afternoon. I had 
been very earneſt, in the r place, to obtain her 
company at dinner: But in vain. According to what 
ſhe had ſaid to Mrs. Moore (a), I was too con ſiderable 
to her to be allowed that favour. In the next. place, 
] beſought her to favour me, after dinner, with an- 
other garden-walk. But ſhe world again go to church. 
And what reaſon have I to rejoice that the did! 
My worthy friend Mrs. Bevis thought one Sermon 
a day, well obſerved, enough; fo ſtaid at home to 
bear me company. COLE 
The Lady and Mrs. Moore had not been gone a 
| quarter of an hour, when a young Country- fellow 
| horſeback came to the door, and enguired for Mrs, 
Harriot Lucas. The widow and I (undetermined 
how we.were to entertain each other) were in the 
parlour next the door; and hearing the ſellow's en- 
quiry, O my dear Mrs. Bevis, ſaid 1, I am undong, 
undone for ever, if you don't help me out! Since 


' here, in all probability, is a meſſenger from that im- 
1 placable Miſs Howe with a Letter; which, if deli- 
| vered to Mrs, Lovelace, may undo all we have been 
f doing. 


What, ſaid ſhe, would you have me do? 
Call the maid in this moment, that I may give her 


(a) See p. 234. 
* | her 
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her leſſon; and if it be as I imagined, I'II tell you 
what you ſhall do. 

Mid. Margaret! Margaret! come in this minute. 

Level. What anſwer, Mrs. Margaret, did you give 
the man, upon his aſking for Mrs. Harriot Lucas? 

Peggy. I only aſked, What was his buſineſs, and 
who he came from? (For, Sir, your honour's ſer- 
vant had told me how things ſtood): And I came at 
your call, Madam, before he anſwered me. 

. Lovel. Well, child, if ever you wiſh to be happy 
in wedlock yourſelf, and would have people diſap- 
pointed, who want to make miſchief between you and 
your Huſband, get out of him his Meſſage, or Letter 
if he has one, and bring it to me, and ſay nothing to 
Mrs. Lovelace, when fhe comes in; and here is a 
guinea for you. | 4 1. 

Peggy. I will do all I can to ſerve your Honour's 
Worſhip for nothing {[ Nevertheleſs, witha ready hand, 
taking the guinea] : For Mr. William tells me what a 
good gentleman you be. 

Away went Peggy to the fellow at the door. 

Peggy. What is your buſineſs, friend, with Mrs, 
Harry Lucas ? 

Fellow. I muſt ſpeak to her her own ſelf. 

Lovel. My deareſi widow, do you perſonate Mrs. 
Lovelace—For Heaven's ſake do you perſonate Mrs, 
Lovelace. | 

Mid. I perſonate Mrs. Lovelace, Sir | How can I 
do that ?—She is fair; I am brown. She is ſlender : 
I am plump— 

Lovel. No matter, no matter—The fellow may be 
a new-come ſervant: He is not in livery, I ſee, He 


may not know her perſon. You can but be bloated 
and in a droply,  _ | 

Wid. Droplical people look not ſo freſh and. ruddy 
as I do. | 

Lovel. True But the clown may not know That, 


*Tis but for a preſent deception, 
Peggy, 
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Peggy, Peggy, calbd I, in a female tone, ſo 
he Be Tn anſwer'd Peggy; and * 
to me to the parlour- door. 

Lovel. Tell him the Lady is ill ; and has lain down 
youre the 105 And Bet his bubnels ir. lungs 
whateyer anl. 4 oh 


. ay 2858 Pe 4208 a 
Now, my dear ane Be dlz 0. oh the 
Settee, and Rar Me handkerchief over your face, 
that, if he wo:l[ f Un to Jou himſelf, he may not ſee 
your eyes and voitt hair. —80— That's 1 
le inch the cl let by vod. | 11 | 
I id fo.” 4'agdodibige tn: 
Pao . mail). He wont” eliver his buſinelsts 
Neat e Mrs. H Lucas her own ſelf, 
Tec ſhokding the" dòor in my band} Tell him; 
chat This is Mrs. Harriot Lucas ; and let him Tents 
in. Whiſper him (if ke'doubts) that ſhe is TURE 
dropſical, and not the, woman the was. 
Away went Margef r. 
Lon And — — er- let l 8 
a charming Mrs. Lovelaceyou'll make EA" M he 
comes from Miſs Howe: Aſk, If he lives with he 
Aſk, How ſhe does. Call her, at every word out 
dear Miſs Howe Offer bim money Take this Fall 


.pretence to hold it down; and cover your forehea 
and eyes with your hand, where your handkereh 
hides not your face — That's right And diſniiſs the 
raſcal Here he comes] as ſoon as you can 

In came the fellow, bowing and ſcraping, Kis Hal 
poked out before him with both his hands. 

Fellow. I am ſorry, Madam, an't pleaſe von, 10 
find you be'n't weil. 


Midoto. What is your buſineſs with me, free . 


guinea for him—Cottplain of your head, to Have a} | 


Fellow. You are Mrs, Harriot Lucas, I ſuppote, | 


Madam ? 


Hidow, Yes. Do you come from Miſs Howe? 
Vol. V. 1 M Fellow, 


* 724 
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Fellow, I do, Madam. 

TVideow. Doſt thou know my richt name, friend? 

Fellow, I can give a ſhrewd gueſs. But that is none 
of my buſineſs. 

Widnw. What i is thy buſineſs f I hope Miſs Hhwe 
Is well? 

Falluu. Ves, Madam; pure well, 1 thank God, 
I wiſh you were ſo too. 

* TVidow. 1 am too full of grief to be wal, a, 
Fellow. So belike | have hard ſay. 

IVidow. My head akes ſo dreadſully, IJ cannot. + hotd 
it up. 1 mult beg of you to let me know your bufi- 
neſs. 

Fellotu. Nay, ud that be all, my buſineſs.; is ſoon 
known. It is but to give this letter i into your own 
tiblar hands Here it is. 

IVidow (taking it]. From wy dear fricid Mit 
Howe ?— Ah, my head! 

f 375 Ye, Madam: But 1 am forry you: ate ſo 
ba CY 

Widow: Do you lire with Mi Howe ? 

\ *Fellow. No, Madam: I am one of her tenant's 
bob Her Lady- mocher muſt not know as how I 
came of chis errand. But che m 1 luppoſe, will 
tell you all. 

Widow, How fhall 1 Fay you tor this kind trou- 

ble? 

Fellow. Na how at all. What I do is for 12505 of 
Miſs Howe. She will ſatisfy me more than enough. 
But, may- hap, you can fend no anſwer, you are ſo ill. 

Widow. Was you ordered to wait for an anſwer? 

Fellow. No, I cannot ſay as that I was. But IWas 
bidden to obſerve how you looked, and how you was; 
and if you did write a line or ſo, to take care of it, 
and give it only to our young Landlady, in ſecret. 

M idbio. Lou ſee ! look aer Not W as 
I uſed to do. 

Fell. Nay, I don't lidow "_ 1 ever b ou 

ut 
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but once pi ; and that wag ata Stile, where 1 
met you and my young Landlady; but knew better 
than to ſtare a gentle m in the face; EY 
at a Stile. | G11 - 7 
Madou. Will you eat, or FRY Friewd 2 1 
Fellow. A cup of ſmall Ale, I don't eare if 140. 
IWVidow. Margaret, take the young man down, and 
treat him with what the houſe aſtords 1 7 7 
Fellow, Your Servant, Madams Bat I ſtaid to 
eat as | come along, juſt upon the heath yonder ; or 
elſe, to ſay the truth, I had been here ſooner 1 
my Stars, thought 1, thou did/t]. A piece of 
dered beef was upon the table, at the ſign of the 


Caſtle, - where:I-{toptito-enquire ſor this houſe : And 


fo, thoff I only intended to wet my whiſtle, 1 ould 
not help eating. So ſhall only. err of your 1 tor 


the beef Was unc: coned. 


Prating dog! Pox on thee thought 1. bo 
He; withdrew, bowing and ſcraping 
Margaret, whiſpered I, in a — voice fwhip- 


ping out of the cloſet, and holding the Parlout. door 
in my hand} Get him out of the houſe as faſt as 
can, leſt, hey come from church, nn him Here. 


Peggy. Never fear, Sir.. ; 

The fellow went. down, and, it fake; 0 
large draught of Ale; and Nlargaret finding him verv 
talkative, told him, She begged his pardon but ſtie 


bad a Sweetheart juſt come from Sea, whom ſhe was 


forced to hide in the pantry; ſo was ſure he 1 
excuſe her ftom ſtaying wich him. 

Ay, ay, to he fure, the clown gad: For if bad 
not make bort, be would ſpoil none. But he whiſpered 
her, that one Squire 1 was a damnation ue, 
if the truth might be tol. 

For what? ſaid dds And could have given 
him, ſhe told the widow (who related to me ln ua) 
a good dowſe of the chaps. Af 

For kiſſing all the women be came neir. 
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At the fame time, the dog wrapped bimſelf round 

Margery, and gave her a ſmack, that; ſhe told Mrs. 
Bevis afterwards, ſhe in Jo have beard into me py 
Jour." -; 
Such, Jack, is human nature: Thus doel it ope- 
rate in all degrees; and ſo does the clown, as well as 
his betters, practiſe what he cenſures; and cenſure 
what he practiſes! Yet this fly dog knew not but the 
wench had a ſweetheart locked up in the pantry ! Tf 
the truth were known, ſome of the ruddy-face Wir 
wenches might perhaps call him a damnation rogut, 
as juſtly as their betters of the ſame ſex might 'Squite 
Lovelace. 

The fellow told the maid, that, by what he dif- 
— of the young Lady's face, it looked very roſy 
to what he took it to be ; and he thought her a good 
deal fatter, as ſhe lay, and not ſo tall, 

All women are born to intrigue, Jack; and prac- 
tiſe it more or leſs, as Fathers, Guardians, Go- 
verneſſes, from dear experience can tell; and in Love · 
affairs are naturally expert, and quicker in their wits 
by half than men. This ready, tho' raw wench, 
gave an inſtance of this, and improved on the dropfi- 
cal hint I had given hers The Lady's ſeeming plump- 
neſs was owing to a dropſical diſorder, and to the 


round poſture ſhe lay in—P/ery likely, truly. Her ap- 


pearing to him to be ſhorter, he might have obſerved 
was owing to her drawing her feet up, from pain, and 
becauſe the couch was too ſhort, ſhe ſuppoſed —Ad- 
fo, he did not think of that. Her roſy colour was 
owing to her grief and head-ake— Ay, that might very 


ell be—But he was highly pleaſed that he had given 


the. Letter into Mrs, Harriot's own band, as he ſhould 
tell Miſs Howe. 

He deſired once more to ſee the * at his going 
away, and would not be denied. The Widow there- 
fore ſat up, with her handkerchief over her face, 


leauing her head e the wainſcot. | | * 
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He aſked, If ſne had any partiklar meſſage? 


No: She was ſo ill ſhe could not write; Which was 
a great grief to ber. it 


Should he call next day ? for he was going to Lon- 
don, now he was ſo near ; and ſhould ſtay at a coulin's 
that night, who lived in a ſtreet called Fetter-lane. . 
No A She would write as ſoon as able, and ſend by 
the poſt, | 5 
Well then, if ſhe had nothing to ſend by him, may- 
hap he might ſtay in town a day or two; for he had 
never ſeen the Eons in the Tower, nor Bedlam, nor 
the Tombs ; and he would make a holiday or two, as 
he had leave to do, if ſhe had no buſineſs or meſſage 
that required his poſting down next day, Wn 
She had not. WESTON IgE 
She offered him the half- guinea I had given her for 
him; but he refuſed it, with great profeſſions of diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, and Love, as he called it, to Miſs 
Howe; to ſerve whom, he would ride to the World's- 
end, or even to Jericho, | 1 4 4 
And ſp the ſhocking raſcal went away: And glad 
at my heart was I when he was gone; for I feared 
nothing ſo much as that he would have ſtaid till they 
came from church. 3 RT 
Thus, Jack, got I my heart's-eaſe, the Letter of 
Miſs, Howe; and thro' ſuch a train of accidents, as 
makes me ſay, that the Lady's Stars fight againſt her. 
But yet I muſt attribute a good deal to my own pre- 
caution, in having taken right meaſures: For had I 
not ſecured. the widow, by my ſtories, and the maid 
by my ſervant, all would have ſignified nothing. And 
ſo heartily were they ſecured, the one by a ſingle gui- 
nea, the other by half a dozen warm kiſſes, and the 
averſion they both had to ſuch wicked czeatures as 
delighted in making miſchief between Man and Wife, 
that they promiſed, that neither Mrs. Moore, Miſs 
Rawlins, Mrs, Lovelace, nor any body living, till a 
5 nm week 
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week at leaft were paſt, and till I gave leave, ſhonld 
know any- thing of the matter. 
The widow rejoiced that I had pot the miſchief- 
maker's Letter. I excuſed myſelf to her, and M- 
ſtantly withdrew with it ; and, after I had read 5 
fell to my ſhort- hand, to acquaint thee with my go 
luck: And they not returning ſo ſoon as church was 
done (ſtepping, as it proved, in to Miſs Rawlins! 
and tarrying there a-while, to bring that buſy” vi 
with them to drink tea) I wrote thus far to thee, that 
thou mighteſt, when thou, cameſt to this PCEs kee 
Joice with me upon the occaſion, . 
They are all three juſt come in. 4 
paken to tbem. | wa "22 


LETTER XXVII. Th 
Air. LovELACE, To Joun BeLFoRD, E/q; 


I Have begun another Letter to thee, in continuation: 
of my Narrative: But I believe I ſhall ſend thee 
this —. 4 I ſhall finiſh that. By the incloſed thou 
wilt ſce, that neither of the correſpondents deſerve 
mercy from me: And I am reſolved to make the 
Ending with one, the Beginning: with the other. 
If thou ſayeſt, That the provocations I have given 
to one of them, will. juſtify her freedoms ; I anſwer, 
So they will, to any other perſon but myſelf. But he 
that is capable of giving thoſe provocations, and has 
the'power to puniſh thoſe who abuſe him for giving 
them, will ſhew his reſentment ; and the more re 
morleleſly, perhaps, as he has deſerved the freedoms. 
If thou ſayeſt, It is, however, wrong to do ſo; 1 
reply, that ik is nevertheleſs human nature: An 
wean thou not have me to be a man, Jack? 
Here read the Letter, if thou wilt. But thou art 
not my friend, if thou offereſt ta plead for either. of 
the laucy creatures, after thou haſt read it. 4 


a - . & To 
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75 Mrs. n Lucas t Mrs. Nooxe' 5, at 
Hamſtead. 


AF! E R the” diſcoveries I had made of the 25 
lainous machinationg of che t abandoned of me 

particularized in my long Letter of Wedneſday (a) 
Taſt, you will believe, my deareſt friend, War my 
ſurprize upon peruſing yours of Thurſday evening 
from Hamltead (%), was not fo great as my indigna- 
tion. - Had the villain attempted to fire a city inſtead 
of an houſe, I ſhould not have wondered at it. All 
that I am amazed at, is, that he {whoſe boaſt, as 1 
am told, it is, that no womanaſhall keep him out of her 
bedchamber, toben he has made a reſolution to be wt it) 
did not diſcover his foot before. And it is as ſtrange 
to me, that, haying got you at ſuch a ſhocking 
vantage, and in ſuch a horrid houfe, you could, at 
the time, ape diſbonour, and afterwards get from 
ſuch a ſet of infernats. 

I gave you, in my long Letter of Wedneſd anf 
Thurſday laſt, reaſons why you ought to miſttuſt that 
ſpecious Tomlinſon. That man, my dear; muſt be 
a ſolemn villain. May ligbtnin U r Heaven B 
the wretch, who has ſet him s w 1 reſt” of” bis A 
MORSELESS GANG, at work, to . 70 de 
the mol conſummate virtue! —Heiven be praiſed! you 
have eſcaped from all their ſnares, and nôtb ate duft 
danger.—So T will not trouble you at prefent Witk 
particulats that 1 Rave” further collected ning e 
this abominable impoſt ute. 

For the ſame reaſon, I forbear to communicate to 
you ſome new Starlet of the ab hor red toxeteh hi 
which have come to my eits. One in particutar, of 
; Jucking a, nature !—Indecd, my dear, the 1 85 

evi 

The whole Story 6f Mrs. "Fretchville;” 9 4. 
bouſe, I have no 7 25 to” ronounce, Fikewiſe, + 

(a) See p. 39 (8) See p. \\ {pak 
* M 4 * dle 
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abſolute fiftion. Fellow !— How my ſoul Jpurns the 
villain . 
Vour thought of going abroad, and your reaſons 
or ſo doing, moſt ſenſibly affect me, But be com- 
ſorted, my dear; I hope you will not be under a ne- 
ceſſity of quitting your native country, Were! ſure, 
that That muſt be the cruel caſe, I would abandon 
all my own better proſpects, and ſoon be with you. 
And I would accompany you whitherſoever you went, 
and ſhare fortunes with you: For it is impoſſible that 
1 ſhould be happy, if I knew that you were expoſed 
not only to the perils. of the fea, but to the attempts 
of other vile men; your perſonal graces attracting 
every eye, and expoſing you to thoſe hourly dan- 
ers, which others, leſs diftinguiſhed by the gifts of 
ature, might avoid.— All that I know, that eauty 
« o greatly Coveiaes a ſo greatly admired) is good 


0, my dear, were I ever to marry, and to be the 
"mother of a F [Clariſſa muſt be the name, 

if promilingly lovely] how often would my heart ache 
for. the dear ereature,, as ſhe grew up, when I re- 
"feed, that a prudence and diſcretion unexampled in 
Noman, had not, in yer, been a ſufficient protection 
o that Beauty, which had drawn after it as many 
[admirers as Peboldere How little ſhould I regret 
the. attacks of that wel. diſtemper, as it is called, 
which frequently makes the grove ravages 1n the 

'Aineſt faces 

Sat, Afternoon,” 
' Trave juſt parted with Mrs. Townſend (a). I - 


| Pula you had once ſeen her with me: But ſhe 


Jays, ſhe never had the honour to be perſonally known 
to you. She has a manlite ſpirit. She knows the 
world. And her two Brothers being in town, ſhe is 
ſure ſhe can engage them in ſo good a cauſe, and (if 
(a) For the account, of Mrs, Townſend, &c. ſee Vol. IV. p. 152. 
2 
* there 
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there ſhould be occaſion) both their Ships Crews, in 


your ſervice. | ö 

Give your conſent, my dear; and the horrid vil- 
lain ſhall be repaid with broken bones, at leaſt, for all 
his vileneſs | | 15 

The misfortune is, Mrs. Townſend: cannot be with 
you till-Thurſday next, or Wedneſday, at ſooneſt: Are 
you ſure you can be ſafe where you are, till then? 1 
think you are too near London ; and perhaps you 
had better be in it. If you remove, let me, the very 
moment, know whither, * 

How my heart is torn, to think of the neceſſity ſo 
dear a creature is driven to, of hiding herſelf! De- 
viliſh fellow He muſt have been ſportive and wanton 
in his inventions—Yet that cruel, that ſavage fport- 
iveneſs has ſaved you from the ſuddenviolence to which 
he has had recourſe in the violation of others, of 
names and families not contemptible. For ſuch the 
villain always gloried to ſpread his ſnares. 
The wileneſs of this ſpecious monſter has done more, 
than any other conſideration could do, to bring Mr. 
Hickman into credit with me. Mr. Hickman alone 
knows (for me) of your flight, and the reaſon of it. 
Had I not given him the -reaſon, he might have 
thought ill worſe of the vile attempt. I commu» 
nicated it to him by ſhewing him your letter from 
Hamſtead. When he had read it [and he trembled 

and reddened, as he read] he threw himſelf at my feet, 
and beſought me to permit him to attend you, and to 
give you the protection of his houſe. The good= 
natured man had tearvin his eyes, and was tepeatedl 
earneſt on this ſubject; propoſing to take his chariot- 
and- four, or a ſet, and in perſon, in the face of alh 
the world, give himſelf the glory of protecting ſuch 
an oppreſſed innocent. 5 eien 

I could not but be pleaſed with him. And I let him 
know, that I was. I hardly expected ſo much» ſpirit 
from him. But a man's palbveualy 9-1: beloved 2 
45 5 . 
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of our Sex may not, perliaps, argue want of mug 


on proper occaſions. 

I thought I ought, in return, e ſome con- 
nderation for his ſafety, as ſuch an open ſtep would 
draw upon him the vengeance of the moſt villainous 
enterprifſer in the world, who has always a gang of 
fellpws, ſuch as himſelf, at his call, ready to ſupport 
one another in the vileſt outrages. But yet, as Mr. 
Hickman might have ſtrengthened his hands by legal 
recourſes, I ſhould not have ſtood upon it, had Inst 
known your delicacy [ſinee ſueh a ſtep muſt have 
made a great noiſe, and given occaſion for ſcandal, as 
if ſome advantage had been gained over you] and were 
there not the greateſt probability, thee all might be 
more ſilently, and more . reg. oor by Mrs. 

1 ownſend's means. 

Mrs. Townfend will in perſon attend you=She 
Ae on Wedneſday — Her Brothers, and ſome of 
their people, will ſcatteringly, and as if they knew 
nothing of you [$6 we have contrived} ſee 00 fafe 
1 only to London, but to her houſe at Deptford. 

She has a kinſwoman, Who will take your com- 
Hands! there, if ſhe herſelf be obliged' to leave you, 
And there you may ftay, till che wretch's fury on 
Joſing you, and his ſearch, are rer. 

He will very foon, tis lit ely, enter upon colts" 
vilininy, which' may engroſs bim: And it may be 
given out, that you are gone to lay clim to the pro- 
tection of yout Couſin Morden at F rente r en 

Poſſibly, if he can be made to Narres Its He Will 
g0 over; in hopes to find you here. nn 

After a while, I can ptocare you boaging itt one 
of our neighbouring villages; where I may Have The 
happineſs to be! your daily viſitor.” And if this Hicks 
man be not filly and apiſh, and if my Mother do not 
do unaccountable things, I may the fooner think of 


martying, chat I may, without centrouls reterve and 


entertain che dat hing of wy 3 i 
* 0 Many, 
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Many, very many, happy days do I hope weſhall 


yet ſee together: And as this 18 1 hope, I expect, 
that it will be yowr conſolatian,: 14 4 on ods hoy 
As to your Eſtate, ſince you are reſolved, not to 
litigate for it, we will be patient, either till, Col. 
Me _ arrives, or till ſhame compels; ſome; people to 
ber jute. hos tdi cid 16 Alolmid cx thous gran 
155 the whole, I cannot but think your proſ- 
pects noꝛo much happier, than they eould have, hen, 
had you been actually married to ſuch a man as this. 
I muſt therefore congratulate you upon yout Ficape, 
not only from an Horrid Libertine, but from ſo vile a 
Huſband, as he muſt have made to any woman; but 
more eſpecially to a perſon of: your vittue and de- 
licacy. kong D nd Sts hom f nnen 
You hate him, heartily hate him, I hope, my dear 
lam ſure you do. It would be ſtrange, if ſo much 
purity of life and manners were not to abhor what is 
to repugnant to itſelf. FFF 7 581 
In your Letter before we, yau mention one written 
to me for a aint (a). I have not received auy ſuch, 
Depend upon it therefore, that he muſt have it. And 
if. he has, it is a wonder, that he did not likewiſe;get 
my long one of the th. Heaven, be praĩſed that he 
did not; and that-it, came ſaſa to q, 
Lſend'this- by a young fellow, whole: father is one 
of our tenants, With command to deliver it to no other 
hands but yours. He is to return directly, if you; g, 


# 


him any Letter. If not, he will proceed to Londeay - 


upon his own pleaſures. Ne is a ſimple fellow; hut 
very honeſt. So you may ſay any ching to him, it 
you write. not by bim, I delite a line or two, as ſoon 
as poſſrble. 4 . | 


s - : A 
4 $74 80 


hat, woolly üben 
My mother knows nothing of his going to vou 


Nor yet of: your abandoning the fellow. Forgive med 
But he is not entitled to good manners. 
(hall. long to hear, how you and Mre, Townſend 
Se yi 5 N + e, 

M 6 order 
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order matters. I wiſh ſhe could have been with you 
ſooner. But I have loſt no time in engaging her, as 
you will ſuppoſe. I refer to her, what I have further 
to ſay and adviſe. So ſhall conclude with my prayers, 
that Heaven will direct and protect my. deareſt crea» 
ture, and make your future days happy 
ANNA Howr. 


Ad mee Jack, I Will pol, that thou: he 
read this curſed Letter. Allow me to make a few 
obſervations upon ſome of its contents. 


It is firange to Miſs Howe, that having got her 
friend at ſuch a ſhocking advantage, &c.] And it is 
ſtrange to me, too, If ever I have ſuch another op- 
portunity given to me, the cauſe of both our wonder, 
1 believe, will ceaſe. | 
So thou ſeeſt Tomlinſon is further detected. No 
ſuch perſon as Mrs. Fretchville. May ligbtning from 
heauen— O Lord, O Lord, O Lord! — What an hor- 
rid Vixen is this !— My gang, my remorſeleſi gang, 
too, is brought in— And thou wilt plead for theſe 
girls again; wilt thou ?— Heaven be praiſed, ſhe ſays, 
that her friend is out of danger Miſs Howe ſhould 
be ſure of that: And that ſhe herſelf is ſafe. But for 
this termagant (as | often ſaid) 1 muſt ſurely have 
made a better hand of it. ; 
New Stories of me, Jack! What can they be? 
I have not found, that my generoſity to my Roſebud 
ever did me due credit with-this pair of friends. Very 
hard, Belford, that Credits cannot be ſet 4 
Debits, and a balance ſtruck in a Rake's favour, as 
well as in that of every commzn man But he; from 
whom no good 1s expected, 4s not allowed the merit 
of the good he does. 3 
l ought to have been a little more attentive to cha- 
rater, than I have been. For, notwithſtanding that 
the meaſures of Right and Wrong are ſaid to be fo 
39-4 2 manifeſt, 
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manifeſt, let me tell thee, that character byaſſes and 
runs away with all mankind. Let a man or woman 
once eſtabliſh themſelves in the world's opinion, and 
all that either of them do will be ſanctifed. Nay, 
in the very Courts of Juſtice, does not character ac- 
quit or condemn as often as facts, and ſometimes even 
in ſpite of facts ? - Let, ( impolitic that k have been, 
and am I] to be ſo careleſs of mine !—And now, I 
doubt, it is irretrievable.— But to leave moralizing. 
Thou, Jack, knoweſt almoſt all my enterprizes 
worth remembring. Can this particular Story, which 
this girl hints at, be that of Lucy Villars ?-Or can 
ſhe have heard of my intrigue with the pretty Gypſey, 
who met me in Norwood, and of the wap I caught 
her cruel Huſband in [A fellow, as gloomy and ty- 
rannical as old Harlowe] when he purſued a wife, 
who would not have deſerved ill of bim, if he had: 
deſerved well of her? — But he was not quite drown- 
ed, The man is alive at this day: And Miſs Howe 
mentions the Story as a very ſhocking one. Beſides, 
both theſe are a twelvemonth old, or more. 
But evil fame and ſcandal are always new. When 
the offender has forgot a vile fact it is often told to- 
one and to another, who, having never heard of it 
before, trumpet it about as a novelty to others. But 
well ſaid the honeſt corregidoray Madrid [A ſaying 
with which I enriched Lord Ms collection] - G 
actions are remembred but for a day: Bad ones for many 
years after the life of the guiliy.— Such is the reliſh 
that the world bas for ſcandal In other words, Such. 
is the deſire which every one has to exculpate himſelf 
by blackening his neighbour. You and J, Belford, 
have been very kind to the world, in ſurniſhing it: 
with-opportunities to gratify its devil. 8 5 
Miſs Howe will abandin her own better proſpecti, 
and ſhare fortunes with her, ers ſhe 10 go. abread.] 
—Charming Romancec !—I mult ſet about this girl, 
Jack. I have always had hopes of a woman whoſe 


paſſions 


3 
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aſſions carry her into ſuch altitudes Had I attacked 
Nit Howe firſt, her paſſions (inflamed and guided, 
as I could have managed them) would have brought 
her to my lure in a fortnight. 

But thinkeſt thou ou yet I'think- thou doſt] that 
there 1s any thing in theſe high flights among the Sex? 
Verily, Jack, theſe rebement friendfhips are nothing 
but chaff aud ſtubble, liable to be blown away by the 
very wind that raiſes them. Apes! mete apes of us! 
they think the word friend/hip has a pretty ſound 
with it; and it is much talked of; a faſhionable 
word: And fo, truly, a ſingle woman, who thinks 
ſhe has a Soul, and knows that ſhe wants ſomething, 
would be thought to have found a ſellow · ſoul for it 
in her own Sex, But I repeat, that the word is a 
mere word, the thing a mere name with them; a 
cork-bottomed ſhuttle-cock, hich they are fond of 
ſtriking to and fro, to make one another glow in the 
froſty weather of a Single State; but which, when a 
man comes in between the pretended” inſeparables, is 
given up, like their Muſic, and other maidenly 
amuſements ; which, nevertheleſs, may be necefſar 
to keep the pretty rogues out of active miſchiel. 
They then, in ſhort, laring _ the , lay alide 

the net (a) | 
Phbou halt a mind: perhaps, to mike an exception 
for theſe two Ladies. With all my heart, My Cla- 
riſſa has, if zvoman has, a Soul capable of friendſhip. 
Her flame is bright and ſteady. But Miſs Howe's, 
were it not kept up by her mother's oppoſition, 1s too 
vehement to endure. - How often hwe I knawn op- 
poſition not only cement Friendſhip, but create Love? 
I doubt not but poor Hickman would fare the better 


(a) He alluges here to the ſtory of a Boy: who (once 1 a prot fiſher- | 
man) thro' every preferment he.role to, ev. n to that of the C-roinalatey 
Ding up in view of all his goeſts, his Net, as a token of humikty. 
But, when he artived at the Pontificate, he took it down, ſaying, 
That there was no need of the Net, when be had cought the Fil. 


wit 
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with this Vixen, if her Mother were 28 N N againſt | 
him, as ſhe is for him. 18 ro 

Thus much indeed, as to theſe two Ladies, 1 will 
grant thee ; that the active ſpirit of the one, and the 
meek diſpoſition of the other, may make their friend - 
ſhip more durable than it would otherwiſe be; for 
this is certain, that in every friendſhip, whether Ingle 
or female, there muſt be a man and a woman ſpirit 
(that is to ſay, one of them, a JEN one) to 
make it permanent. 

But this I pronounce, as a ud, which all expe- 
rience confirms; that friendſhip between women 
never holds to the ſacrifice of capital gratifications, of 
to the endangering of lite, limb, or eſtate, as it often 
does in our nobler Sex. 

Well, but new comes an indie ment a ind 
Beauty! — What has Beauty done, that Miſs Howe 
ſhould be offended at it * Miſs Howe, Jack, is a 
charming girl. She has no xealon to quarrel with 
Beauty Didſt ever ſee her 7 Too much fire and 
ſpirit in her eye indeed, for à girl! But that's no 
ſault with àa man, that ean lower that fire and ſpirit 
at pleaſure; and I know I am the man that can. 

A ſweet auburn Beauty is Miſs. Howe.“ A fir 
Beauty among Beauties, when her ſweeter frien 

with ſuch an aſſemblage of ſerene gracefulnels,. of 
natural elegance, of native ſweetneſs, yet conſcious, 
tho' not arrogant, dignity, every feature glowing with 
intelligence} is not in company. 

The difference between the two, when together, 
i have ſometimes delighted to reag, in the addrefſes 
of a Stranger entering into the preſence of both, when, 
ſtanding ſide by fide. Thete never was-aninſtance- 
on ſuch an occaſion where the ranger paid not uy 
licſt devoirs to my Clariſſa. . 

A feſpectful ſolemn _awe ſat upon every Teature, of * 
the addreſſer's face... His eye ſcemed.to. aſk Jeane 0 
approach her; and lower than common, whether 
man 
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man or woman, was the bow or court'ſy. And altho' 


this awe was immediately diminiſhed by her conde- 


fcending ſweetneſs, yet went it not ſo entirely off, but 
that you might ſee the reverence remain, as if the 

rſon ſaw more of the goddeſs than of the woman 
in her. 


But the moment the ſame Stranger turns to Miſs 


Howe (tho? proud and ſauey, and erect and bridling, 


ſhe) you will obſerve by the turn of his countenance, 


and the air of his addreſs, a kind of equality aſſumed. 


He appears to have diſcovered. the woman in her, 


charming as that woman is. He ſmiles. He ſeems 
to expect repartee and ſmartneſs, and is never diſap- 


pointed. But then viſibly he prepares himſelf to giv- 
as well as take. He dares, after he has been a while 
in her company, to. diſpute a poing,with her Every 
Point yielded up to the other; tho',no aſſuming or 
dogmatical air compels it. | 


In ſhort, with Miſs Howe, a bold man ſees [No 
doubt but Sir George Colmar did] that he and ſhe may 
either very ſoon. be. familiar together [l mean with in- 
nocence] or he may fo far incur, her diſpleaſure, as 
to be forbid her preſence for ever. # 
For my own part, when I was firſt introduced to 
this Lady, which was by my goddeſs when ſhe her- 
felf was a viſitor at Mrs, Howe's; I had not been 
half an hour with her, but | even hungered and thirſt- 
ed after a Romping-bout with the lively rogue; and 
in the ſecond or third viſit, was more deterred by the 
delicacy of her friend, than by what I apprehended 
from her own. This charming creature's. preſence, 
thought I, awes us both. And I wiſhed her abſence, 
tho' any other woman were preſent, that I might try 
the difference in Miſs Howe's behaviour before her 
friend's face, or behind her back. TY | 
Delicate women make delicate women, as well as 
decent men. With all Miſs Howe's fire and ſpirits. 


it was eaſy to ſee, by her very eye, that ſhe ware 


: bl > — 
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for leſſons, and feared reproof, from the penetrating 
eye of her milder diſpoſition'd friend (a): And yet 
it was as eaſy to obſerve, in the candor and ſweet 
manners of the other, that the fear which Miſs Howe 
ſtood in of her, was more owing to her own generous 
apprehenſion that ſhe fell ſhort of her excellencies, 
than to Miſs Harlowe's conſciouſneſs of excellence 
over her. I have often, ſince I came at Miſs Howe's 
Letters, revolved this juſt and fine praiſe contained in 
one of them (6b) : © 1 one ſaw, that the prefer - 
« ence they gave you to themſelves, exalted you not 
into any viſible triumph over them; for you had 
* always ſomething to ſay, on every point you carried, 
© that raiſed the yielding heart, and leſt every one 
* pleaſed and ſatisfied with themſelves, tho' they car- 
* ricd not off the palm.” N 

As I propoſe in a more advanced life, to endea- 
vour to atone for my youthful freedoms with indivi- 
duals of the Sex, by giving cautions and inſtructions 
to the whole, I have made a memorandum to enlarge 
upon this doctrine ;—to wit, That it is full as neceſ- 
ſary to direct daughters in the choice of their female 
companions, as it. s to guard them againſt the deſigns 
of men. 2 42 | | 

I fay not this, however, to the diſparagement of 
Miſs Howe. She has from pride, what her friend has 
from principle [The Lord help the Sex, if they had 
not pride !] But yet I am confident, that Miſs Howe 
is indebted to the converſation and correſpondence of 
Miſs Harlowe for her higheſt improvements. But, 
both theſe Ladies out of the queſtion, I make no 
ſcruple to aver [And 1, Jack, ſhould know ſome- 
thing of the matter] that there have been more girls 


(a) Miſs Howe, in Vol. III. p. $9. ſays, That foe ca always more 


fraid of Clarifla than of ber Mother ; and, in Vol. III. p. 208. Thet 
e fears ber almoſt as much as ſhe lowes ber; and in many other places, 
in her Letters, verifies this obſcrvation of Lovelace. 72 
(5) Vol. IV. p. 6% N 


* o 
ruined, 
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ruined, at leaſt prepared for ruin, by their own Sex 
(taking in ſervants, as well as companions) than di- 
rectiy by the attempts and deluſions of men. 


But it is time enough, when I am old and joylefs, 
to,cnlarge upon this ZOPIC. 5... <4... 18 
As to the compariſon between the Fend 
will expatiate more on that ſubject (for 1 like it) whey 


F have had them both. Which this Letter of the Vixen 


girl's, I hope thou wilt allow, warrants me to try for. 
I return to the conſideration of a few more of its 


contents, to juſtify my vengeances ſo nearly now in 


view. „ 

As to Mrs. Townſend ; her manlike ſpirit ; her 
two brothers; and their Ships crews -I ſay nothing 
but this to the inſolent threatening—Let '*em come 
But as to her ſordid menace — To repay the horrid vil- 
lain, as ſhe calls me, for all my vileneſs, by BROKEN 
BONES |—Broken, bones, Beiſord I Who can bear 
this porterly threatning ! — Broken bones, Jack |! — 
Damn the little vulgar — Give me a name for her 
But I baniſh all furious reſentment, If I get theſe 
two girls into my power, Heaven forbid that I ſhould 
be a ſecond Phalaris, who turn'd his Bull upon the 
artiſt! No bones of theirs will I break—They ſhall 
come off with me upon much lighter terms! 

But theſe fellows are Smugglers, it ſeems. And 
am not I a Smuggler too?—l am; and have not the 
leaſt doubt, but I ſhall have ſecured my goods before 
Thurſday, or Wedneſday either. 

But did I want a plot, what a charming new one 
does this Letter of Miſs Howe ſtrike me out? Lam 
almoſt ſorry, that I have fixed upon one.—PFor here, 
how eaſy. would it be for me, to aſſemble a crew of 
Swabbers, and to create a Mrs. Townſend (whoſe 


perſon, thou ſeeſt, my Beloved knows not) to come 


on Tueſday, at Miſs Howe's repeated ſolicitations, m 


order to carry my Beloved to a warchouſe of my own 


providing F: 


This, 


Let. 29. Cliriſh Harlowe. 2509 
This, however, is my triumphant hope, that at the 
very time, that theſe Ragamufhns will be at Hamſtead 
(looking for us) my dear Miſs Harlowe and I (So the 
Fates, I imagine, ' have ordained] ſhall be faſt aſſeex 
in cach other's arms in town. —Lie ſtill, villain, et 
the time eomes.— My heart, Jack! my heart ?- N 
is always thumping away on the remoteſt proſpects 
of this nature, | ws 

But it ſeems, that h — of _ mon- 
fler meaning me, Jack I] has brought Hickman into 
credit with her. 80 J have done ſome good! But 
to whom, I cannot tell : For this poor fellow, ſhould 
I permit him to have this termagant, will be puniſhed, 
as many times we all are, by the enjoyment” of his 
own wiſhes—Nor can ſhe be happy, as I take it, with 
him, were he to govern himſelf by her will, and have 
none of his own; fince never was there a en 
wife, who knew where to ſtop: Power makes ſuc 
2 one wanton—She deſpiſes the man ſhe can govern. 
Like Alexander, who wept, that he had no/ more 
worlds to conquer, ſhe will be looking out for new 
exerciſes for her power, till ſhe grow uneaſy, to herſelf, 
+ diſcredit to her huſband, and a plague to all about 

7 as : 

But this honeſt fellow, it ſeems, with tears in his 
ces, and with humble profiration, beſought the Vixen 
4 permit him to ſet out m his e fo in or- 

er to give himſelf the glory of protecting ſuch an op- 
preſſed l fas AR, whole world Nay, 
he redgened, it feems ; and tranbled too! as he read 
the fair complainant's Leiter. How valiant is all this! 
— Women love brave men ; and no wonder, that his 
tears, his trembling, and his proftration, gave him high 
reputation with the meek Mitac. 

But doſt think, Jack, that I in the like caſe (and 
equally affected with the diſtreſs) ſhonld have aced 
thus ?—Doſt think, that I ſiould not firſt have reſtuell 
te Lady, and then, if needful, have aſked —_— 

QL 


* 
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for it, the Lady in my hand? Wouldſt not thou Wie 


done thus, as well as I ? 

But tis beſt as it is. Honeſt Hickman may 1 now 
ſleep in a whole ſkin. And yet that is more perhaps 
than he would have done (the Lady's deliverance un- 
attempted) had I come at this regugſied permiſſion of his 
any other way, than, by a Letter, that it muſt not be 
known I have intercepted, 

Miss, Howe thinks 1 may be diverted from purſu- 
ang my Charmer, by fome new. flarted villainy. Vil. 
Jainy is a word that ſhe is extremely fond of. But! 
can tell her, that it is impoſlible I ſhould, till the End 
of this villainy be obtained. Difficulty, is a /limwlus 
with ſuch a ſpirit as mine. 1 thought Miſs Howe 
knew me better. Were ihe to offer herſelf, perſon 
for perſon, in the romancing zeal of her friendſhip, 
to ſave her friend, it ſhould not do, while the-dear 
creature is on this ſide the moon. 

She thanks Heaven, that her friend bas „ her 
Letter of the 7th. We are all glad of it, She ought 
io thank me too, But 1 will not at preſent claim her 
thanks. 

But when he rejoices, chat the Letter went fake, 
does ſhe not, in effect, call out for vengeance, and ex- 
pect it !|—All in good time, Miſs Howe. Ihen Jau 
thou out for the Iſle of Wight, Love? 

, I will cloſe at this time with defiring thee to make 
a Lift of the viruſent terms with which the incloſed 
Letter abounds ; And then, if thou ſuppoſeſt, that 
have made ſuch another, - and have added to it all the 
Flowers of the ſame. Blow, in the former Letters of 
the ſame ſaucy creature, and thoſe in that of Miſs Har- 
lowe which ſhe left for me on her elopement, thou 
wilt certainly think, that l have provecations ſufficient 
to juſtify me in all | ſhall do to either. 


Return the incloſed the moment thou haſt pe- 


ruſed it. 
L. E T- 


often told me I am, could put on, 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Mr. LoveLACE, To Joun BELFORD, EI. 


Sunday Night-—Maonday Morning. 
1 WENT down with Revenge in my heart, the 
contents of Miſs Howe's Letter almoſt engroſſing 
me, the moment that Miſs Harlowe and Mrs. Moore 
(accompanied by Miſs Rawlins) came in: But in m 
countenance all the gentle, the placid, the ſerene, 
that the glaſs could teach; and in my behaviour all 
the polite, that ſuch an unpolite creature, as ſhe has 

Miſs Rawlins was ſent for home almoſt as ſoon as 
ſhe came in, to entertain an -unexpected viſitor z to 
her great regret, as well as to the diſappointment of 
my Fair-one, as I could perceive from: the looks of 
both : For, they had agreed, it ſeems, if I went to 
town, as I faid I intended to do, to take a walk upon 
the Heath, at leaſt in Mrs, Moore's garden ; . and 
who knows, what might have been the iſſue, had the 
ſpirit of curioſity in the one met with the ſpirit of 
communication in the other ? 8 

Miſs Rawlins promiſed to return, if poſſible : But 
ſent to excuſe herſelf: her viſitor intending to ſtay 
with her all night. 3 | 

I rejoiced in my heart, at her meſſage; and, after 
much ſupplication, obtained the fayour of my Be- 
loved's company for another walk in the garden, bav- 
ing, as I told her, abundance of things to ſay, to pro- 
poſe, and to be informed of,” in order ultimately to 
govern myſelf in my future ſteps, *, 

She had vouchſafed, I ſhould have told thee, with 
eyes turned from me, and in an half ade attitude, 
to lip two diſhes of tea in my company Dear ſoul ! 
How anger unpoliſbes the molt polite ! for I never 
ſaw Miſs Hans behave ſo aukwardly, 1 imagined 
ſhe knew not how to be aukward, © 1 


2 When 


6 
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When we were in the garden, I poured my whole 
ſoul into her attentive ear; and belought- her retuin. 
ing favour. 

She; told me, that he had formed her chew for 
her future life: That, vile as the treatment w. 
which ſhe had received ſrom me, that was not all 
the reaſon ſhe bad for rejecting my ſuit : But that, 
on the matureſt deliberation, ſhe was convinced, that 
The could neither be happy with me, nor make me 
happy; and ſhe injoined me, for both our ſakes, to 
think no more of her. 

The Captain, I told her, was rid down poſt in a 
manner, to forward my wiſhes with her uncle. 
Lady Betty and Miſs Montague were undoubtedly 
arrived in town by this time. I would ſet out early 
im the morning to attend them. They adored ber. 
They longed to ſee. her. They would ſee her, —They 
would not be denigd her company into Oxfordſhire. 
Whither could ſhe better go, to be free from her 
Brother's inſults ?—Whither, to be abſolutely, made 
unapprehenſive of any-body elfc?—Might I have apy 
hopes of her returning favour, if Mits Howe could 
be preyailed upon to intercede ſor me ? 

Miſs Howe prevailed upon 10 intercede for you * re- 
peated ſhe, with a ſcornful bridle, WF 4 a very Pretty 
one.— And there ſhe ſtopßt. 

1 repeated the concern it would be to me to ay un- 
der a neceſſity of mentionin g the miſunderſtanding to 
Lady Betty and my Couſin, as a miſunderſtanging 
{till Fo be made up; and as if I were of very ttt 
conſequence to a dear creature who was of ſo much 
to me; urging, that theſe circumſtances, would ex- 
tremely lower me not only in my own ©p1039n, but 
in that of my relations. 

But ſtill ſhe referred to Miſs Howe's next Letter; 
.and all the conceſſion I could, briag, her to an. this 
whole conference, was, that ſhe would wait the, ar- 
rival and viſit of the two Ladies, if they came in a 


day 


# GGW * 
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day or two, or before ſhe received the expected Let- 
ter from Mis Howe. Py oy a 
Thank Heaven for this! thought I. And now 
may I go to town with hopes at my return to find 
thee, deareft, where I ſhall leave thee, 
But yet, as ſhe may find reaſons to change her 
mind in my abſence, 1 ſhall not entirely truſt to this. 
My fellow, therefore, who is in the houſe, and who, 
by Mrs. Bevis's kind intelligence, will know erery 
ſtep ſhe can take, ſhall have Andrew and a horſe rea- 
dy, to give me immediate notice of her motions; and 
moreover, go whither ſhe will, he ſhall be one of her 
retinue, cho unknown to herſelf, if poflible. 
This was all I could make of the fiir Tntxorable, 
Should J be glad of it, or ſorry for it 
Glad, I believe: And yet my pride is confoundedſy 
abated to think, that J had ſo little hold in the afﬀec- 
tions of this daughter of the Harlowes.. 
r Don't tell me, that Virtue and Principle are ber 
guides on this occaſion !—"Tis' Pride, a greater Pride 


J than my own, that governs her. Love, the has none, 
0 thou ſeeſt; nor ever had; at leaſt not in a fuperior 
| degree. Love that deſerves the name, never was 
C. 


under the dominion of Prudence, or of any reaſonin 
ty power, She cannot bear to be thought a woman, 7 
| warrant! And if, in the laſt attempt, I find her xe 
n- one, what will ſhe be the worſe for the trial 7 —No 
50 one is to blame for ſuffering an evil he cannot ſhun or 
ng avoid, . OR” hr ar e 


110 Were a general to be overpowered, and robbed 
uch by a highwayman, would he be leſs fit for the com- 
ex- mand of an army on that account? —If indeed the 
but general, ptetending great valour, and having boaſt- 
| ed, that he never would be robbed, were to make 
er 


but faint reſiſtance when he was brought to the teſt, 
his and to yield his purſe when he was maſter of his ohn 
ſword, then indeed will the highwayman who robs 
him be thought the braver man, 2 
ut 
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But from theſe laſt conferences am I furniſhed with 
one argument in defence of my favourite. purpoſe, 
which 1 never yet pleaded. | 

O Jack! what a difficulty muſt a. man be allowed 


o > v0. 6 RD 


ever wrong he knows it to be to reſolve to gratify it! 
Reflect upon this; and then wilt thou be able to ac- 
count for, if not to excuſe, a projected crime, which 
has habit to plead for it, in a breaſt as ſtormy as un- 
controulable ! | 

This that follows is my new argument—— 

Should ſhe fail in the trial; ſhould I ſucceed; and 
ſhould ſhe refuſe to go on with me; and even reſolve 
not to marry me (of which I can have no notion); and 
ſhould ſhe diſdain to be obliged to me for the handſome 
proviſion I ſhould be proud to make for her, even to 
the half of my E/late; yet cannot ſhe be altogether 
unhappy—ls ſhe not entitled to an independent for- 
tune ? Will not Col. Morden, as her Truſtee, put her 
in poſſeſſion of it? And did ſhe not in our former 
conference point out the way of liſe, that ſhe always 
preferred to the married life—to wit, To take her 
% good Norton for her direQreſs and guide, and to 
« ſive upon her own Eſtate in the manner her Grand- 
father deſired ſhe ſhould live (a)?“ 

It is moreover to be conſidered that ſhe cannot, ac- 
cording to her own notions, recover above one half of 
her fame, were we now to intermarry ; ſo much does 
ſhe think ſhe has ſuffered by her going off with me. 
And will ſhe not be always repining and mourning for 
the loſs of the other half? — And if ſhe mult live a life 
of ſuch uneaſineſs and regret for ha/f, may ſhe not as 
well repine and mourn for the whole ? 

Nor, let me tell thee, will her own ſcheme of pe- 
nitence, in this caſe, be half ſo perfect, if ſhe do 1 
fall, as if ſhe dees: For what a fooliſh penitent will 


(a) See p.281 
7 the 
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ſhe make, who has nothing to repent of !—She piques 
herſelf, thou knoweſt, and makes it matter of re- 
proach to me, that ſhe went not off with me by her 
own conſent ; but was tricked out of herſelf. 

Nor upbraid thou me upon the meditated breach 


of vows fo repeatedly made. She will not, thou ſeeſt, 


permit me to fulfil them. And if ſhe would, this I 
have to ſay, that at the time I made the moſt ſolemn 
of them, I was fully determined to keep them. But 
what Prince thinks himſelf obliged any longer to ob- 
ſerve the articles of treaties the moſt ſacredly ſworn- 
to, than ſuits with his intereſt or inclination ; altho” 
the conſequence of the infraction muſt be, as he 
knows, the deſtruction of thouſands ? 

s not this then the reſult of all, that Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe, if it be not her own fault, may be as vir- 
tuous after ſhe has Joſt her honour, as it is called, as 
{he was before? She may be a more eminent example 
to her Sex; and if ſhe yield (a little yield) in the trial, 
may be a completer penitent. Nor can ſhe, but by her 
own wilfulneſs, be reduced to /ow fortune. 

And thus may her od nurſe and ſhe; an eld coach- 
man; and a pair of od coach-horſes; and two or 
three c/4 maid-fervants, and perhaps a very old foot- 
man or two (for every-thing will be old and peniten- 
tial about her) live very comfortably together; read- 
ing all ſermons, and old prayer-books ; and relieving 
% men, and ad women; and giving old leſſons, and 
od warnings, upon new ſubjects, as well as old ones, 
to the young Ladies of her neighbourhood ; and fo 
paſs on to a good od age, doing a great deal of good 
both by precept and example in her generation. 

And is a woman who can live thus prettily without 
controul ; who ever did prefer, and who fill prefers, 
the Single to the Married life; and who will be 
enabled to do every-thing, that the plan ſhe had 
formed will direck her to ; to be ſaid to be ruined, 
undone, and ſuch ſort of ftuF?—1T have no patience 
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with the pretty fools, who uſe thoſe ſtrong words, to 
deſcribe a 7 evil; an evil which a mere church- 
form makes none 

At this rate of romancing, how many flouriſhing 
Ruins doſt thou, as well as I, know? Let us but look 
about us, and we ſhall ſee ſome of the haughtieſt and 
moſt cenſorious ſpirits among our acquaintance of that 
Sex, now paſling for chaite wives, of whom ſtrange 
ſtories might be told ; and others, whoſe huſbands 
hearts have been made to ache for their gaieties, both 
before and aſter mariiage ; and yet know not half fo 
much of them, as ſome of us. honeſt fellows could tell 
them. | | | 

But, having thus ſatisſied myſelf in relation to the 
worſt that can happen to this charming creature; and 
that it will be her own fault, if ſhe be unhappy; 1 
have not at all reflected upon what is likely to be my 
own lot. | 
This has always been my notion, tho' Miſs Howe 
grudges us Rakes the beſt of the Sex, and ſays, that 
the worſt is too good for us (a) ; That the wiſe of a 
Libertine ought to be pure, ſpotleſs, uncontaminated. 
To what purpoſe has fuch a one lived a free life, but 
to know the world, and to make his advantages of it? 
And, to be very ſerious, it would be a misfortune - 
to the public ſor two perſons, heads of a family, to 
be both bad; fince, between two ſuch, a race of 
varlets might be propagated (Lovelaces and Belfords, 
if thou wilt) who might do great miſchief in the 
world. | | | 

Thou ſeeſt at bottom, that I am not an abandoned 
fellow; and that there is a mixture of gravity in me, 
This, as I grow older, may increaſe; and when my 
active capacity begins to abate, I may ſit down with 
the Preacher, and reſolve all my paſt life into vanity 
and vexation of ſpirit. + 44.8 

T his is certain, that I ſhall never find a woman ſo 


(a) See p 44. 
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well ſuited to my taſte, as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. I 
only with that 1 may have ſuch a Lady as ih to 
comfort and adorn my Setting-ſun. I have often 
thought it very unhappy for us both, that ſo excel- 
lent a creature ſprang, up a little too late for my ſet- 
ting out, and a little too early in my pregreſs, before 
can think of returning. And yet, as | have picked 
up the ſweet traveller in my way, I cannot help 
wiſhing, that ſhe would bear me company in the 295 
of my journey, a'tho' ſhe were to ſtep: out of ker 
own path to oblige me. And then, perhaps, we 
could put up in the evening at the ſame Inn; and be 
very happy in cach other's converſation ; recounting 
the difficulties and dangers we had paſſed in our way 
to it. 

imagine, that thou wilt be apt to ſuſpect, that 
ſome paſſages in this Letter were written in town. 
Why, Jack, 1 cannot but ſay, that the Weſtnünſter 
Air is a little groſſer than that at Hamſtead ; and the 
converſation of Mrs. Sinclair, and the Nymphs, lefs 
innocent than Mrs. Moore's and Miſs Rawlins's. And 
] think in my heart, than I can ſay and write thoſe 
things at one place, which I cannot at che other; 3 not 
indeed any-where elſe. 1 

1 came to town about Seven this morning All 
neceſſary directions and precautions remembered to be 
given. 

I beſought the favour of an audience before I ſer 
out, I was deſirous to ſee which of her lovelyifaces 
ſhe was pleaſed to put on, after another night had 
paled. But ſhe was reſolved, J ſound, to leave our 
quarrel open. She would not give me an opportunity 
lo much as to cntreat her again to cloſe it, before the 
arrival of Lady Betty and my Couſin. 

1 had notice from my Proctor, by a few lines 


brought by a man and horſe, juſt before I ſet out, that 


all diſhculties had been for two days paſt: lurmotated; 
and that I might have the Licence for fetching- 
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1 ſent up the Letter to my Beloved, by Mrs. Be- 
vis, with a repeated requeſt for admittance to her 
preſence upon it : But neither did this ſtand me in 
ſtead. I ſuppoſe ſhe thought it would be allowing 
of the conſequences that were naturally to be ex- 
pected to follow the obtaining of this inſtrument, 
if ſhe had conſented to ſee me on the contents of 
this Letter, having refuſed me that honour before I 
ſent it up to her. No ſurpriſing her. No advantage 
to be taken of her inattention to the niceſt cireum- 
ſtances. 

And now, Belford, I ſet out upon buſineſs. 


LETTER XXIX. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Joun BELFoRD, Ey. 


Monday, June 12. 


D IDST ever ſee a Licence, Jack? 

Edmund, by divine permiſſion, Lord Biſhop of 
Londen, To eur woell. beloved in Chriſt, Robert Lovelace 
[Your ſervant, my good Lord! What have I done 
to merit ſo much goodneſs, who never ſaw your Lord- 
ſhip in my life ?] of the pariſh of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, Bachelor, and Clariſſa Harlowe, of the ſanit 
pariſh, Spinſter, ſendeth greeting, -I/HEREAS ye are, 
as ts alledged, determined to enter into the holy State « 
Matrimony [This is only alledged, thou obſerveſt] 
and with the conſent of, &c. &c. &c. and are very deſi. 
rous of obtaining your Adarriage to be ſolemnized in the 
face of the Church : Me are willing that ſuch your honefi 
deſires ¶ Honeſt deſires, Jack !] may more ſpeedily have 
their due effett And therefore, that ye may be able t1 
procure ſuch Marriage to be freely and lawfully ſolemnized 
an the pariſb church of St. Martin in the Fields, or St, 
Giles's in the Fields in the County of Middleſex, by the 
Refer, Vicar, or Curate thereof, at any time of the year 
[At ANY time of the year, Te I] without publication 


2 
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of bans Provided, that by reaſon of any precontract 
[ verily think that I have had three or four precon- 
tracts in my time; but the good girls have not claim- 
ed upon them of a long while] conſanguinity, affinity, 
or any other us 5s cauſe whatſoever, there be no Inuful 
impediment in this behalf ; and that there be not at this 
time ary action, ſuit, plaint, quarrel, or demand, moved 
er depending before any judge eccleſiaſtical or temporal, for 
on concerning any Marriage contratted by or with either 
of you ; and that the ſaid Marriage be openly ſalemnixed 
in the Church above-mentioned, between the hours of eig 
and twelve in the farenoon ; and without prejudice to t 
Miniſter of the place where the ſaid woman is a. fßa- 
riſhioner : We do hereby, for goad cauſes [It colt me Let 
me ſee, Jack What did it coſt me?] give and grant 
our Licence, or facwlty, as well to you the parties can- 
tracting, as to the Nector, Vicar, or Curate of the ſaid 
Church, where the ſaid Marriage is intended to be ſo- 
lemnixed, to folemnize the ſame, in manner and form 
above. ſpeciſied, according to the rites and ceræmonies pre- 
ſcribed in the Book of: Camman- prayer in that behalf pubr 
liſhed by authority of Parliament. Provided always, That 
if hereafter any fraud fhall appear to have been commit- 
ted, at the time of. granting this Licence, either by falſe 
ſuggeſtions, or concealment of the truth [Now this, Belts 
ford, is a little hard upon us: For I cannot ſay, that 
every one of our ſuggeſtions is literally true z<=So, 
in good conſcience, I ought not to marry, under this 
Licence] the Licence Hall be vsid to all intents. and 
purpoſes, as if the ſame, had nat been granted. | And, is 
that caſe, we do inbibit all Miniſters whatſoever," if 
eny-thing of the premiſes ſhall came ta their knawledge, 
from proceeding ta the celebration of the ſaid Mar- 
rages 1 w ch firſt conſulting Us, or our vicar general. 
ven, &c. | . 
Then follow the Regiſter's name, and a large pen- 
dent ſeal, with theſe words round it SEAL oF THE 
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VicarR-GENERAL AND OFFICIAL PRINCIPAL or 
THE DIOCESE OF LONDON. — 

A good whimfical inſtrument, take it altogether ! 
But what, thinkeſt thou, are the arms to this 'matri- 
monial Harbinger ?—Why, in the firſt place, Two 
croſſed Swords ; to ſhew that Marriage is a ſtate of 
offence as well as defence; Three Lions, to denote, 
that thoſe who enter into the State, ought to have a 
triple proportion of courage. And [Couldſt thou 
bave imagined that theſe prieſtly fellows, in ſo ſolemn 
a caſe, would cut their jokes upon poor ſouls who 
came to have their hone deſires put in a. way to be 
gratified ;] there are three cro:hed horns, ſmartly top- 
knotted with ribbands; which being the Ladies wear, 
ſeem to indicate that they may very probably adorn, 
as well as beſtow, the Bulls feather. | 

To defcribe it according to Heraldry art, if I am 
not miſtaken—Gules, two Swords, faltire-wiſe, Or; 
ſecond coat, a chevron ſable between three bugle- 
horns, OR [ So it ought to be] On a chief of the ſa - 
cond, thiee Lions rampant of the firſt—But the de- 
vil take them for their hieroglyphics, ſhould I ſay, if 
I were determined in good earneſt to marry ! 

And determined to marry I would be, were it not 
for this conſideration, T hat once married, and I am 
married for life. n e 
That's the plague of it! — Could a man do as the 
Birds do, change every Valentine's day [A natural 
appointment! for Birds have not the ſenſe, forſopth, to 
fetter themſelves, as we wiſeacre men take great and- 
ſolemn pains to do] there would be nothing at all in 
it. And what a glorious time would the Lawyers 
bave, on the one hand, with their Noverint Univerſi*, 
and ſuits commenceable on reſtitution of goods and 
chattels; and the Parſons, on the other, with their 
indulgencies [renewable annually, as ether Licences] 
to the honeſt defires'of their clients? 7 

Then, were a ſtated mulct, according to Rank or 

| | Fortune, 
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Fortune, to be paid on every Change, towards the 


Exigencies of the State [But none on Renewals with 
the old Loves, for the ſake of encouraging conſtancy, 
eſpecially among the minzres] the Change would be 
made ſufficiently difficult, and the whole Public 
would be the better for it; while thoſe Children, 
which the Parents could not agree about maintaining, 
might be conſidered as the Children of the Public, and 
provided for like the Children of the antient Spartans, 
who were (as ours would in this cafe be) a nation of 
heroes. How, Jack, could I have improved upon 
Lycurgus's Inſtitutions, had I been a Lawgiver? 
Did I never ſhew thee a Scheme, which 1 drew up 
on ſuch a notion as this?—In which I demonſtrated 
the conveniencies, and obviated the inconventencies, of 
changing the preſent mode to this? I believe I never 
did, ; 
remember I proved, to a demonſtration, that 
ſuch a Change would be a means of annihilating, ab- 


ſolutely annihilating, four or five very atrocious and 


capital fins. = Rapes, vulgarly fo. called; Adultery, 
and Fornication; nor would Polygamy be, panted after. 
Frequently would it prevent Murders and Duelling- 
Hardly any ſuch thing as Tealou/y(the cauſe of ſhock- 
ing violences) would be heard of: And Hypocriſy 
between man and wife be baniſnhed the boſoms of 
each. Nor, probably would the reproach of. Barren- 
neſs reſt, as now it. too often does, where it is leaſt de- 
ſerved Nor would there poſſibly be ſuch a perſon as 
wa ae el Seto Zh " 7 
Moreover, whatija, multitude of. domeſtic quarrels 
would be avoided, were ſuch a Scheme carried into 
execution? Since both Sexes would bear with each 
other, in the view that they could help themſelves in 
a few months. TIS] © 3k N 5 
And then what a charming ſubject for converſation 
would be the gallant and generous laſt partings be- 
tween man and wife! Each, perhaps a new mate in 
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eye, and rejoicing ſecretly in the manumiſſion, could 
afford to be complaiſantly- ſorrowful in appearance, 
« He preſented her with this Jewel, it will be ſaid by 
« the reporter, for Example ſake: She him with 
„that: How he wept! How fe ſobb'd! How they 
looked after one another!“ Yet, that's the jeſt of 
it, neither of them wiſhing to ſtand another twelve» 
month's trial, : 

And if giddy fellows, or giddy girls, miſbehave in 
a firſt Marriage, whether from novice/hip, having ex- 
pected to find more in the matter than can be found; 
or from perverſeneſs on her part, or poſutiveneſs on his, 
each being miſtaken in the other [A mighty differ- 
ence, Jack, in the ſame perſon, an inmate, or a vi/itor }; 
what afine opportunity will each have, by this Scheme, 
of recovering a loſt character, and of ſetting all right 
in the next adventure ? __ 

And, O Jack, with what joy, with what rapture, 
would the changelings (or changeables, if thou like that 
word better) number the weeks, the days, the hours, 
as the annual obligation approached to its deſirable 

criod ! 

« As fer the Spleen or Vapours, no ſuch malady 
would be known or heard of. The Phyſical tribe 
would, indeed, be the ſufferers, and the only ſuf- 
ferers; ſince freſh health and freſh ſpirits, the conſe- 
quences of ſweet blood and ſweet humours (the mind 
and body continually pleaſed with each other) would 
perpetually flow in; and the joys of Eapectation, the 
higheſt of all our joys, would invigorate and keep all 
Alive. N 

But, that no Body of men might ſuffer, the Phi- 
ans, | thought, might turn Parſons, as there would 
be a great demand for Parſons. © Beſides, as is 
would be partakers in the general benefit, they mu 
be ſorry tellows indeed, if they preferred T hemſelves 
to the Public. | 

Every one would be married a dozen A 7 
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leaſt. Both men and women would be careful of 
their characters, and polite in their behaviour, as well 


as delicate in their perſons, and elegant in their 4r#/s 


[ A great matter each of theſe, let me tell thee, to keep 
paſhon alive] either to induce a Renewal with the old 
Love, or to recommend themſelves to a new. While 
the News papers would be crouded with paragraphs ; 
all the world their readers, as all the world would be 
concerned to ſee who and who's together — - 

<«« Yeſterday, for inſtance, entered into the Holy 
« State of Matrimony” [We ſhould all ſpeak reve- 
rently of matrimony then] *The Right Honourable 
« Robert Earl Lovelace” [I ſhall be an Earl by that 
time] © with her Grace the Dutcheſs Dowager of 
« Fifty-manors ; his Lordſhip's one-and thirtieth 
«© wife,” —1 ſhall then be contented, perhaps, to take 
up, as it is called, with a widow. But ſhe muſt not 
have had more than one huſband neither. 'Thou 
knoweſt, that I am nice in theſe particulars. 

1 know, Jack, that — for = part, wilt approve 
of my Scheme. 

As Lord M. and I, between us, have three or 
four Boroughs at command, I think I will get into 


Parliament, in order to brings in a Bill for 1 


Pur poſe. | 4» 

Neither will he Houſes of Dama * a 
Houſes of Convocation, have reaſon to object to it- 
And all the Courts, whether p:ritaal or ſenſual, civil 
or unciuil, will find their account in it, when patſed 
into a Law, 

By my ſoul, Jack, [ ſhould be apprehenk ve of * 
general inſurrection, and that incited by the Women, 
were ſuch a Bill to be thrown out. — For here is the 
Excellency of the Scheme: The Women will have 
equal — with the Men to be pleaſed with it. 

Doſt think, that d prerogative Harlowe, tor ex- 


ample, muſt not, if ſuch a Law were in being, have 


pulled in his horns ? —80 excellent a wife as he has, 
N 5 would 
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would never elſe have renctbed with ſuch a gloomy 
tyrant : Who, as well as all other married tyrants, 


muſt have been upon good behaviour from year to 
year» 


A; termagant wiſe, if ſuch. a Law were to paſe, 
would be a phoenix. 

Ihe Churches would be thet only market-places ſor 
the fair Sex; and Demeſlic Excellence the capital re- 
commendation. Sk 
Nor would there be an 0/4 Maid in Great Britain, 
and all its territories. For what an odd foul muſt ſhe 
be, who could not have her twelvemonth's trial? 

In ſkort, a total alteration for the better, in the 
meals and way of life in both Sexes, muſt, in a ver 
tew years, be the conſequence of ſuch a falutary Law, 

Who would have expected ſuch a one from'mel! 1 
wiſh the devil owe me not a ſpite for it. 

T hen would not the diſtinftion be very pretty, 
Jack? as in Flowers ;—Such a Gentleman, or ſuch 
a Lady, is an AN NAI Such a onea PERENNIA1 , 

One difficulty, however, as I remember, occurred 
to me, upon the probability. that a wife might be 
enceinte, as the Lawyers call it. But hue! 1 obyi- 
ated it. 

That no man ſhould be allowed to marry aitothex 
woman without his then wife's conſent, till ſhe were 
brought-to-bed, and he had defrayed all incident 
charges; and till it was agreed upon between them, 
wheiher the child ſhould be his, hers, or the public's. 
The women in this caſe, to have what I call the'coer- 
e oþiion For I would not have it in the man's 
power to be a dog neither. | 
„And indeed, I gave the turn of the ſcale in every 
part of my Scheme in the women's favour: For - 
ly do I love the ſweet rogues. | 

Hou infinitely more preferable this my Scheme to 
the Polygamy one of the old Patriarchs ; who had 
waves and concubines without number !—] _— 
bf avi 
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David and Solomon had their hundreds at à time, 
Had they not, Jack? * 


Let me add, That Annual Parliaments, and An- 


nua Marriages, are the projects next my heart. How 
could I expatiate upon the Benefits that would ariſe 
from both ! 242 | 


LE Kio $X3 5: -. 
Mr. LovELAaCE, To JOHN BELFORD, E. 
EI. L, but now my plots thicken; and my em- 


ployment of writing to thee on this ſubject will 


ſoon come to a concluſion. * For now, having got 


the Licence; and Mrs. Townſend with her Tars be- 


ing to come to Hamſtead next Wedneſday or T hurſ- 


day; and another Letter poſſibly or meſſage from Miſs 


Howe, to enquire how Miſs Harlowe does, upon the 
Ruſtic's report of her ill health, and to expreſs her 
wonder that ſhe has not heard from her in anſwer to 
her's on her eſcape';—I muſt ſoon blow up the Lady, 


or be blown up myſelf. And fo 1 am preparing, 
with Lady Perry and my Couſin Montague, to wait 


upon my Beloved with a coach-and-four, or a Sett ; 
tor Lady Betty will not ſtir out with a pair, for'the 


world; tho' but for two or three miles. And this is 


a well known part of her character. 


But as to the arms and creſt upon the coach and 


trappings ? | 
Doſt thou not know, that a Blunt's muſt ſupply 
her, while her own is new-lining and repairing? An 


opportunity ſhe is willing to take now {he is in Town. 


Nothing of this kind can be done to her mind in the 
Country, Liveries nearly Lady Betty's. 

Thou haſt ſeen Lady Betty Lawrance ſeveral times 
—Haft thou not, Belford? 

No, never in my life. 


But thou haſt; and lain with her too; or fame 


does thee more credit than thou deſerveſt — Why, 


Jack, knoweſt thou not Lady Betty's other name? 
N 6 | Ober 
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Other name | — Has ſhe two? 

She has. And what thinkeſt thou of Lady Bab. 
Wallis? 

O the devil! 

Now thou haſt it. Lady Barbara, thou knoweſt, 
lifted up in circumſtances, and by pride, never ap- 
pears or produces herſelf, but on occaſions ſpecial— 
To paſs to men of Quality or Price, for a Ducheſs, 
or Counteſs, at leaſt. She has always been admired 
for a grandeur in her air, that ſew women of Quality 


can come up to: And never was {ſuppoſed to be other 


than what ſhe paſſed for; thoꝰ often and often a para- 
mour for Lords. 

And who, thinkeſt thou, is my Couſin Montague? 

Nay, how ſhould 1 know ? 

How indeed]! Why, my little Johanetta Golding, 
a lively, yet modeſt- looking girl, is my Couſin Mon- 
tague. 

8 Belford, is an Aunt — There's a Couſin! 
Both have wit at will. Both are accuſtomed to ape 
Quality. Both are genteely deſcended. Miſtreſſes 
of themſelves; and well educated—Yet paſt pity.— 
True Spartan dames ; aſhamed of nothing but detec- 


tion — Always, therefore, upon their guard againſt that. 


And in their own conceit, when aſſuming top parts, 
the very Quality they ape. | 
And how doft think I dreſs them out?—Pll tell 
thee. 
Lady Betty in a rich gold Tiſſue, adorned with. 
Jewels of high price. 
My Couſin Montague in a pale pink, ſtanding on 


end with filver flowers of her own working. Char- 


lotte, as well as my Beloved, is admirable at her 
needle. Not quite ſo richly jewel'd out as Lady Bet- 
ty; but Ear-rings and Solitaire very valuable, and in- 
finitely becoming. 

Johanetta, thou knoweſt, has a good complexion, 
a ſine neck, and ears remarkably fine—ſo has Char- 
gots, She is nearly of Charlotte's ſtature too. 
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Laces both, the richeſt that could be procured. 

Thou canſt not imagine what a ſum the Loan of 
the Jewels coſt me; tho” but for three days. | 

This ſweet girl will half ruin me. But ſeeſt thou 
not by this time, that her reign is ſhort ?—lt muſt be 
ſo. And Mrs. Sinclair has already prepared every. 
thing for her reception once more. | 

& wn ﬆ | ; 

HERE come the Ladies—attended by Suſan Mor- 
riſon, a tenant-farmer's daughter, as Lady Betty's 
woman ; with her hands before her, and thoroughly 
inſtructed, | 

How dreſs advantages women !—eſpecially thoſe, 
who have naturally a gentecl air and turn, and have 
had education. | 
Hadſt thou ſeen how they paraded it—Coufin, and 
Couſin, and Nephew, at every word; Lady Betty 
bridling and looking haughtily-condeſcending : Char- 
lotte galanting her fan, aud ſwimming over the floor 
without touching it. | 

How I long to ſee my Nice- elect! cries one For 
they are told, that we are not married; and are pleaſed, 
that I have not put the ſlight upon them, that they 
had apprehended from me. 2 Wee 

How I long to ſee my dear Couſin that is to be, 
the other |! f 5 

Your La'ſhip, and your La'ſhip, and an aukward 
courteſy at every addreſs, prim Suſan Morriſon. 

Top your parts, ye villains |—You know how nicely 
I diſtinguiſh. There will be no paſſion in this caſe 
to blind the judgment, and to . on meditated de- 
luſion, as when you engage with Titled ſinners. My. 
Charmer is as cool and as diſtinguiſhing, tho". not 


quite ſo learned in her own Sex, as I am. Your 
commonly aſſumed dignity won't do for me now. 
Airs of ſuperiority, as if born to rank. But no over- 
do !—Doubting nothing. Let not your faces arraign 
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Eaſy and unaffected !—Your very dreſſes will give 
you pride enough. 48 7 

A little graver, Lady Betty. — More ſignificance, 
le's bridling in your dignity. 

That's the air! Charmingly hit —Again—— 
You have it, TRENT I 

Devil take you !—Leſs arrogance. You are got 
into airs of young Quality. Be leſs ſenſible of your 
new Condition, People born to dignity command 
reſpect without needing to require it. 

Now for your part, Couſin Charlotte! — 

Pretty well. But a little too frolicky that air— 
Yet have I prepared my Beloved to expect in you 
both, great vivacity and quality- freedom. 

_ Curſe thoſe eyes !—Thoſe glancings will never do. 
A down-calt baſhful turn, if you can command it 
Look upon me. Suppoſe Me now to be my Be- 
loved. | 
Devil take that Leer. Too fignificanily arch !— 
Once I knew you the girl I would now have you to be. 

Sprightly, but not confident, Couſin Charlotte! — 

Be ſure forget not to look down, or alide, when 
looked at. When eyes meet eyes, be yours the.re- 
treating ones. Your face will bear examination. 

O Lord! O Lord! that fo young a creature can fo 
ſoon forget the innocent appearance ſhe firſt charmed 
by; and which I thought born with you all |—Five 
years to ruin what Twenty had been building up! 

How natural the latter leſſon]! How difficult to re- 
gain the former ! | wr 

A ſtranger, as I hope to be ſaved, to the principal 
Arts of your Sex !—Once more, what-a-devil has 
your heart to do in your eyes? FRE 

Have I not told you, that my Beloved is a great 
obſerver of the eyes ? She once quoted upon me a 
4ext (a), which ſhewed me how ſhe came by her 

(a) Ecelus. xxvic The whoredom of a woman may be known in bur 


baugbey hoks and eye-lids, Watch over an impudent and mar ua net 
if * treſpaſ. obs .. : n ; 
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knowledge Dorcas's were found guilty of treaſon 
the firſt moment ſhe ſaw her. | * 

Once more, ſuppoſe me to be my Charmer. Nowy 
you are to encounter my examining eye, and my 
doubting heart— | 

That's my dear |! | 

Study that Air in the pier-glaſs !|— 

Charming !—PerfeQly right! 

Your honours, now, devils !— 

Pretty well, Couſin Charlotte, ſor a young coun- 
try Lady! — Vill form yields to familiarity, you may 
courteſy low. You muſt not be ſuppoſed to have 
{orgot your boarding-ſchool airs. 

But too low, too low, Lady Betty, for your years 
and your quality. The common fault of your Sex 
will be your danger: Aiming to be young too long. 
— The devils in you all, when you judge of your- 
ſelves by your wiſhes, and by your vanity ! Fifty, in 
that caſe, is never more than Fifteen, 

Graceful eaſe, conſcious dignity, like that of my 
charmer, O how hard to hit! | 

Both together now — 1 

Charming! — That's the Air, Lady Betty! — That's 
the Cue, Couſin Charlotte, ſuited to the character of 
each gut, once more, be ſure to have a guard 
upon your Eyes. 

Never fear, Nephew !— 

Never fear, Couſin. 

A dram.of Barbados each — 

And now we are gone 


IE T TER AAN 
Mr. LovELACE, To JohN BELFoRD, Ee; 


A. Mr. Sinclair's, Monday Afternoon, 
LL'S right, as heart can wiſh !—In ſpite of all 


objection EIn ſpite of a reluctance next to faint- 
ing -In ſpite of all foreſight, vigilance, ſuſpicion 
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once more is the Charmer of my ſoul in her old lod 


ings! | 
, throbs away every pulſe ! Now thump, 
thump, thumps my bounding heart for ſomething, ! 
But I have not time for the particulars of our ma- 
nagement. 
My Beloved is now directing ſome of her cloaths 
to be packed up —Never more to enter this houſe ! 
Nor ever more will ſhe, I dare ſay, when once again 


out of it! 


Yet not ſo much as a condition of forgiveneſs !— 
The Harlowe-ſpirited Fair-one will not deſerve my 
mercy !—She will wait for Miſs Howe's next Letter; 
and then, if ſhe find a difficulty in her new Schemes 
[Thank her for nothing]—will—Will what? — Why 
even then will take time to conſider, whether I am to 
be forgiven, or ſor ever rejected. An indifference 
that revives in my heart the remembrance of a thou- 
ſand of the like nature. — And yet Lady Betty and 
Miſs Montague [A man would te tembted to think, 
Fack, that they wiſh her to proveke my vengeance] de- 
clare, that I ought to be ſatisfied with fuch a proud 
ſuſpenſion ? 

They are entirely attached to her. Whatever The 
ſays, is, muſt be, goſpel! They are guarantees for 
her return to Hamſtead this night. They are te go 
back with her. A ſupper beſpoken by Lady Betty 
at Mrs. Moore's. All the vacant apartments there, 
by my permiſſion (for I had engaged them for a month 
certain) to be filled with them and their attendants, 
for a week at leaſt, or till they can prevail upon the 
dear Perverſe, as they hope they ſhall, to reſtore me 
to her favour, and to accompany Lady Betty to Ox- 
fordſhire. | 

The dear creature has thus far condeſcended—That 
ſhe will write to Miſs Howe, and acquaint her with 
the preſent ſituation of things. 

Ik ſhe write, I ſhall ſee what ſhe writes. But be- 
lieve ſhe will have other employment ſoon. | 


= 
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Lady Betty is ſure, ſhe tells her, that ſhe ſhall pre- 
vail upon her to forgive me; tho' ſhe dares ſay, that 
deſerve not forgiveneſs. Lady Betty is too delicate 
to enquire ſtrictly into the nature of my offence. But 
it muſt be an offence againſt her/elf, againſt Miſ Mon- 
tague, againſt the Virtuous of the whole Sex, or it could 
not be ſo highly reſented. Yet ſhe will not leave her 
till ſhe forgive me, and till ſhe ſee our Nuptials pri- 
vately celebrated, Mean time, as ſhe approves of her 
Uncle's expedient, ſhe will addreſs her as already my 
wife, before flrangers.. 

Stedman her Sollicitor may attend her for orders, 
in relation to her Chancery-affair, at Hamſtead. Not 
one hour they can be favoured with, will they loſe 
from the company and converſation of ſo dear, fo 
charming a new relation. | 

Hard then if ſhe had not obliged them with her 
company, in their coach-and-four, to and from their 
Couſin Leeſon's, who longed (as they themſelves had 
done) to ſee a Lady ſo juſtly celebrated. l 

© How will Lord M. be raptured when he ſees hes, 
© and can falute her as His Niece ! «nol 

„How wilt Lady Sarah ' bleſs. herſelf — She will 
* now think her loſs of the dear daughter ſhe mourns 
« for, happily ſupplied ” 

Miſs Montague dwells upon every word that falls 
from her lips. She perfectly adores her new Couſin: 
For her Coufin ſhe mu¹ be. And her Couſin will 
* ſhe call her! She anſwers for equal admiration in 
her Siſter Patty, N Wann 

* Ay, cry I (whiſpering loud enough for her to 
hear) how will my Couſin Patty's dove's eyes gliſten 
and run over, on the very firſt intervtew !—So-gra- - 
* cious, ſo noble, ſo unaffected a dear creature! 

% What a happy family,” chorus we all, will 
© ours be!“ q 

Theſe and ſuch like congratulatory admirations 
every hour repeated: Her modeſty hurt by the eeſta · 
tie 
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tic praiſes :—* Her graces are too natural to herſelf 
for her to be proud of them :—But ſhe muſt be 
© content to be puniſhed for excellencies that caſt a 
© ſhade upon the e excellent 

In ſhort, we are here, as at Hamſtead, all joy and 
rapture: All of us except my Beloved; in whoſe 
{weet face [ her almoſt fainting reluctance to re-enter 
theſe doors not overcome] reigns a kind of anxious 
ſerenity !—But how will even that be changed in a 
few hours ! 

Methinks I begin to pity the half-apprehenfive 
Beauty !—But, avaunt, thou unſeaſonably intruding 
pity ! Thou haſt more than once already well nigh 
undone me !—And, Adieu, Reflection ! Begone, Con- 
ſideration ! and Commiſeration ! I diſmiſs ye all, for 
at leaſt a week to come Be remembered her broken 
word! Her flight, when my fond ſoul was meditating 
mercy to her !—Be remembered her treatment of me 


in her Letter on her eſcape to Hamfſtead !—Her 


Hamſtead virulence 1—W hat is it ſhe ought not to 
expect from an unchained Beelzebub, and a plotting 
villain ? 
Be her preference of the Single Life to me alſo re- 
membered !—That ſhe deſpiſes me That ſhe even 
refuſes to be my WIFE !—A proud Lovelace to 
be denied a H/ife To be more proudly rejected by 
a Daughter of the Harlowes /—:The Ladies of my 
own family [She thinks them the Ladies of my family 
ſupplicating in vain for her returning favour to their 
deſpiſed kinſman, and taking Laws from her ſtill 
prouder punctilio 2 
Be the execrations of her vixen friend likewiſe re- 
membered, poured out upon me from her repreſenta- 


tions, and thereby made her own execrations! 


Be remembered ſtill more particularly, the Townſ- 
end plot, ſet on foot between them, and now, in a 
day or two, ready to break out; and the ſordid 
threatnings thrown out againſt me by that little f wy 

$ 
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Is not this the crifis for which J have been long 
waiting? Shall Tomlinſon, ſhall theſe women, be 
engaged ; ſhall ſo many engines be ſet a work, atan 
immenſe expence, with infinite contrivance ; and all 
to no purpoſe ? | 

Is not this the hour of her trial And in her, of 
the trial of the virtue of her whole Sex, ſo long pre- 
meditated, ſo long threatened ?—Whether her froſt 
be froſt indeed ? Whether her virtue be principle ? 
Whether, if once ſubdued, ſhe will net be always ſub- 
dued? And will the not want the very crown of her 
glory, the proof of her till now all ſurpaſſing excel- 
lence, it I ſtop ſhort of the ultimate trial? 

Now is the end of purpoſes long over-awed, often 
ſuſpended, at hand. And need I to throw the fins 
of her curſed family into the too weighty ſcale ? 

Aborred be force !—Be the thoughts of force] There's 
no triumph over the Vill in force! This I know I 
have ſaid (a). But would I not have avoided it, if I 
could ?—Havel not tried every other method ? And 
have I any other reſource left me? Can ſhe reſent 
the laſt outrage more than ſhe has reſented a fainter 
effort — And if her reſentments run ever ſo high, 
cannot I repair by Matrimony ?—She will not refuſe 
me, I know, Jack; the haughty Beauty will not re- 
fuſe me, when her pride of being corporally inviolate 
is brought down 3 when ſhe can tell no tales, but 
when (be her reſiſtance what it will) even her own 
dex will ſuſpe x Yielding in Reſiſtance ; and when 
that Modeſty, which may Fl her boſom with reſent- 
ment, will lock up her ſpeech, 

But how know I, that I have not made my own 
diſſiculties? Is ſhe not a woman? — What redreſs 
lies ſor a perpetrated evil ?—Muſt ſhe not live? 
Her piety will ſecure her life. And will not time be 
my friend !-—W hat, in a word, will be her beha- 
viour afterwards ?—She cannot fly me ! —She muſt 

| forgive 
(a) Vol, IV. p. 224, 
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forgive me And, as I have often ſaid, once forgiven, 
will be for ever forgiven. | 

Why then ſhould this enervating pity unſtee] my 
fooliſh heart ? 

It ſhall not. All theſe things will I remember; 
and think-of nothing elſe, in order to keep up a re- 
folution, which the women about me will have it J 
ſhall be ſtill unable to hold. 

I'll teach the dear charming creature to emulate 
me in contrivance ;—T11 teach her to weave webs 
and plots againſt her conqueror !—P'lI ſhew her, that 
in her ſmuggling ſchemes fhe is but a ſpider compared 
to me, and that ſhe has all this time been ſpinning 
only a Cobweb ! | 

| * * ** | 

WHAT ſhall we do now ! We are immerſed in 
the depth of grief and apprehenſion ! How ill do wo- 
men bear diſappointment !—Set upon going to Ham- 
ſtead, and upon quitting for ever a houſe ſhe re-en- 
tered with infinite reluctance; what things ſhe in- 
tended to take with her, ready packed up ; herſelf on 
tip-toe to be gone; and I prepared to attend her thi- 
ther; ſhe begins to be afraid, that fhe ſhall not go 
this night; and in grief and deſpair has flung herſelf 
into her old apartment; locked herſelf in; and thro 
the key-hole Dorcas ſees her on her knees—praying 
J ſuppoſe for a ſafe deliverance. | 


And from what ?—And wherefore theſe agonizing 

apprehenſions ? _ 5 
Why, here, this unkind Lady Betty, with the dear 
creature's knowledge, tho? to her concern, and this 
mad-headed Couſin Montague without it, while ſhe 
was employ'd in direCting her package, have hurried 
away in the coach to their own lodgings [Only, in- 
deed, to put up ſome night cloaths, and ſo forth, in 
order to attend their ſweet Couſin to Hamſtead]; 
and, no leſs to my ſurprize than hers, are not yet 

returned, | 
] have 


— 
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I have ſent to know the meaning of it. 

In a great hurry of ſpirits, ſhe would have had me 
to go myſelf. Hardly any pacifying her !—The girl, 
God bleſs her! is wild with her own idle apprehen- 
ſions !—W hat is ſhe afraid of? 

[ curſe them both for their delay— y tardy vil- 
lain, how he ſtays !—Devil fetch them ! Let them 
ſend their coach, and we'll go without them. In 
her hearing I bid the fellow tell them ſo.— Perhaps 
he ſtays to bring the coach, if any thing happens to 
hinder the Ladies from attending my Beloved this 
night. 

* „ * 

DeviL take them, again ſay 11— They promiſed 
too they would not ſtay, becauſe it was but two 
nights ago, that a chariot was robbed at the foot of 
Hamſtead hill; which alarmed my Fair-one when 
told of it! 45 


Oh ! here's Lady Betty's ſervant, with a billet, 


Toa ROBERT LovE LACE, Eſq. 

Monday night: 

E Xcuſe us, dear Nephew, I beſeech you, to m 
deareſt Kinſwoman. One night cannot brea 

ſquares. For here Miſs Montague has been taken vio- 
lently ill with three fainting fits, one aſter another. 
The hurry of her joy, I believe, to find your dear 
Lady fo much ſurpaſs all expeCtation | Never did Fa- 
mily-love, you know, reign ſo ſtrong, as among us] 
and the too eager deſire ſhe had to attend her, have 
occaſioned it! For ſhe has but weak ſpirits, poor 
girl! well as ſhe looks, | | | 3j 

If ſhe be better, we will certainly go with you to- 
motrow morning, after we have breakfaſted with Her, 
at your lodgings, But, whether ſhe be, or not, I 
will do myſelf the pleaſure to attend your Lady to 
Hamftead ; and will be with you for that purpoſe 


about 
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about nine in the morning. With due compliments 
to your molt worthily beloved, I am ; 
Yours afßectionately, ; 
EL1ZAB. LAWRANCE, 


Faith and troth, Jack, I know not what to do 
with myſelf : For here, juſt now, baving ſent in the 
above note by Dorcas, out came my Beloved with 
it in her hand: In a fit of phrenſy !—True, by my 
Soul! 

She had indeed complained of her bead all the 
evening. . | 

Dorcas ran to me, out of breath, to tell me, that 
her Lady was coming in ſome ſtrange wav: But ſhe 
followed her ſo quick, that the frighted wench had 
not time to ſay in. what way. 

It ſeems, when ſhe read the billet Now indeed, 
Taid ſhe, am I a loſt creature! O the poor Clariſſa 
Harlowe ? 

She tore off her head-clothes : enquired where I 
was: And in ſhe came, her ſhining treſſes flowing 
about her neck ; her ruffles torn, and hanging in tat- 
ters about her ſnowy hands; with her arms ſpread 
out; her eyes wildly turned, as if ſtarting from their 
orbits— Down ſunk ſhe at my feet, as ſoon as ſhe 
approached me; her charming boſom heaving to her 
uplifted face; and claſping her arms about my knees, 
Dear Lovelace, ſaid ſhe; if ever—if ever—if ever— 
And, unable to ſpeak another word, quitting her 
claſping hold, down proſtrate on the floor ſunk ſhe, 
neither in a Fit nor out of one. 

I was quite aſtoniſhed —All my purpoſes ſuſpended 
for a few moments, I knew neither what to ſay, nor 
what to do. But, recollecting myſelf, Am I again, 
thought I, in a way to be overcome, and made a 
fool of ! —If I now recede, I am gone for ever, 

L raiſed her; But down ſhe ſunk, as if quite dil- 
Jointed ; her limbs failing her - yet not in a Fit ner 
ther, 


LY 
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ther. I never heard of or ſaw ſuch a dear unac- 
countable : Almoſt lifeleſs,” and ſpeechleſs: too for a 
ſew moments What muſt her apprehenſions be at 
that moment? And for what ?—An high - notioned 
dear ſoul! Pretty ignorance ! thought I. _ 

Never having met with ſo ſincere, ſo unqueſtion- 
able a repugnance, I was ſtaggered—I was confound- 
ed—Yet how ſhould I know that it would be ſo till 
tried? And how, having proceeded thus far, could 
I ſtop, were I nt to have had the women to goad me 
on, and to make light of circumflances, which they 
pretended to be better judges of than I ? 

I lifted her, however, -into a chair ; and in words 
of diſordered paſſion, told her, All her fears were 
needieſs: Wondered at them: Begged of her to be 
pacified : Beſought her reliance on my faith and ho- 
nour : And revowed all my old vows, and poured 
ſorth new ones. 

At laſt, with an heart-breaking ſob, I ſee, I ſee, 
Mr. Lovelace, in broken ſentences ſhe ſpoke—I ſes, 
I ſee—that at laſt—at laſt II am ruined [- Ruined, 
it your pity—Let me implore your pity !—And down 
on her boſom, like a half-broken-ſtalked Lily top- 
heavy with the overcharging dews of the morning, 
ſunk her head, with a ſigh that went to my heart, 

All I could think of to re- aſſure her, when a little 
recovered, I ſaid, | 

Why did I not ſend for their coach, as I had inti- 
mated? It might return in the morning for the La- 
dies. 

[ had actually done fo, I told her, on ſeeing her 
ſtrange uneafineſs. But it was then gone to fetch a 
doctor for Miſs Montague, leſt his chariot ſhould not 
be ſo ready. | | 

Ah! Lovelace! ſaid ſhe, with a doubting face; 
anguiſh in her imploring eye. 

Lady Betty would think it very ſtrange, I told her, 
i: the were to know it was ſo diſagreeable to * to 
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ſtay one night for her company in the houſe where ſhe 
had paſſed / many. 

She called me'names upon this—She had called me 
names before. —I was patient. 

Let her go to Lady Betty's lodgings, then; di. 
reciiy go; if the perſon I called Lady Betty was really 

Lady Betty. | | | 
If, my dear! Good Heaven! What a villain does 
that Ir ſhew you believe me to be! | 

I cannot help it—I beſeech you once more, Let 
me go to Mrs, Leebu's if that IF ought not to be 
ſaid. 

Then aſſuming a more reſolute ſpirit—I will go! I 
will enquire my way I- will go by myſelf !—And 
would have ruſhed by me. 

I folded my arms about her to detain her; plead- 
ing the bad way | heard poor Charlotte was in; and 
what a farther concern her impatience, if ſhe went, 
would give to poor Charlotte. 

She would believe nothing I ſaid, unleſs I would 
inſtantly order a coach (ſince ſhe was not to have 
Lady Betty's, nor was permitted to go to Mrs, Lee- 
ſon's) and let her go in it to Hamftead, late as it 
was, and all alone; ſo much the better: For in the 
houſe of people of whom Lady Betty, upon enquiry, 
had heard a bad character [Dropt fooliſhly This, by 
my prating new relation, in order to do credit to herſelf, 
by depreciating others] : every thing, and every face, 
looking with ſo much meaning vileneſs, as well as 
my own [Thou art ſtill too ſenſible, thought I, my 
Charmer 1]; ſhe was reſolved not to ftay another 
night. | | ec 


” 


Dreading what might happen as to her intellects, 
and being very apprehenſive, that ſhe might poſſibly 
go thro” a great deal before morning (tho' more vio- 
lent ſhe could not well be with the worſt ſhe dreaded) 
I'bumoured her, and ordered Will. to endeavour to 
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get a coach directly, to carry us to Hamſtead ; I cared 
not at what price. | 
Robbers, with whom I would have terrified her, ſhe 
feared not—T was all her fear, I found; and this houſe 
her terror: For I ſaw plainly,'that ſhe now believed, 
that Lady Betty and Miſs Montague were both im- 
poſtors. | | 
But her miſtruſt is a little of the lateſt to do her 
ſervice | | 8 | 
And, O Jack, the Rage of Love, the Rage of Re- 
venge is upon me!] By turns they tear me The pro- 
greſs already made— The womens inſtigations— The 
power I ſhall have to try her to the utmoſt, and ſtill to 
marry her, if ſhe be not to be brought to cohabitation 
et me periſh, Belford, if ſhe eſcape me now? 


„ * * L | 

W1LL, is not yet come back. Near Eleven, — 

| * * 2 N | 
WILL, is this moment returned. —No coach to be 1 

d got, either for love or money. i , 

e Once more, ſhe urges—To Mrs. Leeſon's let me | 

» go, Lovelace! Good Lovelace, let me go to Mrs. Lee- | 

it ſon's? What is Miſs Montague's illneſs to my terror? 

e — For the Almighty's ſake, Mr. Lovelace ! — her 

J. hands claſped 6 Ry" 

by O my angel ! What a wildneſs is this !—Do you 

If, know, do you ſee, my deareſt life, what appearance 

ce, your cauſleſs apprehenſions have given you? - Do 

28 you know it is paſt Eleven o'clock? 

my Twelve, One, Two, Three, Four—any hour 

her I care not—lf you mean me honourably, let me go 


out of this hated houſe ! . Es hes 
Thou'lt obſerve, Belford, that tho? this was written 
afterwards, yet (as in other places) I write it as it was 
ſpoken and happened, as if J had retired to put down 
every ſentence as ſpoken. I know thou likeſt this lively 
preſent-tenſe manner, as it is one of my peculiars, 


Juſt as ſhe had repeated the laſt words, IF you mean 
Vol. V. | 
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me honourably, let me go out of this hated houſe, in came 
Mrs. Sinclair, in a great ferment—And what, pray, 
Madam, has this houſe done to you? — Mr. Lovelace, 
you have known me ſome time; and, if I have not the 
niceneſs of this Lady, I hope I do not deſerve to be 
treated thus! | * 
| She ſet her huge arms akembo : Hoh Madam, let 
me tell you, I am amazed at your freedoms with my 
character! And, Mr. Lovelace [holding up, and vio- 
lently ſhaking, her head] if you are a gentleman, and 
a man of honour — 
Having never before ſeen any-thing but obſequiouſ- 
neſs in this woman, little as the liked her, ſhe was 
frighted at her maſculine air, and fierce look—God 
help me! cried ſne What will become of me now! 
Then, turning her head hither and thither, in a wild 


kind of amaze, Whom have for a protector! What 
will become of me now! | 


. 7 will be your protector, my deareſt Love But 


indeed you are uncharitably ſevere upon poor Mrs, 
Sinclair ! Indeed you are !—She is a gentlewoman 
born, and the relict of a man of honour ; and tho? left 
in ſuch circumſtances as to oblige her to let lodgings, 
yet would ſhe ſcorn to be guilty of a wilful baſeneſs, 

I hope ſo—lt may be ſo—I may be miſtaken—But 
hut there is no crime, I preſume, no treaſon, to ſay 


1 don't like her houſe. 


The old dragon ſtraddled up to her, with her arms 


kemboed again—Her eye-brows erect, like the briſtles 
upon a hog's back, and, ſcouling over her ſhortened 


noſe, more than half-hid her ferret eyes. Her mouth 


was diſtorted. . She pouted out her blubber- lips, as if 


to bellows up wind and ſputter into her horſe-noftrils; 


and her chin was curdled, and more than uſually pro- 
minent with paſſion, ja 


With two Hoh- Madams ſhe accoſted the frighted 
Fair-one ; who, terrified, caught hold of my ſleeve. 
1 feared ſhe would fall into fits; and, with a look ot 


. | indig- 
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indignation, told Mrs. Sinclair, that theſe apartments = 
were mine; and I could not imagine what ſhe meant, 
either by liſtening to what paſſed between me and my 
ſpouſe, or to come in uninvited; and ſtill more I won- 
dered at her giving herſelf theſe ſtrange liberties, 

may be to blame, Jack, for ſuffering this wretch - f 
to give herſelf theſe airs; but her n in was with- WM 
out my orders. | 

The old Beldam, throwing herſelf into a chair, fell B 
a blubbering and exclaiming. And the pacifying of | 


her, and endeavouring to reconcile the Lady to um 
took up till near One a clock. 


4 S <-> - -- = . 


And thus, between terror, and the late hour, * g 
ö what followed, ſhe was diverted from the thoughts of | 
1 getting out of the houſe to Mrs. Leeſon' 5, or an- | 
t where elfe, 

1 LETTER XXXIL 


$, Mr. LovELACE, To JohN BELForD, /g. 

7 | Tueſday Morn. June 1 

-4 AN D now, Belford, I can go no farther T he 
85 affair is over. Clariffa lives, And I am | 
8 Your humble Servant, 

ut . R. LovELACE, 
ay 

wo The Sd of this black tranſa&tion is given by the 
les injured Lady to Miſs Howe, in her ſubſequent 
ed Letters, dated Thurſday, July 6. Set Vale VL 
* Letters xliv. xlv. xlvi. 


0 
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LETTER xXVXXIII. 


Mr. BELFORD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, E,. 


ted MWMatſerd, Wedn. June 14. 

* O Thou ſavage- hearted monſter ! What work haſt | 

de- thou made in one guiliy hour, for a whole age of un 
8 repentance | O 2 I am ö | 
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J am inexpreſſibly concerned at the ſate of this 
matchleſs Lady ! She could not have fallen into the 
hauds of any other man breathing, and ſuffered as ſhe 
bas done with thee. 

I had written a great part of another long Letter, to 
try to {often thy fiinty heart in her favour; for I thought 
- It but too likely, that thou ſhouldſt ſucceed in getting 
her back again to the accurſed woman's But I find 
it would have been too late, had I finiſhed it, and ſent 
it away. Yet cannot | forbear writing, to urge thee to 
make the only amends thou now canſt make her, by 
a proper uſe of the Licence thou haſt obtained. 
Poor, poor Lady! It is a pain to me, that I ever ſaw 
her. Such an adorer of virtue to be ſacrificed to the 
vileſt of her Sex; and | hou their implement in the 
devil's hands, for a purpoſe ſo baſe, ſo ungenerous, fo 
inhumane l- Pride thyſelf, O cruelleſt of men! in this 
reflection; and that thy triumph over a woman, who 
for thy ſake was abandoned of every friend ſhe had in 
the world, was effected, not by advantages taken of 
her weakneſs and credulity ; but by the blackeſt arti- 
fice; alter a long courſe of ſtudied deceits had been 
tried to no purpole. | | 

| can tell thee, it is well either for thee or for me, 
that I am not the Brother of the Lady. Had I been 
her Brother, her violation muſt have been followed by 
the blood of one of us. | | 

Excuſe me, Lovelace; and let not the Lady fare the 
worſe for my concern for her. And yet I have but one 
other- motive to aſk thy excuſe ; and that is, becauſe 1 
owe to thy own communicative pen the knowledge I 
have of thy barbarous villainy, ſince thou mighteſty if 
thou wouldſt, have paſſed it upon me for a common 
ſeduction. 

CAR Iss A LIvESs, thou ſayſt. That ſhe does, is 
my wonder: and theſe words ſhew, that thou thyſelf 
(tho' thou couldſt, nevertheleſs, proceed) hardly ex- 

pectedit 
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pectedſt ſne would have ſurvived the outrage. What 
mutt have been the poor Lady's diftreſs (watchful as 
ſhe had been over her honour) when dreadful Cer- 
tainty took place of cruel Apprehenfion'!—And yet a 
man may gueſs what it muſt have been, by that which 
thou painteſt, when ſhe ſuſpected herſelf tricked, de- 
ſerted, and betrayed, by the pretended Ladies, 

That thou couldſt behold her phrenſy on this occa- 
ſion, and her half-ſpeechleſs, half-fainting proſtration 


at thy ſeet, and yet retain thy evil purpoſes, will hardly * 


be thought credible, even by thoſe who know thee, if 
they have ſeen her. | hn ct 
Poor, poor Lady! With ſuch noble qualities as 
would have adorned the molt exalted married lite, to 
fall into the hands of the only man in the world, who 
could have treated her as thou haſt treated her And 
to let looſe the old dragon, as thou properly calleſt her, 
upon the before- affrighted innocent, what a barbarit 
was that! What a poor piece of barbarity! in order 


to obtain by Terror, what thou deſpairedſt to gain by ; 


Love, tho? ſupported by ſtratagems the moſt infidious 

O LoveLace! LoveLACE ! had I doubted it be- 
fore, I ſhould now be convinced, that there muſt be a 
WORLD AFTER THIS, to do juſtice to injured merit, 
and to puniſh barbarous perfidy ! Could the divine 
SOCRATES, and the divine CLARISSA, otherwiſe 
have ſuffered ? 

But let me, if poſſible, for one moment, try to 
forget this villainous outrage on the moſt excellent of 
women. | | 

I have buſineſs here, which will hold me yet a few 
days; and then perhaps I ſhall quit this houſe for 
ever. 

I have had a ſolemn and tedious time of it. I ſhould 
never have known, that | had half the reſpect I real 
find I had for the old gentleman, had J not ſo cloſely, 
at his earneſt deſire, attended him, and been a witneſs 
of the tortures he underwent, 


O 3 | This 
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This melancholy occaſion may poſſibly have con- 
tributed to humanize me: But ſurely I never could 
have been ſo remorſeleſs a caitiff as hau haſt been, to 
a woman of half this Lady's excellence. 

But pr'ythee, dear Lovelace, if thou'rt a man, and 
not a devil, refolve, out of hand, to repair thy ſin of 
ingratitude, by conferring upon thyſelf the higheſt ho- 
nour thou can receive, in making her lawfully thine. 

But if thou canſt not prevail upon thyſelf to do her 
this juſtice, I think I ſhould not ſcruple a tilt with thee 
[An everlaſting rupture at leaſt muſt follow] if thou 
lacrificeſt her to the accurſed women. 

Thou art defirous to know what advantage I reap 
by my Uncle's demiſe. I do not certainly know 
for I have not been ſo greedily folicitous on this ſub- 
jet, as ſome of the kindred have been, who ought 
to have ſhewn more decency, as I have told them, 
and ſuffered the corpſe to have been cold before they 
had begun their hungry enquiries, But, by what I 
gathered from the poor man's talk to me, who oftener 
than I wiſhed touched upon the ſubject, I deem it 
will be upwards of 5000/. in caſh, and in the funds, 
after all Legacies paid, beſides the real eſtate, which 
is a clear 10001. a year. 

I wiſh from my heart, thou wert a Money-lover ! 
Were the Eſtate to. be of double the value, thou 
ſhouldſt have it every ſhilling; only upon one condition 
[for my circumſtances before were as eaſy as I wiſh 
them to be while I am ſingle] — That thou wouldſt 
permit me the honour of being this ſatherleſs Lady's 
Father, as it is called, at the altar. : 

Think of this! my dear Lovelace: Be honeſt: And 
let me preſent thee with the brighteſt jewel that man 


ever poſſeſſed; and then, body and foul, wilt thou 
bind to thee for ever, thy 


BELFORD. + 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
Mr. LovELACE, To JoRN BELFORD, Eſq. 


T hur ſday, June 15. | 
LET me alone, you great dog, you !—Let me 
alone! — have I heard a leſſer boy, his coward 

arms held over his head and face, ſay to a bigger, who 
was pommeling him, for having run away with his 
apple, his orange, or his ginger-bread. * 

So ſay I to thee, on occaſion of thy ſeverity to thy 
poor friend, who, as thou owneſt, has furniſned thee 
(ungenerous as thou art !) with the weapons thou 
brandiſheſt ſo fearfully againſt him. — And to what 
purpoſe, when the miſchief is done? when, of con- 
ſequence, the affair is irretrievable ? and when a 
CLARISSA could not move me? on 

Well, but, after all, I muſt own, that there is 
ſomething very ſingular in this Lady's cafe : And, at 
times, I cannot help regretting, that I ever attempted 
her; ſince not one power either of Bedy or Soul could 
be moved in my favour ;z and ſince, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of the philoſopher, on a much graver occafion, 
There is no difference to be found between the ſkull 
of king Philip, and that of another man. 

But people's extravagant notions of things alter not 
facts, Belford : And, when all's done, Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe has but run the fate of a thouſand others of 
ber Sex—Only that they did not ſet ſuch a romantic 
value upon what they call their Zonour ; that's all. 


And yet I will allow thee this — That if a perſon ſets 
a high value upon any-thing, be it ever ſuch a trifle in 


itſelf, or in the eye of others, the robbing of that per- 
ſon of it is not a trifle to him. Take the matter in this 


light, I own I have done wrong, great wrong, to this 
admirable creature. ry pH 


- 


But have I not known twenty and twenty of the 


Sex, who have ſeemed to carry their notions of virtue 
A 04 high; 
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high; yet, when brought to the teſt, have abated of 
their ſeverity? And how ſhould we be convinced that 
any of them are proof, till they are tried? 

A thouſand times have J ſaid, that I never yet met 
with ſuch a woman as this. If I had, I hardly ever 
ſhould have attempted Miis Clarifla Harlowe. Hither- 
to ſhe 1s all angel : And was not that the point which 
at ſetting out 1 propoied to try (a)? And was not Co- 
habitation ever my darling view ? And am I not now, 
at laſt, in the high-road to it? Alt is true, that I have 
nothing to boaſt of as to her Will. The very contrary, 
But now are we come to the Teſt, whether the cannot 
be brought to make the beſt of an irreparable evil 
If ſhe exclaim [She has reaſon to exclaim, and I will 
lit down with patience by the hour together to hear 
her exclamations, till ſhe 1s tired of them ] ſhe will 
then deſcend to expoſtulation perhaps: Expoſtulation 
will give me hope: Expoſtulation will ſnew, that ſhe 
hates me not. And if ſhe hate me not, ſhe will for- 
give: And if ſhe now forgive; then will all be over; 
and ſhe will be mine upon my own terms: And it 
ſhall then be the whole ſtudy of my future life to make 
der hp | 

50, Belford, thou ſeeft, that I have journeyed on 
to this ſtage indeed, thro? infinite mazes, and as in- 
finite remorſes] with one determined point in view, 
from the firſt, To thy urgent ſupplication then, that 
I will do her grateful juſtice by marriage, let me an- 
{wer in Matt. Prior's two lines on his hoped-tor Audi- 


torſhip ; as put into the mouths of his St. John and 
Harley; 


Let that be done, which Matt. dai ſay. 
YEA, quoth the Earl UT Nor To- DA. 


Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I make no reſolutions, hows 
ever, againſt doing her, one time or other, the wiſhed- 
for juſtice, even were Ito ſucceed in my principal view, 


(a) See Vol, III. p. 87. ; 
Coba. 
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Cobabitation. And of this I do affure thee, that, if I 
ever marry, it muſt, it ſhall be Miſs Clarifla Harlowe. 
Nor is her honour at all impaired with me, by what 
ſhe has /o far ſuffered : But the contrary. She muſt 
only take care, that, if ſhe be at laſt brought to forgive 
me, ſhe ſhew me, that her Lovelace is the only man 
on earth, whom {ſhe could have forgiven on the like 
occaſion. | | | 

But, ah, Jack ! what, in the mean time, ſhall I do 
with this admirable creature? At preſent -I am Toth 
to ſay 1t—But, at preſent] ſhe is quite ſtupeſied. 

I had rather, methinks, ſhe ſhould have retained all 
her active powers, tho” I had ſuffered by her nails and 
her teeth, than that ſhe ſhould be ſunk into ſuch a ſtate 
of abſolute—inſenſibility (ſhall I call. it?) as ſhe has 
been in ever ſince Tueſday morning: Yet, as ſhe 
begins a little to revive, and now-and-then to call 
names, and to exclaim; I dread almoſt to engage with 
the anguiſh of a ſpirit that owes its extraordinary 
agitations to a niceneſs that has no example either in 
antient or modern Story. For, after all, what is 
there in her caſe, that ſhould fupefy ſuch a glowing, . 
ſuch a blooming charmer ?—Excelſs of grief, excels of 
terror, has made a perſon's hair ſtand on end, and even 
(as we have read) changed the colour of it. But that 
it ſhould ſo ſtupify, as to make a perſon, at times, in- 
ſenſible to thoſe imaginary wrongs, which would raiſe 
others from ſtupefaction, is very ſurpriſing ! & 

But I will leave this ſubjeCt, leſt it ſhould make me 
teo grave. | 54 

I was yeſterday at Hamſtead, and diſcharged all ob- 
11zations there, with no ſmall applauſe. I told them, 
that the Lady was now as happy as myſelf : And that 
15 no great untruth; for I am not altogether ſo, when 
L allow myſelf to think. . 

Mrs. Townſend, with her Tars, had not been then 
there.” I told them what I would have them fay to her, 
it ſhe came, | 


* 
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Well, but, after all [How many after-alPs have 
12] I could be very grave, were I to give way to it, 
— The devil take me for a fool! What's the matter 
with me, I wonder II muſt breathe a freſher air for 
a few days, : 

But what ſhall I do with this admirable creature the 
while ?—Hang me, if I know !—For, if I ſtir; the 
venomous Spider of this habitation will want to ſet. 
upon the charming Fly, whoſe ſilken wings are already 
{o entangled in my enormous web, that ſhe cannot 
move hand or foot: For ſq much has grief ſtupeſied 
ber, that ſhe 1s at preſent as deſtitute of will, as ſhe 
always ſeemed to be of deſire, I muſt not therefore 
think of leaving ber yet for two days together. 


een 
Mr. LoveLact, To Jonn BeLFoRD, E,. 


I Have juſt now had a ſpecimen of what the reſent- 
ment of this dear creature will be when quite reco- 
vered: An affecting one !—For, entering an apart- 
ment after Dorcas ; and endeavouring to ſooth and 
pacify her diſordered mind; in the midſt of my blan- 
diſhments, ſhe held up to Heaven, in a ſpeechleſs 
agony, the innocent Licence (which ſhe has in her 
own power); as the poor diſtreſſed Catalans held up 
their Engliſh treaty, on an occaſion that keeps the 
worſt of my aCtions in countenance. | 
She ſeemed about to call down vengeance upon 
me; when, happily, the Leaden God, in pity to her 
trembling Lovelace, waved over her half-drowned 
eyes his ſomniferous wand, and laid afleep the fair 
Exclaimer, before ſhe could go half thro? with her 
intended imprecation. 
Thou wilt gueſs, by what I have written, that ſome 
little Art has been made uſe of: But it was with a ge- 
nerous deſign (if thou'lt allow me the word on ſuch an 
occaſion) in order to leſſen the too quick ſenſe ſhe was 


BAS likely 
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likely to have of what ſhe was to ſuffer. A contrivance 
] never had occaſion for before, and had not thought 
of now, if Mrs. Sinclair had not propoſed it to me: 
To whom I left the management of it; And I bave 
done nothing but curſe her ever ſince, leſt the quan- 
tity ſhould have for ever damped her charming intel- 
lects. | 

Hence my concern—PFor I think the poor Lady 
ought not to have been ſo treated. Poor Lady, did I 
ſay ?—What have I to do with thy creeping ſtyle ?— - 
But have not I the worſt of it; ſince her inſenſibility 
bas made me but a thief to my'own joys ? ' 

1 did not intend to tell thee of this little innocent 
trick ; for ſuch I deſigned it to be; but that I hate 
dilingenuouſneſs: To thee, eſpecially: And as I can- 
not help writing in a more ſerious vein than uſual, thou 
wouldſt perhaps; had I not hinted the true cauſe, have 
imagined that I was ſorry for the fact itſelf : And this 
would have given thee a good deal of trouble in ſcrib- 
bling dull perſuaſives to repair by Matrimony ; and 
me in reading thy crude nonſenſe. Beſides, one day 
or other, thou mighteſt, had I not confeſſed it, have 
heard of it in an aggravated manner; and I know 
thou haſt ſuch an high opinion of this Lady's virtue, 
that thou wouldſt be diſappointed, if thou hadſt reaſon 
to think, that ſhe was ſubdued by her own conſent, or 
any the leaſt yielding in her will. And fo is ſhe be- 
holden to me in ſome meaſure, that, at the expence of 
my honour, ſhe may fo juſtly form a plea, wen will 
intirely falve hers. | 

And now is the whole ſecret out. | 

Thou wilt ſay Jam a horrid fellow !—As the Laily 
does, that I am the unchained Beelzebub, and a {axe J 
villain ; And as this is what you both ſaid beforehand, 
and nothing worſe can be faid, I defire, if thou wouldſt- 
not nave me quite ſerious with * and that I ſhould 
think thou meaneſt more by thy Tilting hint, than I 


am willing to believe — doſt, chat 2 wilt „ 
thy 
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thy inveCtives : For is not the thing done ?—Can it 

be helped ?—And muſt I not now try to make the 

beſt of it? And the rather do I enjoin thee this, and 

inviolable ſecrecy ; becauſe I begin to think, that my 

1 will be greater than the fault, were it to 
only from my own reflection. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Mr. LovELACE, To JoHN BELFORD, £/7. 


| Friday, Fune 16. 
1 AM ſorry to hear of thy misfortune; but hope 

thou wilt not long lie by it. Thy ſervant tells 
me, what narrow eſcape thou hadſt with thy neck. 
I wiſh it may not be ominous : But I think thou 
ſeemeſt not to be in ſo enterpriſing a way as former- 
ly; and yet, merry or ſad, thou ſeeſt a Rake's neck 
is always in danger, if not from the hangman, from 
his own horſe. But *tis a vicious toad, it ſeems ; 
and I think thou fhouldſt never venture upon his back 
again ; for *tis a plaguy thing for rider and horſe both 
to be vicious. 

The fellow tells me, thou defireſt me to eontinue 
to write to thee in order to divert thy chagrin on thy 
forced confinement : But how can I think it in my 
power to divert, when my ſubject is not pleaſing to 
myſelf ? | 

Czfar never knew what it was to be hipped, I will 
call it, till he came to be what Pompey was; that is 
to ſay, till he arrived at the height of his ambition: 
Nor did thy Lovelace know what it was to be 


gloomy, till he had completed his wiſhes upon the 


moſt charming creature in the world. 

And yet why ſay I completed? when the will, the 
conſent, is wanting—And I have ſtill views before me 
of obtaining that ? 

Yet | could almoſt join with thee in the wiſh, which 
thou ſendeſt me up by thy ſervant, unfriendly as it — 

4 that 
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that I had had thy misfortune before Monday night 
lait : For here, the poor Lady has run into a con- 
trary extreme to that I told thee of in my laſt : For 
now is ſhe as much too lively, as before the was too 
ſtupid ; and *bating that ſhe has pretty frequent lucid 
intervals, would be deemed raving mad, and I ſhould 
be obliged to confine her. | | 

I am moſt confoundedly diſturbed about it: For I 
begin to fear that her intellects are irreparably hurt. 

Who the devil could have expected ſuch ſtrange 
effects from a cauſe fo common, and ſo flight? 

But theſe high-ſouled and high- ſenſed girls, who 
had ſet up for ſhining lights and examples to the reſt 
of the Sex, are with ſuch difficulty brought down to 
the common ſtandard, that a wiſe man, who prefers 
his peace of mind to bis glory in ſubduing one of that 
exalted claſs, would have nothing to ſay to them. 

I do all in my power to quiet her ſpirits, when 1 
force myſelf into her preſence. 

go on, begging pardon one minute; and vowing 
truth and honour another. 

I would at firſt have perſuaded her, and offered to 
call witneſſes to the truth of it, that we were actually 
married. Tho' the Licence was in her hands, I 
thought the aſſertion might go down in her diſorder; 
and charming contequences I hoped would fo low. But 
this would not do.— | 

I therefore gave up that hope : And now I declare 
to her, that it is my reſolution to marry her, the mo- 
ment her Uncle Harlowe intorms me, that he will 
grace the Ceremony with his preſence. | 

But (he believes nothing I fay; nor (whether in her 
tenſes. or not) bears me with patience in her ſight. 

I pity her with all my foul; and J curſe myſelf, 
when ſhe is in her wailing fits, and when apprehend, 
that intellects, ſo charming, are for ever damped. 
But more I curſe theſe women, who put me upon 
fuch an expedient | Lord! Lord! what a hand have 
1 made of it And all for what ? 
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Laſt night, for the firſt time ſince Monday laſt, ſhe 
got to her pen and ink: But the purſues her writing 
with. ſuch eagerneſs and hurry, as thew too evidently 
her diſcompoſure. | 
I. hope, however, that this employment will help 
to calm her ſpirits. 
9 0 | 
JusT. now Dorcas tells me, that what ſhe writes 
ſhe tears, and throws the paper in fragments under the 
table, either as not knowing what ſhe does, or diſlike 
ing it: Then gets up, wrings her hands, weeps, and 
ſhifts her feat all round the room: Then returns to 
her table, ſits down, and writes again. | 
* ** 
| Ons odd Letter, as I may call it, Dorcas has this 
moment given me from her Caxry this, ſaid ſhe, to 
the vileſi of men. Dorcas, a- toad, brought it, with- 
out any further direction, to me. I ſat down, intend- 
ing (tho' *tis pretty long) to give thee a copy of it: 
But, for my life, I cannot ; 'tis ſo extravagant. And 
the original is too much an original to let it go out ob 
my hands. | 
But ſome of the ſcraps and fragments, as either. 
torn through, or flung aſide, I will copy, for the no- 
velty of the thing, and to ſhew thee how her mind 
works now ſhe is in this whimſical way. Yet I know 
I am ſtill furniſhing thee with new weapons againſt 
myſelf, But ſpare thy comments. My own reflec- 
tions render them needleſs. Dorcas thinks her Lady 
will aſk for them: So wiſhes to have them to lay again; 
under her table. | 
By the firſt thou'lt gueſs, that I have told her, that 
Miſs Howe is very ill, and can't write; that ſhe may 


account the better for not having received the Letter 
deſigned for her. 


PAPER 
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PAPER E- 


(Torn in two pieces.) 
My deareſt Miſs Howe J 


What dreadful, dreadful things have I to tell 
you! But yet I cannot tell you neither. But 
fay, Are you really ill, as a vile, vile creature informs 
me you are? | 
But he never yet told me truth, and I hope has not 
in this: And yet, if it were not true, ſurely I ſhould 
have heard from you before now !—But what have I 
to do to upbraid ?—You may well be tired of me 
And if you are, I can forgive you; for I am tired of 
myſelf: And all my own relations were tired of me 
long before you were. 


How good you have always been to me, mine own 
dear Anna Howe !—But how I ramble! 

I fat down to fay a great deal—My heart was full 
—] did not know what to fay firſt—And thought, 
and grief, and confuſion, and (O my poor head!) I 
cannot tell what—And thought, and grief, and con- 
fuſion, came crouding ſo thick upon me; one would 
be firſt, another would be firſt, all would be firſt; ſo 
I can write nothing at all. —Only that, whatever they 
have done to me, I cannot tell; but I am no longer 
what I was in any one thing —In any one thin 


did I ſay? Yes, but I am; for I am ſtill, and Lever 
will be, 


Your true 


Plague on it ! I can wsite no more of this eloquent 
nonſenſe myſelf ; which rather ſhews a raiſed, than a 
quenched, imagination: But Dercas {ball tranſcribe, 
the others in ſeparate papers, as written by the whim- 
ſical Charmer: And ſome time hence, when all is 
over, and I can better bear to read them, I may aſk 


thee for a ſight of them, Preſerve them ther "w_ 0 
| | or 
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for we often look back with pleaſure even upon the. 
heavielt griefs, when the cauſe of them is removed. 


PAPER HII. | 
(Scratch'd thro, and thrown under the Table.) 


Is A N D can you, my dear honoured Papa, reſolve 

for ever to reprobate your poor child? But 
I am ſure you would not, if you knew what ſhe has 
ſuffered ſince her unhappy—Ard will nobody plead 
for your poor ſuffering girl No one good body? 
Why, then, deareſt Sir, let it be an act of your own 
innate goodneſs, which I have fo. much experienced, 
and fo much abuſed. I don't preſume to think you 
ſhould receive me No, indeed—My name is— 
don't know what my name 1s II never dare to wiſh: 
to come into your family again |—But your heavy 
curſe, my Papa - Yes, I wil! call you Papa, and heip 
yourſelf as you can—for you are my own dear Papa, 
whether you will or not—And tho' I am an unwor- 
thy IN I am your child— | 


PAPER: III. 


A Lady took a great fancy to a young Lien, or a 

Bear, { forget which—But a Bear, or a I yger,. 
J believe, it was. It was made her a preſent of, 
when a whe'n. She fed it with her own hand: She 
nurſed up the wicked cub with great tenderneſs; and 
would play with it without tear or apprehenſion of 
danger: And it was obedient to all her commands: 
And its tameneſs, as {he uſed to boaſt, encreaſed 
wrh its growth, ſo that, like a Lap- dog, it would 
foilow her all over the houſe. But mind what fol- 
lowed : At laſt, ſome-how, neglecting to ſatisſy its 
hungry maw, or having otherwiſe bn ed it on 
ſome occaſion, it reſumed its nature; and on a ſud- 
den fel! upon her, and tore her in 0 -—And who 


was molt to blame, I pray? The Lrute, or the Lady? 
| the 
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The Lady, ſurely !— For what /e did, was _ - 


nature, out of character, at leaſt ; What it did, 
in its on nature. 


P A P E R IV. 

E OW art thou now humbled in the duſt, thou 

proud Clariffa Harlowe ! Thou that never ſtep- 
yedſt out of thy Father's houſe, but to be 'admired ! 
Who wert wont to tutn thine eye, ſparkling with 
healthful life, and ſelf-afſurance, to different objects 
at once as thou paſſedſt, as if (for ſo thy penetrating 
Siſter uſed to fay) to plume thyſelf upon the expected 
applauſes of all that beheld thee ! Thou that uſedſt to 
go to reſt ſatisfied with the adulations paid thee in the 


paſt day, and couldſt put off every- ching but thy 
Meng tors 


PER. 

R Eoice r not now, my Bella, my Sifter, my Friend: 
but pity the humbled creature, whoſe fooliſh 

heart you uſed to ſay you beheld thro” the thin veil of 

humility which covered it. 


It muſt have been ſo! My fall had not elle been 
permitted — 


You penetrated my proud heart with the jealouſy: 
of an Elder Siſter's ſearching eye. 

You knew me better than Iknew myſelf. 

Hence your * and your chidings, when 
] began to totter. 

But forgive now thoſe vain triumphs of my heart. 

I thought, poor proud wretch that I was, that what 
you faid was owing to your envy. 

| thought I could acquit my intention of any ſuch 
vanit 

1 * too ſecure in the knowledge I thought I had 
of my own heart. 

My ſuppoſed advantages became a ſnare to me. 

And what now 1s the end of all?— 

PAPER 
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PAPER VI. 


WHAT now is become of the proſpects of a hap» 

py life, which once I thought opening before 
me ?—Who now ſhall aſſiſt in the ſolemn prepara- 
tions? Who now ſhall provide the nuptial ornaments; 


which ſoften and divert the apprebenſions of the fear- 


ſul virgin? No court now to be paid to my ſmiles! No 
encouraging compliments to inſpire thee with hope of 
laying a mind not unworthy of thee under obligation! 
No elevation now for conſcious merit, and applauded 
purity, to look down from on a proſtrate adorer, and 


an admiring world, and up to pleaſed and rejoicing 
parents and relations ! | 


. ATERVIL | 
THO pernicious Caterpillar, that preyeſt upon 
the fair leaf of Virgin Fame, and poiſoneſt thoſe 
Teaves which thou canſt not devour ! Ws 


> 


Thou fell Blight, thou Eaſtern Blaſt, thou over- 


ſpreading Mildew, that deſtroyeſt the early promiſes 


of the ſhining year ! that mockeſt the laborious toily. 
and blaſteſt the joyful hopes,.of the painful Huſband- 


man! 
Thou fretting Moth, that corrupteſt the faireſt gar- 
ment! | | 

Thou eating Canker-worm, that preyeſt upon the 
opening Bud, and turneſt the damaſk Roſe into livid 
yellowneſs ! 

If, as Religion teaches us, Ged will judge us, in a 
great meaſure, by our benevolent or evil actions to one 
another O wretch !* bethink thee, in time bethink 
thce, how great mult be thy condemnation. ! 


| Al firſt, I ſaw ſomething in your Air and Perſon 
that diſpleaſed me not. Your Birth and For- 


tunes were no ſmall advantages to you.—You acted 
I 


) not 


. Ad Ad S us nne 1 


* 


ot 
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not ignobly by my paſſionate Brother. Every - body 
{aid you were brave: Every-body faid you were ge- 
nerous. A brave man, I thought, could not be a ba 
man: A generous man, could not, I believed, be unge- 
nerous, where he acknowleged obligation. Thus pre- 
poſſeſſed, all the reſt that my foul loved and wiſhed 
for in your Reformation, I hoped II knew not, but 
by report, any flagrant inſtances of your vileneſs. 
You ſeemed frank, as well as generous : Frankneſs 
and Generoſity ever attracted me: Whoever kept up 
thoſe appearances, I judged of their hearts by my 
own; and whatever qualities I wiſbed to find in them, 
I was ready to find; and, when found, I believed them 
to be natives of the ſoil. 

My Fortunes, my Rank, my Character, I thought 
a further ſecurity, F was in none of thoſe reſpects 
unworthy of being the Niece of Lord M. and of his 
two noble Siſters.— Your vows, your imprecations 
—But, Oh! you have barbarouſly and baſely con- 
ſpired againſt that Honour, which you ought to have 
protected: And now you have made me What is it 
of vile that you have net made me? 

Yet, God knows my heart, I had no culpable in- 
clinations !—I honoured Virtue -I hated Vice 
But E knew not, that you were Vice itſelf ! 


PAPER IX. : 

H AD the happineſs of any the pooreſt Outcaft in 
the world, whom I had never ſeen, never 
known, never before heard of, lain as much in my 
power, as my happineſs did in yours, my benevolent 
heart would have made me fly to the ſuccour of ſuch 
a poor diſtreſſed With what pleafure would I have 
raiſed the dejected head, and comforted the deſpond- 
ing heart I But who now ſhall pity the poor wretch, 


who has encreaſed, inſtead of diminiſhed; the number 
of the miſerable ! 4 
PAPER 
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PAPER X. 


EAD me, where my own thoughts them'elves may loſe me; 


— h! you have done an act 2389 
That blots the face and bluſh of modeſty; 8. = 
” Takes off the roſe | 2 68 8 4 
From the fair forchead of an innocent Love, 22 8 
And makes a bliſter there! . Sanz 
o 2.0 » 
a 2. 8 
Then down I laid my head, * C8. 
Down on cold earth, and for a while was dead; 38 22 
And my freed Soul to a ſtrange Somewhere fled! * 4J 2 
Ah ! ſottiſh Soul! ſaid 1, | 122 
When back to its cage again I ſaw it fly; 27 = 
| Fool! to reſume her broken chain, 2 2 8 
And row the gelley here again! A F 
. Fool | to thar Body to return, | 8 2 5 
Where it condemn'd and deſtin'd is to ¹,u & D A 
O my Miſs Howe ! if thou haſt friendſhip help me, 5 | 
And ſpeak the words of peace to my divided Soul, F hg 
That wars within me, 8 
And raiſes ev'ry ſenſe to my confuſion. 2 
I'm tott'ring on the brink S 82 
Of peace; and thou art all the hold I've left ! — 
Aſſiſt me——in the pangs of my affliftion ! F = 
S a. 
When Honour's loft, 'tis a relief to die + 2 S 
Death's but a ſure retreat from inſamy. S a 
2 Y» Then farewel, Youth, 5 
2. 2 And all the joys that dwell. S 
2 * = With Youth and Life ! d 
＋ 2 2 8. And Life itſelf, farewel! [ 
Ne =o 
2 — For Life can never be ſincerely bleſt. 
- ＋ 2 5 Heay'n puniſhes the Bad, and proves the Beſte 
oh ; | i 
2 
ett 


AFTER all, Belford, I have juſt ſkimmed over 
qheſe tranſcriptions of Dorcas ; and I ſee there are 
method 


Where I may doſe out what I've left of Lite, 
Forget myſelf, and that day's guilt 
Cruel Remembrance !=——how ſhall I appeaſe thee ? 


4 


2 
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method and good ſenſ in ſome of them, wild as others 
of them are ; and that her memory, which ſerves her 
ſo well for theſe poetical flights, is fat from being 
impaired. And this gives me hope, that ſhe will 
ſoon recover her charming intelie&ts— Tho' I ſhall be 
the ſufferer by their reſtoration, I make no doubt. 

ut, in the Letter ſhe wrote to me, there are yet 
greater extravagancies ; and tho“, I ſaid it Was too 
affecting to give thee a copy of it, yet, alter I have let 
thee ſee the loole papers incloſed, Fthink I may throw 
in a tranſcript of that, -Dorcas theretore ſhall here 
tranſcribe it, I cannot. The reading of it affected 
me ten times more than the ſevereſt reproaches of a 
regular mind could do. 


To Mr. LovELACE. | 
J Never intended to write another line to you. I 

would not ſee you, if J could help it—O that I 
never had ! f 

But tell me of a truth, Is Miſs Howe really and 
truly ill? —Very ill? Aud is not her illneſs poiſon ? 
And don't you know who gave it her? 0 

What you, or, Mrs. Sinclair, or ſomebody (I can- 
not tell who) have done to my, poor head, you belt 
know : Bat I ſhall never be what | was. My head 
is gone. I have wept away all my brain, I believe; 
for | can weep no more, Indeed J have had my full 
ſhare ; ſo it is no matter. 

But, good now, Lovelace, don't tet Mrs. Sinclair 
upon me again. I never did her any harm. She % 
affrights me, when I ſee her l- Ever fince—When 
was it? I cannot tell. You can, I ſuppole. She may 
be a good woman, as far as I know. She was the 
wife of a man of honour - Very likely—Tho' forced 
to lett lodgings for her livelihood. Poor gentlewo- 


man! Let her know I pity her: But don't let her 


come near me again—Pray don't ! 
Yet ſhe may be a very good woman | 
What 
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a What would I fay !—I forget what I was going to 

0 Lovelace, you are Satan himſelf; or he helps you 
out in every thing; and that's as bad! - 

But have you really and truly fold yourſelf to him? 
And for how long ? What duration 1s your reign to 
have? | | | 

Poor man!] The contract roi be out: And then 
what will be your fate! 8 | 

O Lovelace ! if you could be ſorry for yourſelf, I 
would be forry too—But when all my doors are faſt, 
and nothing but the key-hole open, and the key of 
late put into that, to be where you are, in a manner 
without opening any of them—O wretched, wretched 
Clariſſa Harlowe 

For I never will be Lovelace let my Uncle take 
it as he pleaſes. | 

Well, but now I remember what I was going to 
ſay—lt is for your good—not mine — For nothing can 


do me good now -O thou villainous man! thou 


hated Lovelace! . 

But Mrs. Sinclair may be a good woman — If you 
love me—But that you don't But don't let her 
bluſter up with her worſe than manniſh airs to me 
again! O ſhe is a frightful woman! If ſhe be a wo- 
man ! She needed not to put on that fearful maſe to 
ſcare me out of my poor wits. But don't tell her 
what I ſay—I have no hatred to her It is only fright, 
and fooliſh fear, that's all.— She may not be a bad 
woman—Put neither are all men, any more than all 
women, alike—God forbid they ſhould be like you! 

Alas! you have killed my head among you—l 
don't ſay who did it !—God forgive you all !—But 
had it not been better to have put me out of all your 
ways at once'? 'You might ſafely have done it! For 
nobody would require me at your hands—No, not 
a foul — Extept, indeed, Miſs Howe would have 
ſaid, when ſhe ſhould fee you, What, LA 

ave 


e 
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have you done with Clariffa Harlowe? And then you 
could have given any flight gay anſwer — Sent her 
beyond -ſea; or, She has run away from me, as ſhe 
did from her parents. And this would have been 
ealily credited; for you know, Lovelace, ſhe that 
could run away from them, might very well run away 
from you. 


But this is nothing to what I wanted to ſay. Now 
I have it ? — | 

I have loſt it again—This fooliſh wench comes 
teazing me—PFor what purpoſe ſhould I eat? For 
what end ſhould I wiſh to live?—I tell thee; Dorcas, 
I will neither eat nor drink, I cannot be worſe than 
I am. 

I will do as you'd have me—Good Dorcas, look 
not upon me ſo fiercely But thou canſt not look ſo 
bad as I have ſeen ſomebody look. 

Mr. Lovelace, now that I remember what I took 
pen in hand to ſay, let me hurry off my thoughts, 
leſt 1 loſe them again — Here I am ſenſible - And yet 
I am hardly ſenſible neither—But I know my head is 
not as it ſhould be, for all that—T herefore let me 
propoſe one thing to you: It is for your good - not 
mine: And this is it: 

I muſt needs be both a trouble and an expence to 
you. And here my Uncle Harlowe, when he knows 
how I am, will never with any man to have me: 
No, not even yon, who have been the occaſion of it 
— Barbarous and ungrateful !—A leſs complicated 
villainy coft a Tarquin—But I forget what I would 


lay again— _ ö 

Then this is it —I never ſhall be myſelf again: I 
have been a very wicked creature—a vain, proud, 
poor creature—full of ſecret pride—which I carried 
off under an humble guiſe, and deceived every-body 
My Siſter ſays ſo—And now I am puniſhed —So let 
me be carried out of this houſe, and out of your ſight 
and let me be put into that Bedlam privately, which 
h Once 
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once I ſaw: But it was a fad ſight to me then! Little 
as I thought what I ſhould come to 29, — That 
is all I would ſay: This is all I have to wiſh for — 
Then I ſhall be out of all your ways; and I ſhall be 
taken care of; and Bread and Water, without your 
tormentings, will be dainties; and my Straw-bed 
the eaſieſt I have lain infor I cannot tell how 
My cloaths will (ell bs what will keep me there, 

erhaps, as long as 1 ſhall live, But, Lovelace, dear 
| Bak 3 [ will call you; for you have coſt me 
enough, Pm ſure? don't let me be made a ſhew of, 
for my family's ſake; nay, for your ewn ſake, don't 
do that — Hor when I know all I have ſuffered, which 
yet I do not, and no matter if I never do--I may be 
apt to rave againſt you by name, and tell of all your 
baſeneſs to a poor humbled creature, that once was as 
proud as any body — But of what I can't tell Ex- 
cept of mine own folly and vanity But let that pats 
— ſince I am puniſhed enough for it 

So, ſuppoſe, initead of Bedlam, it were a private 
mad houſe, where no-body comes !—That will be 
better a great deal. 
But, another thing, Lovelace: Don't let them uſe 
me crueily when I, am there—You have uſed me 
cruelly enough, you know !—Don't let them uſe me 
cruelly ; for 1 will be very tractable; and do as any- 
body would have me to do—Except what you wi ald 
have me do for that I never will.— Another thing, 
Lovelace: Don't let this good woman; I was going 
to ſay vile woman; but don't tell her that—Becaule 
the won't let you ſend me to this happy refuge Par 
haps, it ſhe were to know it - 

Another thing, Lovelace : And-let me have pen, 
and ink, and paper, allowed me—It will be all my 
amuſement—But. they need not ſend to any-body 1 
ſhall write to what I write, becauſe it will but trou- 
ble them: And ſomebody may do you a miſchieh 
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may-be—1 wiſh not that any-body do any-body a a 
miſchief upon my account, et 

You tell me, that Lady Betty Lawrance, and your 
Couſin Montague, were here to take leave of me; 
but that I was aſleep, and could not be waked. So 
you told me at firſt, I was married, you know; and 
that you were my huſband—Ah ! Lovelace! look to 
what you ſay. — But let not them (for they will ſport 
with my miſery) let not that Lady Betty, let not that 
Miſs Montague, whatever the real ones may do; 
nor Mrs. Sinclair neither, nor any of her Lodgers, 
| nor her Nieces, come to fee me in my place -R 
ones, I ſay ; for, Lovelace, I ſhall find out all your 
villainies in time—Indeed 1 ſhall—So put me there 
as ſoon as you can—lt is for your! good—Then all 
will paſs for ravings that I can ſay, as, I doubt not, 
many poor creatures exclamations do paſs, tho? there 
„men be too much truth in them for all that=And 
ik u know 7 began to be mad at Hamſlead 80 you 

| laid, —Ah ! villainous man! what have you not to 
ate answer for! 2 


A LITTLE interval ſeems to be lent me. I had 
begun to look over what T have written. It is not 
lit for any one to ſee, ſo far as I have been able to & 
re-peruſe it: But my head will not hold, I doubt, to x 


2 go through it all. If therefore I have not already | : 
ald mentioned my earneſt defire, let me tell you, it is ef 
ing. ! That 1 be ſent out of this abominable houſe / 1 
ing out delay, and locked up in ſome private Mad- 
-aule houſe about this town; for ſuch it ſeems there are; J 
_ never more. to be ſeen, or to be produced to any- 4 
ody, except in your own vindication, if you ſhou'd' » 1. 

15 be charged with the murder of my perſon; a much =_ | 
lighter crime, than that of my honour, which the i | 
greateſt villain on earth has robbed me of. And j! 

eny me not this my laſt .requeſt, I beſeech you; = 
Vol P and g 
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and one other, and that is, Never to let me ſee you 
more! This ſurely may be granted to | 
The miſerably abuſed, 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


I wiLlL not bear thy heavy preachments, Belford, 
upon this affecting Letter. So, not a word of that 
ſort | The paper, thov'it ſee, is bliſter'd with the 
tears even of the harden'd tranſcriber z which has 
made her ink run here-and-there. | 

Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, and, I think, ſhames 
us all. And ſhe is a woman too! Thou'lt ſay, The 
beſt things corrupted become the worſt, But this is 
certain, that whatever the Sex ſet their hearts upon, 
they make thorough work of it. And hence it 1s, that 
a mifchief which would end in ſimple robbery among 


men rogues, becomes murder, if a woman be in it. 


I know thou wilt blame me for having had recourſe 
to Art. But do not phyſicians preſcribe opiates m 
acute caſes, where the violence of the diſorder would 
be apt to throw the patient into a fever or delirium? 
] averr, that my motive for this expedient was mercy; 
nor could it be any thing elſe. For a Rape, thou 
knoweſt, to us Rakes, is far from being an undeſirable 
thing. Nothing but the Law ſtands in our-way, upon 
that account; and the opinion of what a-modeſt wo- 
man will ſuffer rather than become a viva voce accu- 
ſer, leſſens much an honeſt fellow's apprehenſions on 
that ſcore. Then, if theſe: /ommivolencies [| hate the 
word opiates on this occaſion ] have turned her head, 
that is an effect they frequently have upon ſome con- 
ſtitutions; and in this caſe was rather the fault of the 
doſe than the deſign of the giver. 

But is not Wine itſelf an opiate in degree? How 
many women have been taken advantage of by wine, 
and other ſtil} more intoxicating viands? Let me 
tell thee, Jack, that the experience of many of the 
paſſive Sex, and the conſciences of many more of the 

active, 
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active, appealed to, will teſtify that thy Lovelace is 
not the worſt of villains. Nor would I have zhee put 
me upon clearing myſelf by compariſons. | 

If ſhe eſcape a ſettled delirium when my plots un- 
ravel, I think it is all I ought to be concerned about. 
What therefore I defire of thee, is, That, if two 
conſtruCtions may be made of my aCtions, thou wilt 
afford me the moſt favourable. For this, not onl 


friendſhip, but my own ingenuouſneſs, which has 


furniſhed thee with the knowlege of the facts againſt 


which thou art ſo ready to inveigh, require of thee.. 


* * 
» 


WILL. is juſt returned from an errand to Ham- 
ſtead; and acquaints me, that Mrs. Townſend was 
veſterday at Mrs. Moore's, accompanied by three or 
four rough fellows; a greater number (as ſuppoſed) 
at a diſtance. She was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at the news 
that my ſpouſe and I are entirely reconciled ; and 
that two fine Ladies, my relations, came to viſit her, 
and went to town with her: Where ſhe is very 
happy with me. She was ſure we were not married, 
the: ſaid, unleſs it was while we were at Hamſtead: 
And they were ſure the ceremony was not performed 
there. Bur that the Lady is happy and eaſy, is un- 
queſtionable : And a fling was thrown out by Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Bevis at miſchief makers, as they 
knew Mrs. Townſend to be acquainted with Miss 
Howe. | 

Now, ſince my Fair-one can neither receive, nor 
ſend away Letters, I am pretty eaſy as to this Mrs. 
Townſend and her employer. And I fancy Miſs 
Howe will be puzzled to know what to think of the 
matter, and afraid of ſending by Wilfon's convey- 
ance; and perhaps ſuppoſe that her friend flights her 
or bas changed her mind in my favour, and is aſhamed 
to own it; as ſhe has not had an anſwer to what flie 
wrote; and will believe that the Ruſtic delivered her 
laſt Letter into her own hand. 
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Mean time I have a little project come into my 
head, of a new kind ; juſt for amuſement-ſake, that's 
all: Variety has irreſiſtible charms. I cannot live 
without intrigue, My Charmer has no paſhons ; 
that is to ſay, none of the paſſions that I want her to 
have. She engages all my reverence. I am at pre- 
ſent more inclined to regret what | have done, than 


to proceed to new offences: And ſhall regret it tall I 


ſee how ſhe takes it when recovered. 

Shall I tell thee my project? "Tis not a high one. 
— Tis this— To get hither Mrs. Moore, Miſs Raw- 
lins, and my Widow Bevis; for they are deſirous te 
make a viſit to my ſpouſe, now we are ſo happy to- 
gether. And, if I can order it right, Belton, Mow- 
bray, Tovurville, and J, will ſnew them a little more 
of the ways of this wicked town, than they at preſent 
know. Why ſhould they be acguarnted with a-man 
of my character, and not be the better and wiſer for 
it !—l would have every-body rail againſt Rakes with 
judgment and knowledge, if they will rail. Two of 
theſe women gave me a preat deal of trouble: And 
the third, I am confident, will forgive a.merry even- 
ing. 
hou wilt be curious to know, what the perſons of 
theſe women are, to whom I intend ſo much diſtinc- 
tion. I think I have not heretofore mentioned any» 
thing characteriſtic of their perſons. 

Mrs. Moore is a widow-of about Thirty-eight ; a 
little mortified by misfortunes ; but-thoſe are often the 
merrieſt folks, when warmed. She has good features 
ſtill ; and is what they call: much of a gentlewoman, 
and very neat in her:perfon and dreſs. She has given 
over, I believe, all thoughts of our Sex: But when 
the dying embers are raked up about the half-con- 
ſumed ſtump, there will be fuel enough left, I dare 
ſay, to blaze out, and give a comfortable warmth to 
a half-ſtarved by-ſtander, . 

Mrs. Bevis is comely ; that is to ſay, plump 3 2 

over 
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lover of mirth, and one whom no grief ever dwelt 
with, | dare ſay, for a week together; about Twenty- 
five years of age : Mowbray will have very little dif- 
ſiculty with her, I believe; for one cannot do every- 
thing one's ſelf. And yet ſometimes women of this 
free caſt, when it comes to the point, anſwer not the 
promiſes their chearful forwardneſs gives a man who 
has a view upon them. 

Miſs Rau lins is an agreeable young Lady enough; 
but not beautiful. She has ſenſe, and would be 
thought to know the world, as it is called; but, for 
her knowlege, 18 more indebted to Theory than Expe- 
rience. A mere whipt-ſyllabub knowlege this, Jack, 
that always fails the perſon who truſts to it, when it 


ſhould hold to do her ſervice. For ſuch young 


Ladies have ſo much dependence upon their own 
underſtanding and warineſs, are ſo much above the 


cautions that the leſs opinionative may be benefited 


by, that their preſumption is generally their over- 
throw, when attempted by a man of experience, 
who knows how to flatter their vanity, and to mag- 
nify their wiſdom, in order to take advantage of 
their folly, But, for Miſs Rawlins, if I can add 
Experience to her Theory, what an accompliſhed 
perſon will ſhe be !—And how much will ſhe be 
obliged to me; and not only e, but all thoſe who 
may be the better for the precepts ſhe thinks herſelf 
already ſo well qualified to give ! Dearly, Jack, do 
I love to engage with theſe precept givers, and exam- 
ple -ſetters, - 

Now, Belford, altho' there is nothing ſtriking in 
any ef theſe characters; yet may we, at a pinch, 
make a good frolicky half-day with them, if, after, 
we have ſoftened their wax at table by encouraging 
viands, we can ſet our women and them into dance- 


ing: Dancing, which all women love, and alt men 


ſhould therefore promote, for both their ſakes. 
T4 And 
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And thus, when Tourville ſings, Belton fiddles, 
Mowbray makes rough love, and I ſmooth 3 and 
thou, Jack, wilt be by that time weil enough to 
join in the chorus; the devil's in't, if we don't 
mould them into what ſhape we pleaſe— our own 
women, by their laughing freedoms, encouraging 
chem to break thro' all their cuſtomary reſerves : 
For Women to Women, thou knoweſt, are great 
darers and incentives : not one of them loving to be 
outdone or outdared, when their hearts are thorough» 
ly warmed, 

I know, at firſt, the difficulty will be the accidental 
abſence of my dear Mrs. Lovelace, to whom princi- 
pally they will deſign their viſit : But if we can exhi- 

rate them, they won't then wilh to ſee her; and 1 
can form twenty accidents and excuſes, from one hour 
to another, for her abſence, till each ſhall have a ſub- 
ject to take up all her thoughts. 

I am really ſick at heart for a frolick, and have no 
doubt but this will be an agreeable one. Thefe wo- 
men already think me a wild fellow; nor do they like 
me the leſs for it, as I can perceive ; and I ſhall take 
care, that they ſhall be treated with ſo much freedom 
before one another's faces, that in policy they ſhall 
keep each other's counſel. And won't this be doing 
a kind thing by them? ſince it will knit an indiſſo- 
luble band of union and friendſhip between three 
women who are neighbours, and at preſent have only 
common obligations to one another: For thou wanteſt 
not to be told, that Secrets of Love, and Secrets of 
this nature, are generally the ſtrongeſt cement of fe- 
male friendſhips. 

But, after all, if my Beloved ſhould be happily 
reſtored to her intellects, we may have ſcenes ariſe 
between us, that will be ſufficiently buſy to employ 
all the faculties of thy friend, without looking out for 
new occaſions. Already, as I have often ws 

as 
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has ſhe been the means of ſaving ſcores of her Sex, 
yet without her own kyowlege, | 


Saturday Night. 

By Dorcas's account of her Lady's behaviour, the 
dear creature ſeems to be recovering. I ſhall give the 
earlieſt notice of this to the worthy Capt. Tomlinſon, 
that he may appriſe Uncle John of it. I muſt be 
properly enabled, from that quarter, to pacify her, or 
at leaſt, to rebate her firſt violence. 


LETTER ANU, 
Mr, LovtLace, To John BELITORD, EV. 


Sunday Afternoen, 6 Clock (June 18.) 
1 WENT out early this morning, and returned 
not till juſt now; when I was informed, that my 
Beloved, in my abſence, had taken it into her head 
to attempt to get away. | | 

She tripped down, with a parcel tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, her hood on; and was actually in the entry, 
when Mrs. Sinclair ſaw her. | 

Pray, Madam, whipping between her and the ſtreet- 
door, be pleaſed to let me know whither you are going? 

Who has a right to controul me? was the word. 

I have, Madam, by order of your Spouſe : And, 
kemboing her arms, as ſhe owned, I defire you will 
be pleaſed to walk up again. 

She would have ſpoken ; but could not: And, 
burſting into tears, turned back, and went up to her 
chamber : And Dorcas was taken to taſk for ſuffering 
her to be in the paſſage before ſhe was ſeen. 8 

This ſhews, as we hoped laſt night, that ſhe is re- 
covering her charming intellects. 

Dorcas ſays, ſhe was viſible to her but once before, 
8 whole day; and then ſeemed very ſolemn and 

edate, 


I will endeavour to ſee her. It muſt be in her own 
FP 4 chamber, 
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chamber, I ſuppoſe ; for ſhe will hardly meet me in 
the Dining- room. What advantage will the confi- 
dence of our Sex give me over the modeſty of hers, 
if ſhe be recovered !—/7, the moſt conſident of men: 
She, the moſt delicate of women. Sweet Soul! me- 
thinks, I have her before me: Her face averted : 
Speech loſt in fighs—A baſhed—Conſcious—What a 
triumphant aſpect will this give me, when J gaze in 
her downcaſt countenance ! | 
* * * 4 

Tris moment Dorcas tells me, ſhe believes ſhe is 
coming to find me out. She aſked her after me: 
And Dorcas left her, drying her red-ſwoln eyes at her 
glaſs [No deſign of moving me by tears !]; ſigbing 
too ſenſibly for my courage. But to what purpoſe 
have I gone thus far, .if I purſue not my principal 
end ? Niceneſs muſt be a little abated. She knows 
the worſt, That the cannot fly me; that ſhe muſt 
ſee me; and that I can look her into a ſweet confu- 
ſion ; are circumſtances greatly in my favour. What 
can ſhe do, but rave and exclaim ? I am uſed to rav- 
ing and exclaiming—But, if recovered, I ſhall fee 


how ſhe behaves upon this our firſt ſenſible interview 
after what ſhe has ſuffered. 


Here ſhe comes. 


LETTER XXXVIIL 
Mr. LovtLace, To John BELFoRD, Ei. 


Sunday Night. : 

| NEVER blame me for giving way to have Art 
| uſed with this admitable creature. All the 
. princes of the air, or beneath it, joining with me, 
could never have ſubdued her while ſhe had her ſenſes. 
Iwill not anticipate—Only to tell thee, that I am 
too much awakened by her to think of ſleep, were l 
to go to bed; and ſo ſhall have nothing to do, but to 
write an account of our odd converſation, while it is 


ſo 
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ſo ſtrong upon my mind that I can think of nothing 
elſe. | | 

She was dreſſed in a white damaſk night-gown, 
with leſs negligence than for ſome days paſt. I was 
fitting with my pen in my fingers; and ſtood up 
when I firſt ſaw her, with great complaiſance, as if 
the day were ſtill her own. And fo indeed it is. 

She entered with ſuch dignity in her manner, as 
ſtruck me with great awe, and prepared me for the 
poor figure I made in the ſubſequent converſation. A 
poor figure indeed - But I will do her juſtice. 

She came up with quick ſteps, pretty cloſe to me: 
a white handkerchief in her hand; her eyes neither 
herce nor mild, but very earneſt; and a fixed ſedate- 


neis in her whole aſpect, which ſeemed to be the effect 


of deep contemplation : And thus ſhe accoſted me, 
with an air and action that I never ſaw equall'd. 

You ſeg before you, Sir, the wretch, whoſe pre- 
ference of you to all your Sex, you have rewarded— 
as it indeed deſerved to be rewarded. My Father's. 
dreadful curſe has already operated upon me in the 
very letter of it, as to This life; and it ſeems to me 
too evident, that it will not be your fault, that it is 
not entirely completed m the loſs of my Soul, as well 
as of my Honour Which you, villainous man! have 
robbed me of, with a baſeneſs ſo unnatural, fo inhu- 
man, that, it ſeems, you, even 5% had not the heart 
to attempt it, till my ſenſes were made the previous 
lacrifice. | 1 

Here I made an heſitating effort to ſpeak, laying 
down my pen: But ſhe. proceeded: Hear me out, 
guilty wreteh abandoned man Man did I fay?— 
Yet what name elſe can I? fince the mortal worry- 
ings of the ſiereeſt beaſt would: have been more natu- 
ral, and infinitely more welcome, than what you 
nave acted by me; and that with a premeditation and 
contrivance worthy only of that ſingle heart, which 
now, baſe as well as ungrateful as thou art, ſeems tot 
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quake within thee.— And well may'ſt thou quake; 


well may'ſt thou tremble and falter, and heſitate, as. 
thou doſt, when thou reflecteſt upon what I have ſuf- 
fered for thy fake, and upon the returns thou haſt 
made me 

By my Soul, Belford, my whole frame was ſhaken x 
For not only her Looks, and her Action, but her 
Voice, ſo ſolemn, was inexpreſſibly affecting: And 
then my curſed guilt, and her innocence, and merit; 
and rank, and ſuperiority of talents, all ſtared me at 
that inſtant in the face ſo formidably, that my preſent 
account, towhich ſhe unexpectedly called me, ſeemed, 
as I then thought, to reſemble that general one, to 
which we are told we ſhall be ſummoned,. when our 
Conſcience ſhall be our accuſer. 

But ſhe had had time to collect all the powers of 
her eloquence. The whole day probably in her in- 
tellects. And then I was the more diſappointed, as I 
had thought I could have gazed the dear creature into 
confuſion—But it is plain, that the ſenſe ſhe has of 
her wrongs ſets this matchleſs woman above all leſſer, 
all weaker conſiderations, © | 

My dear—My love—I—I—I never—No never 
Lips trembling, limbs quaking, voice inward, heſi- 
tating, broken—Never ſurely did miſcreant look ſo 
like a miſcreant! While thus ſhe proceeded, waving: 
her ſnowy hand, with all the graces of moving ora- 
tory. | 

I have no pride in the confufion viſible in thy whole 
perion. I have been all the day praying for a com- 
polure, if I could not eſcape from this vile houſe; 
that ſhould once more Enable me to look up to my 
deſtroyer with the conſciouſneſs of an -innoeent ſuf- 
ferer. Thou ſeeſt me, ſince my wrongs are beyond 
the power of words to expreſs,. thou ſeeſt me, calm 
enough to with, that thou may'ſt continue haraſſed by 
the workings of thy own —— till effectual 
repentance take hold of thee, that ſo thou * wo 
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forfeit all title to that mercy which thou haſt not 
ſhewn to the poor creature now before thee, who had 
ſo well deſerved to meet with a faithful friend, where 
ſhe met with the worſt of enemies. 
But tell me (for no doubt thou haſt ſome ſcheme to 
urſue Tell me, ſince I am a priſoner, as 1 find, in 
the vileſt of houſes, and have not a friend to prote& 
or ſave me, what thou intendeſt ſhall become of the 
remnant of a life not worth the keeping !—Tell me, 
if yet there are more evils reſerved for me; and whe- 
ther thou haſt entered into a compact with the grand 
deceiver, in the perſon of his horrid agent in this 
houſe ; and if the ruin of my Soul, that my Father's 
curſe may be fulfilled, is to complete the triumphs of 
ſo vile a confederacy ?—Anſwer me I- Say, if thou 


haſt courage to ſpeak out to her whom thou haſt 


ruined, tell me what ſurther I am to ſuffer from thy 
barbarity ? 


She ſtopped here; and, ſighing, turned her ſweet 


face from me, drying up with her handkerchief thoſe 
tears which ſhe endeavoured to reſtrain 3 and, when 
ſhe could not, to conceal from my fight. 


As I told thee, I had prepared myſelf fer high 
paſſions, raving, flying, tearing, execration : Theſe 


tranſient violences, the workings of ſudden. grief, 
and ſhame, and vengeance, would have ſet us u 

a par with each other, and quitted ſcores. Theſe 
have I been accuſtomed to ; and, as nothing violent 
is laſting, with theſe I could have wiſhed to encoun- 
ter. But ſuch a majeftic compoſure—Secking me 
whom, yet it is plain, by her attempt to get away, 


ſhe would have avoided ſeeing — No Lucretia-like - 


vengeance upon herſelf in her thought—Yet ſwalk. 
lowed up, her whole mind ſwallowed up, as I may 
ſay, by a grief ſo heavy, as, in her own words, to 
be beyond the power of ſpeech to expreſs - and to be 
able, diſcompoſed as ſhe was, to the very. morning, 
to put ſuch a home-queſtion to me, as if ſhe had pe- 
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netrated my future view How could T avoid lookin 
like a fool, and anſwering, as before, in broken ſen- 
tences, and confuſion ? | 

What—Whhat-a—What has been done—I, 1, J 
cannot but ſay — Muſt own — Muſt confeſs—Hem 
 —Hfem Is not right—ls not what ſhould have 
been—But-a—But—But—I am truly—truly—ſorry 
for it Upon my foul I am—And—A4nd—will do 
all — do every thing—Do what—W hat-ever is in- 
cumbent upon me all that you that you-—that you 
Mall require, to make you amends !— 

O Belford| Belford! Whoſe the triumph now! 

Hers, or MINE. 

. Amends! O thou truly deſpicable wretch Then 
, lifting up her eyes—Good Heaven! Who ſhall pity 
the creature who could fall by ſo. baſe a mind 
Yet—and then ſhe looked indignantly upon me— 
Yet, I hate thee not (baſe and low-iculed as thau 
- art I) half ſo much as I hate myſelf, that I ſaw thee 
not ſooner in thy proper colours! That I hoped 
either Morality, Gratitude, or Humanity, from a 
Libertine, who, to be a Libertine, muſt have got over 
and deed all moral ſanctions (a). 

Shen then called upon her couſin Morden's name, 
as if. he had: warned her againſt a man of free prin- 
ciples; and walked towards the window; her hand- 
kerchief at her eyes: But, turning ſhort towards me, 
with an air of mingled ſcorn, and majeity— [ bat, at 
the moment, would 1 have given never to have injured 
ber /] What amends haſt thou to propoſe !— What 
amends can ſuch a one as Thou make to a perſon of 
fpirit, or common ſenſe, for the evils thou haſt fo 
inhumanly made me ſuffer ? 

As ſoon, Madam—As ſoon—as— As ſoon as your 
Uncle—or—not waiting— 


Thou wouldſt tell me, I ſuppoſe—I cen what 


(e) Her couſin Morden's words to ber in his Letter from Florence, See 
Vob IV. p. 33+ | 
386) chou 
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thou wouldſt tell me - But thinkeſt thou, that Mar- 
riage will ſatisfy for a guilf like thine ? Deſtitute as 
thou haſt made me both of friends and fortune, I too 
much deſpiſe the wretch, who could rob himſelf of his 
wife's virtue, to endure the thoughts of thee, in the 
light thou ſeemeſt to hope I will accept thee in! 

I heſitated an interruption : But my meaning died 
away upon my trembling lips. Icould only pronounce 
the word Marriage - And thus the proceeded : 

Let me therefore know, whether I am to be con- 
trouled in the future diſpoſal of myſelf ? Whether, 
in a Country of Liberty, as is, where the Sovereign 
of it muſt not be guilty of your wickednels, and where 
you neither durſt have attempted it, had I one friend 
or relation to look upon me; I am to be kept here a 
priſoner, to ſuſtain freſh injuries ? Whether, in a 


word, you intend to hinder me from going whither 


my deſtiny ſhall lead me ? 

After a pauſe; for I was ſtill ſilent; 

Can you not anſwer me this plain queſtion ?—T 
quit all claim, all expectation, upon you What right 
have you to detain me here? 

I could not ſpeak. What could I fay to ſach a 
queſtion ? 

O wretch ! wringing her uplifted hands, had 1 
not been robbed of my ſenſes, and that in the baſef 
manner Lou beſt know how—Had I been able to 
account for myſelf, and your proceedings, or to have 
known but how the days paſſed; a whole week ſhould 
not have gone over my head, as I find it has done, 
before I had told you, what I now tell you That 
the man who has been the villain to me you have been, 
hall never make me his wife. — I will write to my 
Uncle, to lay aſide his kind intentions in my tavour 
All my proſpects are fhut in—l give myſelf up for 
a loſt creature as to this world Hinder me not from 
entering upon a life of ſevere penitence, for corre- 
ſponding, after prohibition, with a wretch who has 
toa 
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too well juſtified all their warnings and inveteracy; 
and for throwing myſelf into the power of vour vile 
artifices. Let me try ts ſecure the only hope I have 
left. This is all the amends I aſk of you. I repeat, 
therefore, am I xow at liberty to diſpoſe of myſelf as 
I pleaſe ? . | 
Now comes the fool, the miſcreant again, heſi- 


tating his broken anſwer : My deareſt Love, I am 


confounded, quite confounded, at the thought of 
what—of what has been done ; and at the thought 
of—To whom. I ſee, I fee, there is no withſtand- 
ing your eloquence !—ouch irreſiſtible proofs of the 
Love of Virtue for its own ſate did I never hear of, 
nor meet with, in all my reading. And if you can 
forgive a repentant villain, who thus on his knees 
implores your forgiveneſs [Then down I dropt, ab- 
ſolutely in earneſt in all 1 ſaid] I vow by ali that's 
Sacred and Juſt (and may a. thunderbolt ſtrike me 
dead at your feet, if I am not ſincere !) that I will 


by Marriage before to-morrow noon, without waiting 


for your Uncle, or any-body, do you all the juſtice 
I now can do you. And you ſhall ever after controul 
and direct me as you pleaſe, till you have made me 
more worthy of your angelic purity, than now I am: 
Nor will I preſume ſo much as to touch your gar- 
ment, till I have the honour to call ſo great a bleſſing 
lawfully mine. 

O thou guileful betrayer Þ There is a juſt God, 
whom thou invokeſt : Yet the Thunderbolt deſcends: 
not ; and thou liveſt to imprecate and deceive ! 

My deareſt Life! riſing ; for I hoped ſhe was re- 
lenting— | 

Hadſt thou not ſinned beyond the poſſibility of fore 
giveneſs, interrupted ſhe ; and this had been the firſt 
time that thus thou folemnly promiſeſt and invokelt 
the vengeance thou haſt as often defied ; the deſpe- 
rateneſs of my condition might have induced me to 
think of taking a wreiched chance with a man fo 

4 profligate. 
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profligate. But, after what I have ſuffered by thee, it 


would be criminal in me to wiſh to bind my Soul in 


covenant to a man ſo nearly allied to perdition. 


Good God !—how uncharitable II offer not to 
defend — Would to Heaven that I could recall 
nearly allied te perdition, Madam I- So profligate a. 
man, Madam ! | | 

O how ſhort is expreſſion of thy crimes, and of mp: 
ſufferings !— Such premeditation in thy baſeneſs l 


To proſtitute the characters of perſons of honour of 


thy own family—And all to delude a poor creature,. 
whom thou oughteſt— But why talk I to thee ? Be 
thy crimes upon thy head !—Once more I aſk thee,. 
Am I, or am I not, at my own liberty now 2 

| offered to ſpeak in defence of the women, declar=- 
ing that they really were the very perſons 


Preſume not, interrupted ſhe, baſe as thou art, to- 


ſay one word in thine own vindication on this head. 
I have been contemplating their behaviour, their con- 
vetſation, their over-ready aequieſcencies to my de- 
clarations in thy disfayour ; their tree, yet affectedly 
reſerved light manners: And now, that the ſad event 
has opened my eyes, and I have compared facts and 
paſſages together, in the little interval that has been 
lent me, I wonder I could not diſtinguiſh. the beha- 
viour of the unmatron like jilt whom thou broughteſt 
to betray me, from the worthy Lady whom thou haſt 
the honour to call thy Aunt: And that I could not 
detect the ſuperficial creature, whom thou paſſedſt 
upon me for the virtuous Miſs Montague. 

Amazing uncharitableneſs in a Lady ſo good her- 
ſelf !—That the high ſpirits thoſe Ladies were in to 
ſee you, ſhould ſubject them to ſuch cenſures I do 
moſt ſolemnly vow, Madam 

That they were, mterrupting me, veriſy and indeed 
Lady Betty Lawrance, aud thy couſin Montague! 
O wretch ! I fee by thy ſolemn aver: ment [1 had net 
yet averred it] what credit ought to be given to- all 
the reſt, Had I no other proot—— 
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Interrupting her, I beſought her patient ear, * I 
* had found myſelf, I told her, almoſt avowedly de- 
© ſpiſed and Rated, I had no hope of gaining her 
© Love, or her Confidence. The Letter ſhe had leſt 
© behind her, on her removal to Hamſtead, ſuffict» 
ently convinced me, that ſhe was entirely under 
Miſs Howe's influence, and waited but the return 
of a Letter from her to enter upon meaſures that 
would deprive me of her for ever: Miſs Howe had 
ever been my enemy: More ſo then, no doubt, from 
the contents of the Letter ſhe had written to her on 
her firſt coming to Hamſtead : That I dared not to 
ſtand the event of ſuch a Letter; and was glad of 
an opportunity, by Lady Betty's and my Coufin's 
means (tho' they knew not my motive) to get her 
back to town; far, at the time, from intending the 
outrage which my deſpair, and her want of confi- 
dence in me, put me ſo vilely upon'— 
I would have proceeded ; and particularly would 
have ſaid ſomething of Captain 1 omlinſon and her 
Uncle; but the would not hear me further. And 
indeed it was with viſible indignation, and not with- 
out ſeveral angry interruptions, that ſhe heard me lay 
ſo much. 

Would I dare, ſhe aſked me, to offer at a pallia- 
tion of my baſeneſs? The two women, ſhe was con- 
vinced, were impoſtors. She knew not but Captain 
Tomlinſon, and Mr. Mennell, were fo too. But, 
whether they were ſo or not, [ was. And ſhe inſiſted 
upon being at her own diſpoſal for the remainder of 
her ſhort life — For indeed ſhe abhorred me in every 
light; and more particularly in that, in which I of- 
fered myſelf to her acceptance. 

And, ſaying this, ſhe flung from me; leaving me 

- abſolutely ſhocked and confounded at her part of a 
converſation, which ſhe began with ſuch uncommon, 
however ſevere compoſure, and concluded with 10 
much ſincere and unaffected indignation, | - 
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And now, Jack, I muſt addreſs one ſerious para- 
graph particularly to thee. FEED 

I have not yet touched upon Cohabitation — Her 
Uncle's mediation ſhe does not abſolutely diſcredit, 
as I had the pleaſure to find by one hint in this con- 
rerſation—Yet ſhe ſuſpects my future views, and has 
doubt about Mennell and Tomlinſon. 

I de ſay, If ſhe come fairly at her lights, at her 
clues, or what ſhall I call them ? her penetration is 
wonderful, | 

But if ſhe do nat come at them fairly, then is her 
incredulity, then is her antipathy to me, evidently ac- 
counted for. 

I will ſpeak out Thou couldſt not, ſurely, play 
: me booty, Jack ?—Surely thou couldſt not let thy 
weak pity for her lead thee to an unpardonable breach 
of truſt to thy friend, who has been ſo unreſerved in 
1 his communications to thee ? | 
' [ cannot believe thee capable of ſuch a baſeneſs. 
Satisfy me, however, upon this head. I muſt make 
a curſed figure in her eye, vowing and proteſting, as 
I ſhall not ſcruple occaſionally to vow and proteſt, if 
all the time ſhe has had unqueſtionable informations 
of my perfidy. I know thou as little feareſt me, as 
do thee, in any point of manhood ; and wilt ſcorn 
to deny it, if thou % done it, when thus home- 
preſſed. 

And here J have a good mind to ſtop, and write no 
farther, till I have thy anſwer. | 

And fo I will. 

Manduy Morn. paſt three. 


LETTER NN. 
Mr. LovELace, To Jonn BELFORD, E/q. 


Monday Morn. 5 clock (June 19.) 
1 Mut write on. Nothing elſe can divert me: And 
| think thou canſt not have been a dog to me. 


I would 
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I would fain have cloſed my eyes: But Sleep flies 
me, Well ſays Horace, as tranſlated by, Coley 5 


The halcyon Sleep will never build his neſt. 
In any flormy breaſt. 
is not enough, that he dies find 
Clouds and Darkneſs in the mind: 
Darkneſs but half his work will do. 


*Tis not enough: He muſt find Quiet too, 


Now indeed do I from my heart wiſh, that I had 
never known this Lady, But who would have 
thought there had been ſuch a woman in the world? 
Of all the Sex [ have hitherto known, or heard, or 
read of, it was once ſubdued, and always ſubdued. The 
fr /i ſtruggle was generally the 44%; or, at leaſt, the 
ſubſequent ſtruggles were ſo much fainter and fainter, 
that a man would rather have them, than be without 
them, But how know I yet 

„„ „„ 

IT is now near Six The Sun for two hours paſt 
has been illuminating every thing about me: For that 
impartial orb ſhines upon mother Sinclair's houſe, as 
well as upon any other: But nothing within me can 
it iltuminate. 

At day-dawn J looked thro? the key-hole of my 
Beloved's door. She had declared ſhe would not put 
off her clothes any more in this houſe. There I be- 
held her in a {weet ſlumber, which I hope will prone 
refreſhing to her diſturbed ſenſes ; fitting in her elbow: 
chair, her apron over her head ; her head ſupported 
by one ſweet hand, the other hand hangingdown upon 
her ſide, in a fleepy lifeleſſneſs; half of one pretty 
foot only viſible. 

See the difference in our caſes ! thought I : She, 
the charming injured, can ſweetly ſleep, while the 
varlet-injurer cannot cloſe his eyes; and has been try- 


ing to no purpole the whole night to divert his melau- 
choly, and to fly from himſelt 
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As every vice generally brings on its own puniſh- 
ment, even in this life; if any. thing were to tempt 
me to doubt of future puniſhment, it would be, that 
there can hardly be a greater than that which I at this 
inſtant experience 1n my own remorſe. 

I hope it will go off. —If not, well will the dear 
creature be avenged ; for I ſhall be the moſt miſerable 
of men. 

Six o'clock. 

JusT now Dorcas tells me, that her Lady is pre- 
paring openly, an without diſguiſe, to be gone. 
Very probable, The humour ſhe flew away from me 
in laſt night, has given me expectation of ſuch an 
enterprize. 

Now, Jack, to be thus hated, and deſpiſed! 
And it I have ſinned beyond forgiveneſs 

' E W X * 

Bur ſhe has fent me a meſſage by Dorcas, that 
ſhe will meet me in the dining-room ; and defires 
[Odd enough] that the wench may be preſent at the 


converſation that fhall paſs between us. This meſſage 
gives me hope. 


Nine clock, 

ConrFounper Art, Cunning, Villainy | —By my 
Soul, ſhe had like to have flipt thro? my —— She 
meant nothing by her meſſage but to get Dorcas out 
of the way, and a clear coaſt. ls a fanſied diſtreſs 
ſufficient to juſtify this Lady for diſpenſing with her 
principles? Does the not ſhew me, that ſhe can wil- 
tully deceive, as well as 1 ? 

Had ſhe been in the fore-houſe, and no paſſage to 


- £0 thro” to get at the ſtreet- door, ſhe had certainly 


been gone. But her haſte betrayed her: For Sally 
Martin happening to be in the fore- parlour, and hear- 
ing a ſwifter motion than uſual, and a ruſtling of ſilks, 
as it from ſomebody in a hurry, looked out; and ſee- 


ig who it was, ſtept betweeu her and the door, and 
tet her batk againſt it 
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You muſt not go, Madam. Indeed you muſt not. 
By what right? - And how dare you? - And ſuch- 
like imperious airs the dear creature gave herſe f.— 
While Sally called out for her Aunt; and half a do- 


zen voices joined inſtantly in the cry, for me to haſ- 


ten down, to haſten down, in a moment. 

J was gravely inſtructing Dorcas above ſtairs, and 
wondering what would be the ſubject of the conver- 
fation to which the wench was to be a witneſs, when 
theſe outcries reached my ears. And down I flew, 
—And there was the charming creature, the ſweet 
deceiver, panting for breath, her back againſt the 


partition, a parcel in her hand [Women make no 


excurſions without their parcels] Sally, Polly (but 
Polly obligingly pleaded for her) the Mother, Ma- 
bell, and Peter (the footman of the houſe) about her; 
all, however, keeping their diſtance ;: the Mother and 
Sally between her and the door—In her ſoft rage the 
dear Soul repeating, I wil go—Nobody has a right 
—[ will go! If you kill me, women, I won't go up 
again | — 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe ſtept a pace or two 
towards me; Mr. Lovelace, Iwill go! ſaid ſne - Do 


you authorize theſe women — What right have they, 


or you either, to ſtop me? 

Is this, my dear, preparative- to the converſation 
you led me to expect in the e N And do 
you think I can part with you thus? — Do you think 
1 will. | 

And am I, Sir, to be thus beſet ?—Surronnded 


thus ?—Whhat have theſe women to do with me? 


I defired them to leave us, all but Dorcas, who 


was down as ſoon as I. I then thought it right to 
aſſume an air of reſolution, having found my tamenels 


ſo greatly triumphed over. And now, my dear, faid 
I (urging her reluctant feet) be pleaſed to walk into 


the fore-parlour. Here, ſince you will not go up 


ſtairs; here, we may hold our parley; and Dorcas be 
+ witneſs 
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witneſs to it. — And now, Madam, ſeating her, and 
{ticking my hands in my ſides, your pleaſure ! ; 
Inſolent Villain! faid the furious Lady. And, riſing, 
ran to the window, and threw up the Saſh [She 
knew not, I ſuppoſe, that there were iron rails before 
the windows]. And, when ſhe found ſhe could not 
get out into the ſtreet, claſping her uplifted hands 
together, having dropt her parcel - For the Love of 
God, good honeſt man !— For the Love of God, 
miſtreis—ſ'to two paſſers- by] a poor, a poor creature, . 
ſaid ſhe, ruined ! | 
| claſped her in my arms, people beginning to gather 
about the window: And then ſhe cried out, Murder ! 
Help! help!—And carried her up to the Dining- 
room, in ſpite of her little plotting heart (as I may 
now call it) altho' ſhe violently ſtruggled, catching - 
hold of the baniſters here and there, as ſhe could. 1 
would have ſeated her there; but ſhe ſunk down half- 
motionleſs, pale as aſhes. And a violent burſt of 
tears happily relieved her. 
Dorcas wept over her. The wench was actually 
moved for her! | 
Violent hyſterics ſucceeded. I leſt her to Mabell, 
Dorcas, and Polly; the latter the moſt ſupportable to 
her of the Siſterhood. _ 
This attempt, ſo reſolutely made, alarmed me not 
a little, | 
Mrs. Sinclair, and her Nymphs, are much more 
concerned ; becauſe of the reputation of their houſe, 
as they call it, having received ſome inſults (broken | 
windows threatened) to make them produce the 
young creature who cried out. 
While the mobbiſh inquiſitors were in the height 
of their office, the women came running up to me, 


to know what they ſhould do; a Conſtable being 
actually fetched, 


Get the Conſtable into the parlour, ſaid I, with _ 
three or four of the forwardeſt of the mob, and Nee 
uce 
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duce one of the Nymphs, onion-eyed, in a moment, 
with diſordered head-drefs and handkerchief, and Jet 
her own herſelf the perſon : The occaſion, a female 
ſkirmiſh ; but ſatisfied with the juſtice done her, 
Then give a dram or two to each fellow, and all will 
be well. 
Eleven clock, 

ALL done, as I adviſed; and all is well. 

Mrs. Sinclair wiſhes ſhe never had ſeen the face of 
ſo ſkittiſh a Lady; and ſhe and Sally are extremely 
preſſing with me, to leave the perverſe Beauty to theit 
breaking, as they call it, for four or five days. But 
J curled them into ſilence; only ordering double pre- 
caution for the future. 

Polly, tho' ſhe conſoled the dear perverſe one all 
ſhe could, when with her, inſiſts upon it to me, that 
nothing but terror will procure. me tolerable uſage. 

Dorcas was challenged by the women upon her 
tears. She owned them real. Said, She was aſhamed 
of herſelf; but could not help it. So fincere, ſo un- 
yielding a grief, in ſo ſweet a Lady !— 

The women laughed at her: But I bid her make 
no apologies for her tears, nor mind their laughing. 
J was glad to ſee them /o ready. Good uſe might be 
made of ſuch ſtrangers. In ſhort, I would have het 
indulge them often, and try if it were not poſſible to 

ain her Lady's confidence by her concern for her. 

She ſaid, That her Lady did take kind notice of 
them to her; and was glad to ſee ſuch tokens of hu- 
manity in her. 

Well then, faid I, your part, whether any-thing 
come of it or not, is to be tender-hearted. It can do 
no harm, if no good. But take care you are not 7 
ſuddenly, or too officiouſly compaſſionate. 

So Dorcas will be a humane good ſort of creature, 
I believe, very quickly with her Lady. And as it be- 
comes women to be ſo, and as my Beloved is willing 
to think highly of her own Sex; it will the moie 
readily pais with her, 
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I thought to have had one trial (having gone ſo far) 


for C:habitation. But what hope can there be of 


ſucceeding ?—She is invincible !— Againſt all my no- 
tions, againſt all my conceptions (thinking of her as a 
woman, and in the very bloom of her charms) He is 
abſolutely invincible. My whole view, at the preſent, 
is to do her legal juſtice, :if -I can but once more get 
her out of her altitudes, | 

The Conſent of ſuch a woman muſt make her ever 
new, ever charming. But aſtoniſhing! Can the want 
of a Church Ceremony make ſuch a difference ! 

She ezves me her conſent ; for hitherto I have had 


nothing to boaſt of. All, of my fide, has been deep 


remorſe, anguifh of mind, and Love encreaſed rather than 
abated. 


How her proud Rejection ſlings me !—And yet I 


. 


hope {till to get her to fiſten to my Stories of the Fa- 


mily-reconciiiation, and of her Uncle and Capt. Tom- 


linſon - And as ſhe has given me a pretence to detain 


her againſt her will, ſhe muft ſee me whether in temper 
or not—She cannot _ And if Love will not 


do, Terror, as the women adviſe, muſt be tried. 


A nice part, after all, has my Beloved to act. If 
ſhe forgive me eaſily, I reſume perhaps my projects: 
Af ſhe carry her rejection into violence, that violence 


may make me deſperate, and occaſion freſh violence. 


dhe ought, fince ſhe thinks ſhe has found the women 
out, to conſider where he is. | 

I am confoundedly out of conceit with myſelf. If 
I give up my contrivances, my joy in ſtratagem, and 
plot, and invention, I ſhall be but a common man : 
Such another dull heavy creature as thyſelf. Yet what 
does even my ſucceſs in my machinations bring me, 
but regret, diſgrace, repentance ? But J am over- 
matched, egregiouſly overmatched, by this woman, 
What to do with her, or without her, I know not. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XI. 
Mr. LoveLace, To John BELFoRD, EA. 


I Have this moment intelligence from Simon Par- 

ſons, one of Lord M.'s ſtewards, that his Lordſhip 
is very ill. Simon, who is my obſequious ſervant, in 
virtue of my preſumptive heirſhip, gives me a hint in 
his Letter, that my preſence at M. Hall will not be 
amiſs. So, I muſt accelerate, whatever be the courſe ! 
ſhall be allowed or compelled to take. 


No bad proſpects for this charming creature, if the 


old Peer would be ſo kind as to ſurrender; and man 
a ſummons has this gout given him. A good 8000/, 
a year, and perhaps the Title Reverſionary, or a ſtill 
higher, would help me up with her. 

Proudly as this Lady pretends to be above all pride, 
grandeur will have its charms with her; for grandeur 
always makes a man's face-ſhine in a woman's eye. 
1 have a pretty good, becauſe a clear, Eſtate, as it 


is: But what a noble variety of miſchief will 80c0l, 


a year enable a man to do? | | 
Perhaps thou'lt fav, 1 do Heady all that comes 
into my head : But that's, a miſtake—Not one half, 
1 will aſſure thee. And even good folks, as I have 
heard, love to have the Power of doing miſchief, 
whether they make 2 of it, or not. The late Queen 
Anne, who was à very good woman, was always 
ſond of preragative, And her Miniſters, in her name, 
in more inſtances than one; made a mini/terial uſe of 
this her foibe. Io 
34485 tf 9 & m7 | . + 
BuT now, at laſt, am I to be admitted to the 
preſence of my angry Fair-one: After three denia's, 
nevertheleſs ; and a peremptory from me, by Dorcas, 
that I muſt ſee her in her chamber, if I cannot ſee 
her in the dining room. i 
Dorcas, however, tells me, that ſhe ſays, If ſhe 
were at her own liberty, ſhe would never ſee me 


more; 
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more; and that ſhe had been aſking after the chatac- 
ters and conditions of the neighbours. I ſuppoſe,? 
now ſhe has found her voice, to call out for help from 
them, if there were any to hear her. 799 
She will have it now, it ſeems, that I had the wick 
edneſs from the very beginning, to contrive for her 
ruin, a houſe ſo convenient for dreadful miſchief. 
Dorcas begs of her to be pacified = Entreats her to 
ſee me with patience — Tells her that I am one of the 
moſt determined of men, as ſhe has heard ſay That 
gentleneſs may do with me; but that nothing elſe will, 
ſhe believes. And what, as her Ladyſhip (as ſhe al- 
ways ſtiles her) is married, if I had broken my oath, 
or intended to break it! — UN 47 ont; 
She hinted plain enough to the honeſt wench, that 
ſhe was net married, — But Dorcas would not under- 
ſtand her. ? | Bag 
This ſhews, that ſhe is reſolved to keep no mea- 
ſures. And now is to be a trial of ſkill, whether ſhe 
mall or not. | 
Dorcas has hinted to her my Lord's illneſs,” as a 
piece of intelligence that dropt in con verſation from me. 
But here I ſtop, My Beloved, purſuant to my 
peremptory meſſage, is juſt gone up into the dining- 


room, 
UCRETTERESES 
Mr. LovELACE, To JoHN BELFoRD, E/. 


Monday Afternoon. 

PIT Y me, Jack, for pity's ſake; Cer thou 

doſt not, nobody elſe will: And yet never was 
there a man of my genius and lively temper that 
wanted it more, We are apt to attribute to the Devil 
every-thing that happens to us, which we would not 
have happen: But here, being (as perhaps thou' lt 
ſay) the Devil myſelf, my plagues ariſe from an An- 
gel. I ſuppoſe all mankind is to be plagued 'by its 
Contrary, 5 en 
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* 


She began with me like a true woman [ She in the 
fault, J to be blamed] the moment I entered the 


dining room: Not the leaſt apology, not the leaſt 


excuſe, for the uprore {ſhe had made, and the trouble 


ſhe had given me, 


1 i 4 


I come, ſaid ſhe, into thy deteſted p preſence, Soca | 


I cannot help it. But why am I to be impriſoned: 


here? — Altho' to no purpoſe, I cannot help 


Deareſt Madam, interrupted I, give not way to ſo 
much violence, You muſt know. that your deten+ 
tion is entirely owing to the deſire. | — to make 


you all the amends that is in my power to make you. 
And This, as well for your. ſake, as my,own,— Surely 
there is ſtill one way left to repair 0 em ow 
have ſuffered— - 

Canſt thou blot out the paſt week | 1 FA. weeks 
paſt, I ſhould ſay; ever ſince I have been with:thee? 
Canſt thou call back time? If thou canſt——. 

Surely, Madam, again intertupting her, if L. may 


be permitted to call you al mine, might have 


but anticip 
Wretch, that thou art! Sap not another word upon 
this ſubject. When thou vowedft, hen thou pro- 
miſedſt at Hamſtead, I had begun to think that I muſt 
be thine. If I had conſented, at the requeſt of thoſe 
thought thy relations, this would have been a,prin- 
cipal inducement, 'T hat I could then _havg brought 
thee, what was mot wanted, an unſullied honour in 
dowry, to a wretch deſtitute of all honout; and could 
have met the gratulations of a family to which thy. 
life has been one continued diſgrace, with a conſci- 
ouſneſs of deſerving their gratulations. But chinkeſt 
thou, that I will give a Harlot niece to thy hongut- 
able Uncle, and to thy ze, Aunts; and a Couſin to 
thy Coubns from a Brothel ? For, ſuch, in my opi- 
nion, is this deteſted houſe Then, lifting up her 
claſped bande, Great and, good God of, Heaven, 
« {ad the; give me patience to ſupport. myſelf under 
:the weight of thole afflictions, which Thou, For 
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vetigr,” Gln Baldwin | bay - 


© wiſe and good ends, tho” at preſent impeuettable 
by me, halt permitted” iet, 
Then, turning towards me, who knew neither 
what to ſay to her, nor for myſelf, I renounce thee 
for ever, Lovelace !—Abkorred of my Soul for ever 
I renounce thee !—-Seek thy fortunes whereſoever 
thou' wilt —Only now, that thok haft ETSY: ruined 
me 


Ruined you, Madam The ; works! need 002 —1 
knew not what to ſay. 

ERuined me in my own eyes; and chat! is the Ene to. | 
me, as if all the world knew it— Hindet me not from. a 
going whither my myſterious deſtiny ſhall lead me. 

Why heſitate you, Sir ? What right have you to 
ſtop me, as you lately did; and to bring me up by 
force, my hands and arms bruiſed with your violence? 2 
What right have you to detain me here? 

I am cut to the heart, Madam; with inveRtives fo 
wolent. I am but too ſenſible of the wrong 1 have 
done you, or I could not bear your reproaches. The 
man who perpetrates a villainy, and reſolves to go o 
with it, ſhews not the compunction I ſhew. Yet, 
if you think yourſelf in my power, I would*caution 
you, Madam, not to make me deſperate. '' For you 
Fall be mine, or my life ſhall be the lorſeit! 1 Nor i is 
life worth having without you — | 

Be thine! -I be thine /—ſaid the paſlonat Beauty 
O how lovely in her violence! 

Yes, Madam, Be mine —1 repeat, You ſhall be. 
mine My very crime is your glory. My Love, 
my Admiration of you is encreaſed by what has paſſed: 
And fo it ought. I am willing, Madam, to court 
your returning favour : But let me tell you, were 
the houſe beſet by a thouſand armed men, reſolved 
to take you from me, they ſhould not effect their 
purpoſe, while I had life. 


I never, never will be yours, faid ſhe, caſping her 


hands together, and lifting up her eyes —1 never will 


he yours! 22 We 
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We may yet ſee many happy years, Madam. All 
your friends may be reconciled to you. The treaty 
for that purpoſe 1s'in greater forwardneſs than you 
imagine. You know better than to think the worſe 
of yourſelf for ſuffering what you could not help. En- 
join but the terms I can make my peace with you 
upon, and I will inſtantly comply. | 
Never, never, repeated ſhe, will I be yours! 
Only forgive me, my deareft life, this ane time !— 
A virtue ſo invincible ! what further view can I have 
apainſt you? Have I attempted any further outrage? 
If you will be mine, your injuries will be injuries 
done to myſeif. You have too well gueſſed at the 
unnatural Arts that have been uſed. — But can a 
greater teſtimony be given of your Virtue ? — And 
now I have only to hope, that altho* I cannot make 
you cermplete amends, yet you will permit me to make 
you all the amends that can poſſibly be made. 

Hear me out, I beſeech you, Madam; for ſhe was 
going to ſpeak with an aſpect unpacifiedly- angry: 
The God, whom you ſerve; requires but repentance 
and amendment. Imitate Him, my deareſt Love, 
and bleſs me with the means of reforming a courſe of 
life, that begins to be hateful to me. That was once 

ur favourite point. Reſume it, deareſt creature: 
bo charity to a Soul, as well as Body, which once, as 
I flattered myſelf, was more than indifferent to you, 
reſume it. And let to morrow's Sun witneſs to our 
eſpouſals. . | 

J cannot judge thee, faid ſhe ; but the Gop»to - 
whom thou fo bold!y referreſt, can; and aſſure thy- 
ſelf Hz will, But, if compunCtion has really taken 
hold of thee ; if indeed thou art touched for thy un- 
grateful baſeneſs, and meaneſt any-thing by pleading 
the holy Example thou recommendeſt to my imita- 
tion; in this thy pretended- repentant moment, let 
me {ſift thee thoroughly; and by thy anſwer 1 ſhall 
* n 

E 
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Tell me then, Is there any reality in the treatythou 
haſt pretended to be on foot between my Uncle and 
Captain Tomlinſon, and thyſelf ? — Say, and heſitate 
not, is there any truth in that Story? But, remem - 
ber, if there be not, and thou avowelt that there zz, 
what further condemnation attends thy averrment, it 
it be as ſolemn as I require it to be! : 

This was a curſed thruſt ! What could I fay !— 
Surely this mercileſs Lady is reſolved to damn me, 
thought I, and yet accuſes me of a deſign againſt her 
Soul !—But was I not obliged to proceed as I had 
begun? Fan 
In ſhort, I ſolemnly averred, that there was 
How one crime, as good folks ſay, brings on 
another! N N 

added, That the Captain had been in town, and 
would have waited on her, had ſhe not been indiſ- 
poſed: That he went down much afflicted, as well 
on her account, as on that of her Uncle; tho? I had 
not acquainted him either with the nature of her di- 
order, or the ever - to-be-regretted occaſion of it 
having told him, that it was a violent fever: That 
he had twice ſince, by her Uncle's deſire, ſent up to 
enquire after her health : And that I had already diſj- 
patched a man and horſe with a Letter, to acquaint 
him (and her Uncle thro' him) with her recovery; 
making it my earneſt requeſt, that he would renew 
his application to her Uncle for the favour of his pre- 
ſence at the private celebration of our Nuptials; and 
that I expected an anſwer, if not this night, as to- 
morrow. | | 

Let me aſk thee next, ſaid ſhe (Thou knoweſt the 
opinion I have of the women thou broughteſt to me 
at Hamſtead; and who have ſeduced me hither tomy 
ruin; Let me aſk thee) If, really and truly, they were 
Lady Betty Lawtrance and thy Couſin Montague? — 
What ſayeſt thou—Helitate not What ſayeſt thou 
to this queſtion? | | 44 

Q 3. Aſtoniſhing, 
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Aſtoniſhing, my dear, that you ſhould ſuſpect 
them !—But, knowing your ſtrange opinion of them, 
what can I ſay to be believed? 

And is this the anſwer thou returneſt me? Doſt 
thou thus evade my queſtion ? But let me know, for 
I am trying thy fincerity now, and ſhall judge of thy 
new profeſhons by thy anſwer to this Queſtion 3 Lex 
me know, I repeat, whether thoſe women be really 
| Lady Betty Lawrance and thy Couſin Montague? 

Let me, my deareſt Love, be enabled to-morrow 
to call you lawfully mine, and we will ſet out the 
next day, if you pleaſe, to Berkſhire, to my Lord 
M's, where they both are at this time; and you ſhall 
convince yourſelf by your own eyes, and by your 
own ears; which you will believe ſooner than all 
cant fay or ſwear. | 

Now, Belford, I had really fome apprehenſion of 
treachery from thee ; which made me ſo miſerably 
evade; for elſe, I could as ſafely have ſworn to the 
truth of this, as to that of the former: But ſhe preſſ- 
ing me ſtill for a categorical anſwer, I ventured 
plumb; and ſwore to it Lovers Oaths, Jack I] that 
they were really and truly Lady Betty Lawrance and 
my Couſin Montague. 

She liſted up her hands and eyes — What can J 
think! — What can I think !— 

Vou think me a devil, Madam; a very devil or 
you could not, after you have put theſe queſtions*to 
me, ſeem to doubt the truth of anſwers fo folemnly 
ſworn to. 

And if I do think thee ſo, have I not cauſe? Is 
there another man in the world (/ hope, for the ſake 
of human nature, there is not) who could act by any 
poor friendleſs creature as thou haſt acted by ne, whom 
thou haſt made friendleſs — And who, before I knew | 
thee, had for a friend every one who knew me? 

I told you, Madam, Beere that Lady Betty and 
my Couſin were actually here, in order to take leave 


Ol 
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of you, before they ſet; out for Berkſhire: But the 
effects of my ungrateful crime (ſucb, with ſhame and 
remorſe, I own it to be) were the reaſon you could 
not ſee them. Nor could 1 be fond, that they ſhould 
ſce you: Since they never would have forgiven me, 
had they known, what had paſſed And what reaſon 
had I to expect your ſilence on the ſubject, had 75 
been recovered? 

It ſigniſies nothing now, chat the cauſe of their ap- 
pearance has been anſwered in my ruin, bh or what 
they are: But if thou haſt averred thus folemnly to 
two falſhoods, what a wretch do I ſee before mei v 

I thought ſhe had now, reaſon to be ſatisfied;z and I 
- begged her to allow me to talk to her of to-morrow, 
as of the happieſt day of my life. We have the Li- 
cence, Madam — And you muſt excuſe me, that I can- 
not let you go hence till I have tried wy way I can 
try, to obtain your forgiveneſs. | 

And am I then [with a kind of frantic wildes 2 
be detained a priſoner in this horrid houſes Am I, 
Sir?—Take care || Take care] holding up her hand, 
menacing, how you make me deſperate ! If. I fall, 
tho* by my own hand, inquiſition will be made for 
my blood: And be not out in thy plot, Lovelace, if 
it ould be ſo — Make ſure work, I charge thee: Dig 
a hole deep enough to cram in and conceal this un- 
happy body: For, depend upon it, that ſome of thoſe, 
who will not ſtir to protect me living, will move Hea- 
ven and Earth to avenge, me dead! | 8 

A horrid dear creature - By my Soul, the made 
me ſhudder ! She had need indeed to talk of her un- 
happineſs in falling into the hands of the only man in 
the world, who could have uſed her, as I have uſed 
her — She is the only woman in the world, who could 
have ſhocked and diſturbed. me, as ſhe has done. 
So we are upon a foot in that reſpect. And I think 
I have the wort of it by much: Since very little bas 
been my joy; very much my trouble: And her pu- 

Q 4 niſhment 
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niſhment, as ſhe calls it, -is-over + Bat when mine 
will, or what it may be, who can tell? 

Here, only AI (think, then, how muſt 
be affected at the time) I was forced to leave off, 
and fing a ſong to myſelf. I aimed at a lively air; 
but I croaked rather than ſung. And fell into the 
old diſmal Thirtieth of Jannary ſtrain : I hemmed 
up for a ſprightlier note; but it would not do: And 
at laſt J ended, like a malefaQtor, in a dead-pfalm 
melody. 

Hleigh- ho 1-1 gape like an unfledged kite in its 
neſt, wanting to ſwallow a chicken, bobbed at its 
mouth by its marauding dam 

What a devil ails me — can nekther think ver 
write! 

Lie down, pen, for a moment! ; 


LETTER X11. 


| Mr. Lovelace, To jon BEL FoRp, Eſq. 


HERE is certainly a good deal in the obſerva- 
. tion, That it A a man ten times more pains to 
be: e than it would ci him to be good, What 
a confounded number of contrivances have I had re- 
eourſe to, in order to carry my point with this charm- 
ing oreature ; and, after all, how have I puzzled 
myſelf by it; and yet am near tumbling. into the pit 
which it was the end of all my plots to ſhun ! What 
a happy man had I been with ſuch an excellence, 
could | have brought-my mind to marry when I firſt 
prevailed upon her to quit her Father's houſe ! But 
then, as I have often reflected, how had I known, that 
a but bloſſoming Beauty, who could carry on a private 
correſpondence, and run ſuch riſques with a noto- 
rious wild fellow, was not prompted by inclination, 
which one day might give ſuch a free liver as myſelf, 
as much pain to reflect upon, as, at the time, it gave 
me pleaſure ? Thou remembreſt the Hoſt's Tale in 
Arioſto. 
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Arioſto. And thy experience, as well as mine, can 
furniſh out twenty Fiametta's in proof of the imbecil- 
lity of the Sex. . a 

But to proceed with my Narrative. 

The dear creature reſumed the topic her heart was 
ſo firmly fixed upon; and inſiſted upon quitting the 
odious houſe,” and that in very high terms, 

I urged her to meet me the next day at the altar 
in either of the two churches mentioned-in the Li- 
cence. And I beſought her, whatever were her re- 
2 to det me debate this matter calmly with 

er. ct "Oy: 

If, ſhe ſaid, I would have her give what I deſired 
the leaſt moment's conſideration, I muſt not hinder 
her from being her own miſtreſs. To what purpoſe: _ 
did I aſk her conſent, if ſhe had not a power over 
either her own perſon or actions? OT 

Will you give me your Honour, Madam, if L 
conline to your quitting a houſe ſo diſagreeable to- 

ou ?— 

: My Honour, Sir! ſaid the dear ereature—Alas !—- 
And turned weeping from me with inimitable grace — 
As if ſhe had ſaid—Alas !—You have robbed me of 
my honour |! * 

[ hoped then, that her angry paſſions were ſubſide · 
ing; but I was miſtaken : For, urging her warmly 
for the Day; and that for the ſake of our mutual ho- 
nour, and the honour of both our families ; in this- 
high-flown and high-ſouled ſtrain ſhe anſwered me: 

And canſt thou, Lovelace, be ſo mean—as to wiſh: 
to make a wife of the creature thou haſt: inſulted,. 
diſhonoured, and abufed, as thou haſt me? Was it 
neceſſary to humble me down to the low level of thy 
baſeneſs, before I could be a. wife meet for thee ? 
Thou hadſt a Father, who was a man of. honour : A 
Mother, who deſerved a beiter Son. Thou haſt an 
Uncle, who is no diſhonour to the Peerage of a king» 
dom, whoſe Peers are more reſpectable than the no- 
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bility of any other country. Thou haſt other Rela- 
tions alſo, who may be %) boaſt, tho? thou canſt not 
be theirs — And canſt thou not imagine, that thou 
heareſt them calling upon thee; the Dead from their 
monuments; the Living from their laudable pride; 
not to diſnonour thy ancient and ſplendid houſe, by 
entering into wedlock with a creature whom thou 
haſt levelled with the dirt of the Street, and claſſed 
with the vileſt of her Sex? 

I extolled her Greatneſs of Soul, and her Virtve. 


1 execrated myſelf ſor my guilt: And told her, how 


grateful to the Zones of my Anceſtors, as well as to 
the Wiſhes of the Living, the honour I rr 


: for would be. 


But ſtill ſhe infiſted upon being a free agent; of 
ſeeing herſelf in other lodgings before ſhe would give 


what I urged the % conſideration. Nor would ſhe 


promiſe me favour even then, or to permit my viſits. 
How 'then, as I aſked her, could I comply, without 


_ reſolving to loſe her ſor ever? 


She put her hand to her forehead often as ſhe 


talked ; and at laſt, pleading diforder in her head, 
Tetired'; neither of vs ſatisfied with the other. Hat 


he ten times more diflatisfied wich me, than I with 
her. 


Dorcas ſeems to be coming into favour with bes- 
What now What now ! pan dad p dv 
" Monday Nig 57. ' 

How dctetriliiied's is this Lady! Again bad ſhe like 
to have eſcaped us! —What a fixed reſentment | 
She only, I find, aſſumed a little calm, in order to 
quiet ſuſpicion. She was got down, and actually had 
unbolted the 'Street-door, before I could get to her; 
alarmed as I Was by Mrs. Sinclair's cok maid, who 


Was the only one that ſaw her fly thro' the Lonrr:. 


Yet lightning was not quicker than I. 
Again I brought her back to the dinkey- room, with 


| infinite reluctance on her fart. And before her ſace, 


ordered 


— 
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ordeted a ſervant to be placed conſtantly at the bottom 
of the ſtairs for the future. 

She ſeemed even choaked with grief and difappoint- 
ment. | 

Dorcas was exceedingly aſfduous about her; 1 
confidently. gave it as her own opinion, that her dear 
Lady ſhould be permitted to go to another lodging, 
ſince this was ſo diſagreeable to her: Were ſhe to be 
killed for ſaying ſo, ſhe would ſay it. And was good 
Dorcas for this afterwards. 

But for ſome time the dear creature was all paſſion 
and violence 

I ſee, I fee, ſaid ſhe, when I had brought her. ups 
what I am to NW en from e new I, 0 
vileſt of men! | 

Have L offered to you, my beloved creatures, any- 
thing that can juſtify this. impatience after a more 
hopeful calm 7. 

She wrung her hands She diſordered, te head- 
dreſs. She tore her ruffles. She was, in a preſent 
phrenſy. 

I dreaded her returning malady : Dor. entreaty ra- 
ther exaſperating, I affected an angry air.—I bid her 
expect the worft ſhe had to fear—And was menacing 
on, in hopes to intimidate her, when, dropping down 
at my feet, 

"Twill be a mercy, faid ſhe, the bigheſt aft of 
merey you can do, to kill me outright upon this ſpot 
— This happy fpot, as I will, in my-laſt moments, 
call it! Then, baring, with a ſtill more frantic' vio- 
lence, part of her enchanting neck - Here, here, ſaid 
the ſoul-harrowing Beauty, let thy pointed mercy en- 
ter! And I will thank thee, and forgive thee ſor all 
the dreadful paſt ! —With my lateſt gaſp will I forgive 
and thank thee !—Or:. help me to the means, and I 
will myſelf put out of thy way io miſerable a reich! 
And bleſs thee for thoſe means | 

Why all this extravagant. paſſion ? Why. all theſe 
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exclamations ? Have I offered any new injury to you, 
my deareſt4ife ? What a phrenſy is this! Am I not 
ready to make you all the reparation that I can make 
you? Had I not reaſon to hope 

No, no, no, no—half a dozen times, as faſt as ſhe 
could ſpeak. N | 

Had I not reaſon to hope, that you were meditat- 


ing upon the means of making me happy, and your- 


ſelf not miſerable, rather than upon a flight fo cauſe- 
leſs and ſo precipitate ?!S * 


No, no, no, no, as before, ſhaking her head with 
wild impatience, as refolved not to attend to what L 


ſaid. | 

My reſolutions are ſo honourable, if you will per- 
mit them to take effect, that I need not be ſolicitous 
whither you go, if you will, but permit my viſits, and 
receive my vows. —And God is my witneſs, that I 
bring you not back from the door with any view to 

our diſhonour, but the contrary : And this moment 
will ſend for a Miniſter to put an end to all your 
doubts and fears. | | 

Say this, and fay a thouſand times more, and bind 
every word with a folemn appeal to that God whom 
thou art accuſtomed to invoke to the truth of the vileſt 
falſhoods, and all will ſtill be ſhort of what thou 54, 
vowed and promiſed to me. And, were not my heart 
to abhor thee, and to riſe againſt thee, for thy perju- 
ries, as it does, I would not, I tell thee once more, 
would not, bind my Soul in covenant with ſuch a 
man, for a thouſand worlds! | 

Compoſe yourſelf, however, Madam ; for your own 
ſake, compole yourſelf, Permit me to raiſe you up; 
abhorred as T am of your ſoul ! 

Nay, if I'muft not touch you; for ſhe wildly flapt 
my hands; but with ſuch a ſweet paſſionate Air, her 
boſom heaving and throbbing as ſhe looked up to me, 
that altho* I was moſt ſincerely enraged,'I could with 
tranſport have preſſed her to mine. ys 


If 
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If 1 muſt not touch you, I will not. But depend 
upon it [and I aſſumed the ſterneſt air I could aſſume, 
to try what that would do depend upon it, Madam, 
that this is not the way to avoid the evils you dread. 
Let me do what I will, I cannot be uſed worſe— 
Dorcas, begone | = l big 

She aroſe, Dorcas being about to withdraw; and 
wildly caught hold of her arm: O Dorcas | If thou 
art of mine own Sex, leave me not, I charge thee 


Then quitting Dorcas, down ſhe threw herſelf upon 


her knees, in the furthermoſt corner of the room, 
claſping a chair with-her face laid upon the bottom of 
it !—O where can I be ſafe?—Where, where can L 
be fafe, from this man of violence ? 

T his gave Dorcas an opportunity to confirm her- 
ſelf in her Lady's confidence: The wench threw her- 
ſelf at my feet, while 1 ſeemed in violent-wrath ;-and, 
embracing my knees, Kill me, Sir, kill me, Sir, if 
you pleaſe I muſt throw myſelf in your way, 00 


' ſave my Lady. I beg your pardon, Sir But you muſt, 


be ſet on |! God forgive the miſchief · makers But 
your own heart, if left to itfelf, would not permit 
theſe things!—Spare, however, Sir! ſpare my Lady, 
I beſeech you !—buſtling on her knees about me, as if 
I were intending to approach her Lady, had 1 not 
been reſtrained by her. "bart 

This, humoured by me, Begone, devil Oſſi- 
cious devil, begone | ſtartled the dear creature; who, 
inatching up haſtily her head from the chair, and as 
haſtily popping it down again in terror, hit her noſe, 
I ſuppoſe, againſt the edge of the chair; and it guſn · 


ed out with blood, running in a ſtream down her bo- 


ſom ; ſhe herſelf too much affrighted to heed it ! 
Never was mortal man in ſuch terror and agitation 
as I; for I inſtantly coneluded, that ſhe had ſtabbed 
herſelf with ſome concealed inſtrument. | 
J ran to her in a wild agony— For Dorcas was 
frighted out of all her mock interpolition— Wh | 
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What have you done l- O what have you done! 


Look up to me, my deareſt life! - Sweet injured 
mnocence, look up to me! What have you done! 


Long will I not ſurvive you! And I was upon the 
point of drawing my {ward to diſpatch myſelf, when 
] diſcovered—{ What an unmanly blockhead dees this 
charming creature make me at her pleaſure I] that 
all I apprehended was but a bloody noſe, which, as 
far as I know (for it could not be ſtopped in a quar- 
ter of an hour) may have ſaved her head and her in- 


| tellects. . ne 


But I fee by this ſeene, that the ſweet creature is 
but a pretty coward at bottom; and that I can terriſy 
her out of her virulence againſt me, whenever I put 
on ſternneſs and anger. But then, as a qualifier to 
the advantage this gives me over her, I find myſelf to 
be a coward too, which I had not before ſuſpected, 


' fince I was capable of being ſo eaſily terrified by the 


apprehenſions of her offering violence to herſelf.- - 


LETTER XL. 
Mr. LovELace, To JohN BELITORD, %%. 
U with all this dear creature's reſentment 
againſt me, I cannot, for my heart, think but ſhe 


will get all over, and conſent to enter the Pale with 
me. Were ſhe even to die to-morrow, and to know 


the ſhould, would not a woman of her ſenſe, of her 
punctilio, and in her ſituation, and of ſo proud a fa- 
mily, rather die married, than other wiſe? No doubt 
but ſhe would; altho' ſhe were to hate the man ever 


ſo heartily. If ſo, there is now but one man in the 
world whom ſhe can have—And that is Me. 
Now I talk [Familiar writing is but talking, Jack] 
thus glibly of entering the Pale, thou wilt be ready to 
queſtion me, I know, as to my intentions on this head. 
As much of my heart, as I know of it myſelt, will 
I tell thee. When I am from her, I cannot ſtill help 
heſitating about Marriage; and I even eee, 
; ve 
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ſolve againſt it, and determine to preſs my favourite 
ſcheme for Cohabitation. But ben I am toith her, 
I am ready to ſay, to ſwear, and to do, whatever 1 
think will be moſt acceptable to her: And were 2 
Parſon at hand, I ſhould plunge at once, no doubt of 
it, inta tho S ee ht eee 

I have frequently thought, in common caſes, that it 
is happy for many giddy fellows There are giddy ſel- 


lows, as well as giddy girls, Jack; and perhaps thoſe 


are as often drawn in, as theſe] that Ceremony and 
Parade are neceſſary to the irrevocable Solemnity ; and 
that there is generally time for a man to recollect him- 
ſelf in the ſpace between the heated over- night, and 
the cooler next morning; or I know not who could 
eſcape the ſweet gypſies, whoſe faſcinating powers are 
ſo much aided by our own raiſed imaginations, . 

A wife at any time, I uſed to ſay. I had ever con- 
fidence and vanity enough to think, that no woman 
breathing could deny her hand, when TI held out mine. 
I am confoundedly mortified to find, that this Lady 1s 
able to hold me at bay, and to refuſe all my Hong 
VOWS, 

What force [Allow me a ſerious reflection, Jack: 
It will be put down ! What force] have evil habits 
upon the human mind ! When we enter upon a de- 


vious courſe, we think we ſhall have it in our power 


when we will to return to the right path. But it is 
not ſo, I plainly ſee : For, who can acknowlege with 
more juſtice this dear creature's merits, and his own 
errors, than I ? Whoſe regret, at times, can be deeper 
than mine, for the injuries I have done her? Whoſe 
reſolutions to repair thoſe injuries ſtronger? Vet 
how tranſitory is my penitence How am I hurried 


away—Canſt thou tell by what —0 devil of Youth, - 


and devil of Intrigue, how do you miſlead me! Ho 
oſten do we end in occaſions for the deepeſt remorſe, 
what we begin in wantonneſs - | | 


At the preſent: writing, however, the turn of the 
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ſcale is in behalf of Matrimony — For I deſpair of car- 
rying with her my favourite point. 

T he Lady tells Dorcas, . that her heart is broken ; 
and that ſhe ſhall live but a little while. -I think no- 
thing of that, if we marry, In the firſt place, ſhe 
knows not what a mind unapprehenſive will do for 
her, in a State to which all the Sex look forward with 
high ſatisfaction. How often have the whole facred 
Conclave been thus deceived in their choice of a Pope; 
not conſidering, that the new dignity is of itſelf ſuf- 
ficient to give new life! A few months heart's eaſe will 
give my Charmer a quite different notion of things : 
And I dare fay, as I have heretofore faid (a), Once 
married, and I am married for life, 

I will allow, that her Pride, in one ſenſe, has ſuffered 
abaſement : But her Triumph is the greater in eve 
other. And while I can think that all her trials are 


but additions to her honour, and that T have laid the 


foundations of her glory in my own ſhame, can I be 
called cruel, if I am not affected with her grief as fome 


men would be? 


And for what ſhould her heart be brokea'd Her 


will is unviolated:— At preſent, however, her will is 


unviolated. The deſtroying of good habits, and the 
introducing of bad, to the corrupting of the whole 
heart, is the violatidn. That her will is not to be 
corrupted, that her mind is not to be debaſed, ſhe has 
hitherto unqueſtionably proved. And if the give cauſe 
for further trials, and hold faft her integrity; what 
ideas will ſhe have to dwell upon, that will be able 
to corrupt her morals? What veſigia, what rement- 
brances, but ſuch as will inſpire abhorrence of the 
attempter? 

What nonſenſe then to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a mere 
notional violation as ſhe has ſuffered, ſhould be able to 
cut aſunder the ſtrings of life? 

Her Religion, married, or not married, will ſet her 


Se 
(a) See p. 270. en 
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above making ſuch a trifling accident, ſuch an invo- 
luntary ſuffering, fatal to her. 

Such conſiderations as theſe, they are, that ſupport 
me againſt all apprehenſion of bugbear conſequences : 
And would have them have weight with thee ; who 
art ſuch a doughty advocate for her. And yet I al- 
low thee this; That ſhe really makes too much of it: 
Takes it too much to heart. To be ſure ſhe ought 
to have forgot it by this time, except the charming, 
charming conſequence happen, that ſtil] I am in hopes 
will happen, were I to proceed no ſurther. And, if 
ſhe apprehend this herſelf, then has the dear over-nice 
ſoul ſome reaſon ſor taꝭ ing it ſo much to heart: And 
yet would not, I think, refuſe to legitimate. | 

O jack! had I an imperial diadem, I ſwear to 
thee, that I would give it up, even to my enemy, to 
have one charming Boy by this Lady. And ſhould 
ſhe eſcape me, and no ſuch effect follow, my Revenge 
on her family, and, in ſuch a caſe, on herſelf, would 
be incomplete, and 1 ſhould reproach myſelf as long 
as I lived, 

Were I to be ſure, that this foundation is laid [ And 
why may I not hope it is?] I ſhould not doubt to 
have her ſtill (ſhould ſhe withſtand her day of grace) 
on my own conditions: Nor ſhould I, if it were ſo, 
queſtion that revived affection in her, which a woman 
ſeldom fails to have for the father of her firſt child, 
whether born in wedlock, or out of it. 

And pr'ythee, Jack, ſee in this my ardent hope, a 
diſtinCtion in my favour from other Rakes ; who, al- 
molt to a man, follow their inclinations without trou- 
bling themſelves about conſequences. In imitation, 
as one would think, of the ſtrutting villain of a Bird, 
which from feathered Lady to feathered Lady purſues 
his imperial pleaſures, leaving it to his fleek paramours 
to hatch the genial product in holes and corners of 
their own finding out. 
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Lett. ä | 1 — 

J. Ovelatce, To Belford: Dialogue with Clariſſa, the door between 
them. Her Letter to him. She will not ſee him for a 
week. | yr * . 

II. From the ſame. Copies of Letters that paſs between them. Goes 
to the Commons to try to get the Licence. She ball ſee him, he 
declares, on his return, Ebve and compaſſion hard to be ſeparated. 
His fluctuating reaſons on their preſent ſituation. Is jealous of her 
ſuperior qualities. Does juſtice to her immoveable Virtue. > . - | 

III. From the ſame. The Lady eſcaped. His rage. Makes a ſolemn 
vow of revenge, if once more he gets her into his power. His man 
Will. is gone in ſearch of her. His hopes. On what grounded. He 
will advertiſe her. Deſcribes her dreſs. Letter, left behind her. 

| Accuſes her (that ir to ſay, LovELace. accuſes ber] of Niceneſs, 
Prudery, Affectation. whe ; | 

IV. From the ſame. A Letter to Miſs Howe from Clarifla falls into 
his hands; which, had it come to hers, would have laid open and 
detected all his defighs. In it ſhe acquits Clariſſa of Prudery, Cognetry, 
and undue Reſerve, Admires, applauds, bleſſes her for the example 
ſhe has ſet her Sex, and for the credit ſhe has done it, by her conduct 
in the moſt difficult ſituations. 1 740 * R 

This Letter may be confidered as a kind of Summar ariſſals trials, 
perſecutions, foe 1 conduct rf Arn ; 22 % 2 e's 
intrigues, plots, and views, fo far as Miſs Howe could bt Topped to 
know them, or to gueſi ar them, '. © We, | 

A Letter from Lovelace, which further ſhews the fertility of his, con- 
triving genius. 2 | ods... 

V. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe, Informs her of Lovelace's villainy, and of 
— cape. Her only concern, what. The courſe ſhe. intends to 
puriue, | * 

VI. Lovelace, To Belford, Exults on hearing from bis man Will, 
that the Lady has refuged herſelf at Hamſtead. Obſeryations in a 
ſtyle of levity on ſome paſſages" in the Letter the left behind her, 
Intimates, that Tomlinſon is arrived to aid his purpoſes. The chariot 
is come; and now, dreſſed like a Bridegroom, attended by a footman- 
ſhe never ſaw, he is already, he ſays, at Hamſtead. | >= 
means he gets into the Lady's prefence at Mrs. Moore's. Hertertors, 

fits, exclamations. His plauſible tales to Mrs. Moore and Miſs 
Rawlins. His intrepid behaviour to the Lady. Copies of Letters 
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from Tomlinſon, and of pretended ones from his qwy Relations, 
calculated to pacify and delude er. 
IX. Xx. Lovelace, To Bel ford. His further arts, inventions, and in- 
trepidity.—She puts home queſtions to him. Ungenerous and 
--*6 ungrateful The calls him. He knows not the value of the heart 
© he had inſulted. He bad a plain path before bim. after be bad 
© tricked her out of ker Father's 7 But that now her mind 
© was raiſed above fortune, and above him. His precautionary con- 
' tfivances.”* l FS 3 
XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. From the ſame. Character of 
Widow Bevis. Prepoſſeſſes the women againſt Miſs Howe. Leads 
them to think ſhe is in Love with him. Apt himſelf ta think. fo : 
And why. Women like not novices: And why.—Their vulgar 
aphoriſm animadverted on.—Tomlinſon arrives. Artful converſation 
between them. Miſs Rawlins's prudery. — His forged Letter in 
Imitation of Miſs Howe's, No. iv. Other contrivances to delude the 
Lady, and attach the women to his party. | 
XVII. XVIII. XIX. XX. From the ſame. Particulars of ſeveral in- 
tereſting converſations between himſelf, Tomlinſon, and the Lady. 
Artful management of the two former. Her noble ſpirit. He tells 
Tomlinſon before her, that he never had any proofs of affection from 
her. She frankly oxuns the regard ſhe once bad for him, He had 
© © brought her, ſhe tells Tomlinſon and him, © more than once to own 
„it to him. Nor did his own vanity, ſhe was ſure, permit him #9 
doubt of it. He had kept her ſoul in ſuſpenſe an hundred times. 
Both men affected in turn by her noble behaviour, and great ſen- 
timents.— Their pleas, prayers, proſtrations, to move her to relent, 
Her diſtreſs. . de eee | 
XXI. XXII. From the ſame. His conditional promiſe to Tomlinſon in 
the Lady's favour. His pleas and arguments on their preſent ſituation, 
and on his dat ad hitherto baffled views. His whimſical conteſt 
with his Conſcience. His laſt adieu to it.— His ſtrange levity, which 
he calls gravity, on the death of Belford's Uncle. | 
XXIII. XXIV. From the ſame. She favours him with a meeting in 
the garden. Her compoſure. Her converſation great and noble. But 
will not determine any thing in his faveur. It is however evident, 
© he ſays, that ſhe has till ſome tenderneſs for bim. His reaſons. An 
affecting ſcene between them. Her ingenuouſneſs and openneſs of 
Feart She reſolves to go to church; but will not ſuffer 9m to ac- 
company her thither. His whimſical debate with the God of Love, 


whom he introduces as pleading for the Lady. 


XXV. XXVI. XXVII. From the ſame. He has got the wiſhed- for 
Letter from Miſs Howe. —Informs him of the manner of obtaining 
it. — His remarks upon it. Obſervations on female friendſhips» 
© Compariſon between Clariſſa and Miſs Howe. | 


XXVII. From the ſame. Another converſation with the Lady. His 


plauſible arguments to re- obtain her favour ineffectual. His pride 
piqued. His revenge incited. New arguments in favour of his wicked 
- projets. His notice that a Licence is actually obtained. 
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XXIX. XXX. Lovelace, To Belford. Copy of the Licence 3 with his 
obſervations upon it. His, ſcheme for Annual Marriages. He is 
preparing with Lady Betty and Miſs Montague to wait upon Clariſſa. 
Who theſe pretended Ladies are, How. drefled. They give them- 
ſelves airs as of quality. Humouroully inſtrufts them how to act up 
to their aſſumed characters. ̃ 

XXXI. XXXII. From the 2 Once more is the charmer of his 
ſoul in her old lodgings. Brief account of the horrid Impoſture. Steels 
his heart by revengeful recollections. Her agonizing apprehenſions, 
Temporary diſtraction. Is ready to fall into fits. — But all her diſ- 
treſs, all her prayers, her innocence, her virtue, cannot ſave her from 
the moſt villainous outrage. | 9 rr 

XXXIH. Belford, To Lovelace. Vehemently inveighs againſt him. 
Grieves for the Lady. Is now convinced, that there muſt be a world 
after this, to do juſtice to injured merit. Beſeeches him, if he be 
a man, and not a devil, to do all the poor juſtice now in his 
power. | 

XXXIV. Lowelace, To Belford. Regrets that he ever attempted her. 
Aims at extenuation. Does he not ſee that he has journeyed on to 
this ſtage, with one determined point in view from the firſt ? She is 
at preſent ſtupified, he ſays, | * 

XXXV. From the ſame, The Lady's affecting behaviour in her de- 
lirium. He owns that Art has been uſed to her. Begins to feel 
remorſe, 

XXXVI. From the ſame. The Lady writes upon ſcraps of paper, which 
ſhe tears, and throws under the table. Copies of ten of theſe 
rambling papers; and of a Letter to him moſt afteQtingly incoherent. 
He attempts further to extenuate his villainy. Tries to reſume his 
uſual levity; and forms a ſcheme to decoy the people at Hamſtead 
to the infamous woman's in Town. The Lady ſeems to be re- 
covering. 

XXXVII. From the ſame. She attempts to get away in his abſence, 
Is prevented by the odious Sinclair. He exults in the hope of look- 
ing her into confuſion when he ſees her. Is told by Dorcas, that 
ſhe is coming into the dining-room to find him out. - 

XXXVIII. From the ſame. A high ſcene of ber exalted, and of 
his depreſſed behaviour. Offers to make her amends by Matri- 
_ l She treats his ofter with contempt. Afraid Belſord plays 

im falſe. | 

XXXIX. From the ſame. Wiſhes he had never ſeen her. With all the 
women he had known till now, it was, Once ſubdued, and akvays 
ſubdued, His miſerable dejection. His remorſe. She attempts to 
eſcape. A mob raiſed. His quick invention to pacify it. Out of 
conceit with himſelf, and his contrivances. 

XL. XLI. From the ſame. Lord M. very ill. His preſence neceflary 
at M. Hall. Puts Dorcas upon ingratiating herſelf with her Lady. 
— He re-urges Marriage to her, She abſolutely, from the moiſt 
noble motives, rejects him. $7 368" £1 
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XLII. Lovelace, To Belford. Reflects upon himſelf. It coſts, he ſays, 


more pains to be wicked than to be good. The Lady's ſolemn ex- 
poſtulation with him. Extols her greatneſs of foul. Dorcas coming 
into favour with her. He is alarmed by another attempt of the Lady 
to get off. She is in agonies at being prevented. He tries to inti- 
midate her. Dorcas pleads for her. On the point of drawing his 
ſword againſt himſelf. The occaſion. 


XLIII. From the ſame, Cannot yet perſuade himſelf but the Lady 


will be his. Reaſons for his opinion. Opens his heart to Belford, 
as to his intentions by her. Mortified that ſhe reſuſes his honeſt 
vows. Her violation but noti-nal, Her triumph greater than her 


ſufferings. Her avi unviolated. He is a better man, he ſays, than 
moſt Rakes : And why. 
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